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MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1953 


House or Represenrarives, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10:50 a. m., Hon. Jesse P. Wolcott (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Wolcott, Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, Widnall, 
Betts, D’Ewart, Mumma, McVey, Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, 
Spence, Brown, Patman, Rains, Deane, O’Brien, Bolling, Hays, and 
O'Hara. 

The CHamman. The committee will be in order. This morning 
we start hearings on rent control. We have four bills which have 
been referred to the committee and we shall proceed on all of those bills. 
The first one is H. R. 2555, by Congressman O° Hara: the others are 
H. R. 2682, by Congressman Barrett: H. R. 2680, introduced by Con- 
gressman Addonizio; and H. R. 2934, introduced by Congressman 
Dollinger. All of these bills are by members of this committee. In 
addition to that this committee has general jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject of rent control, under the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

I believe the first witness we have is our colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
O’Hara. We should be very glad to have you appear before this 
committee. You may proceed in any manner you see fit and, as a 
member of the committee you may cross-examine yourself after you 
have made your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRATT O'HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS (AND A MEMBER OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY) 


Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, while 
Tam armed with voluminous memoranda and notes, in the interest of 
brevity, it might be better for me to proceed informally: and may I 
so do, Mr. Chairman 4 

The Coamman. You may proceed in any manner you prefer, Mr. 
O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I appreeci- 
ate the opportunity of presenting my views on the matter of Federal 
rent control with special reference to the bill which I have introduced, 
H. R. 2555, extending Federal controls from April 30, 1953, to April 
30, 1955. 

I might say that this bill is merely an expression of my confidence in 
the intention of the President of the United States to meet the very 
difficult problems that are certain to arise during his administration. 
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I have in mind the conditions that followed the collapse of the con- 
struction boom beginning in 1929, when the people who had invested 
their moneys in real-estate properties were washed out. And I see 
many signs today that are alarmingly similar to the signs that 
obtained at that time. e 
If the President is going to meet the problems and the crises that 
will arise, as they did in that period, he must have a large range of 
authority, and so this bill that T have introduced, H. R. 2555, in a 
nutshell, gives the President, or a board or instrumentality selected 
by him, the power to control rents, to decontrol, or to recontrol. It 
gives him a wide range of power. That, in a nutshell, is what this ’ 
bill does. 
I want to say at the outset that this bill is as much in the interest 
of the landlords as of the tenants. I think it is more in the interest of 
the landlords. I will be challenged in that statement by most. land- * 
lords who are themselves the victims of speculative real-estate inter- 
ests. The small landlord will discover, perhaps when it is too late, 
that in opposing Federal rent control where it was necessary, he was 
taken for a ride by the speculators who have no real concern either 
for landlords or for tenants. What happened in the late twenties 
will happen again. When it does, the property owners will again be 
joined with the renters, indignantly and futilely protesting their 
exploitation. 
One of the purposes of H. R. 2555 is to prevent speculative, unwar- 
anted and abnormal increases in rents. Let us look at this phase 
strictly from the point of view of the landlord. In the large cities 
the sale price of an apartment building is usually fixed by multiplying 
gross rentals by a figure arbitrarily fixed by real-estate persons in the 
respective communities. Thus the new owner in a period of inflation 
comes into possession with the expectancy of the continued collection 
of inflated rentals to meet mortgage commitments, maintenance and 
other expenses, and return a yield on investment. Sooner or later 
deflation comes. The renters, no longer the recipients of inflated 
wages, are unable to make the old rent payments. Then we have all 
over again that which happened some 20 years ago. 
Housing should be separated as far as is humanly possible from 
speculation. This is sound public policy. 
I think it will be illuminating to take a specific case. I have before , 
me a letter relating to a four-story apartment building on 64th Street 
in the District that I represent on the south side of Chicago. Six 
years ago this building was purchased by the present owner for $70,- 
000. There were 48 apartments in the building at the time of its 
purchase 6 years ago. Now there are 116 apartments, the increase 
being brought about by reconversions. An apartment in the basement 
which rented for $35 a month was made into two apartments, each 
now renting for $15 a week. The new scale of rentals brings in a total 
of $135 a month in lieu of the $35 previously received. In 6 years 
the owner, I am informed, has paid out the entire investment in the 
building. 
If rent control in Chicago should end on April 30 of this year this 
owner has already notified his tenants of drastic increases which he 
proposes to impose. Some of the tenants, having nowhere to move, 
will remain and continue in some manner to meet the rental demands 
until an inevitable deflation in wages renders it utterly impossible. 
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Meanwhile, the owner of this building, on the basis of the gross rentals 
received, very likely will make a sale to a new purchaser at a hand- 
some profit. He will get out with his entire original investment 
returned to him from the profits he made during a period of Federal 
rent control, and with a handsome profit to boot on his sale of the 
property on the basis of increased rentals immediately following the 
termination of Federal rent control. The new purchaser will be left 
to hold the bag. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and my colleagues on this committee, there is 
nothing in this to make sense. We are rendering no service either to 
the landlord or to the tenant by throwing them both into the jaws of 
the real-estate speculators. 

The fact is that the owners of rental properties in the large cities 
never fared as well as they have under Federal rent control. 

Now, gentlemen, do not take my word for it. Take, if you will, the 
word of a member of the Chicago Real Estate Board, G. K. Papa- 
zoglidis, the president of the Midland Realty Co. with offices at 111 
West Washington Street, in a letter which he has sent to me, in which 
he says: 

I have been in the real-estate business for the past 37 years, so I believe I 
have a fair knowledge of real estate and all of its branches. I am a member 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board and also a member of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. Therefore, from the experience I gathered during these 
37 years, Iam convinced that never before in the history of our country has real 
estate been so sound, stable, and profitable as it is today. Two reasons have 
contributed to the stability of real estate. 

First. The cyclone of the depression knocked out all imaginary values from 
real estate. And about 95 percent of all real estate that was foreclosed between 
1930 and 1940 has been sold at ridiculously low prices. Financing was made 
conservatively, and on actual values of the properties. Because of this, real 
estate became sound and stable. 

The real-estate mortgages today are as sound as the American dollar, and the 
investors received substantial returns for their investments. What other in- 
dustry can equal such a record? Today the insurance companies are paying 
premiums to secure real-estate mortgages on apartment buildings. That in it- 
self should convince the skeptics that the equity owners are receiving large re- 
turns from their investments. And this under Federal rent control. 

Second. The rent control insured the stability and soundness of real estate. 
Today most of the real estate is owned by comparatively few. Those few have 
been waiting for an opportunity such as has existed since the beginning of the 
war to boost the price of rent 75 to 100 percent. Dy so doing we would not only 
have had the wildest inflation in real estate, but inevitably the bubble would 
have burst, and we would have had foreclosures by the thousands—and then 
back again to the conditions of the early thirties. And who would have bene- 
fited by those conditions? 

Mr. Chairman, I know only too well what happened when deflation 
hit real estate in the early thirties. Billions of dollars of the savings of 
our people in Chicago had been put into what were then called gold 
real-estate bonds. Other savings were put into the purchase of equi- 
ties. Then came the deflation. All of these people were washed out 
and the properties foreclosed. They included most of our large hotels 
in Chicago and most of our large apartment buildings and our office 
buildings. These buildings today are in the hands of people who 
bought them after the foreclosures and bankruptcies for very little 
money, but the real money that went into their building and financing 
came from the savings of people of Chicago, most of whom died penni- 
less. We are about to have that happen again. My bill, H. R. 2555, 
can do much to prevent it. 
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Another purpose of H. R. 2555 is to protect persons with relatively 
fixed and limited incomes. Such persons comprise a great majority 
of my constituents including those dependent on life insurance, annui- 
ties, and pensions. An unwarranted increase in rents would result in 
an undue impairment of their standard of living. It is not defensible 
in sound publie policy that in a time of acute housing shortage they 
should be subjected to the possibility of uncontrolled avarice. I have 
said the possibility, and I stop there. Granted that the present owner 
will not in good conscience demand an unwarranted increase ; but if he 
sells, and at an inflated figure, what about the new purchaser? To 
meet his commitments he must make demands on tenants which to 
him under the circumstances in which he finds himself do not seem 
unwarranted. It is a fatal spiral. It can be avoided only if Federal 
controls are continued until the housing supply has caught up with 
the demand. 

Another purpose of H. R. 2555 is to prevent the disruption of pro- 
duction due to the inability of employees to find adequate housing. Let 
me cite an instance. It is that of a man and his wife living in the 
district I represent, employed in a factory in another part of town. 
This factory is engaged exclusively in the production of material for 
national defense. Including time waiting for buses and streetcars, 
this couple spend 4 hours per workingday getting to and from their 
place of he: secant The housing in the neighborhood of the factory 
is extremely limited. If rent control were terminated the demand 
on the part of workers desiring to avoid 4 hours a day in transportation 
would be such that the rents in the neighborhood of the factory would 
skyrocket out of all reason. The result inevitably would be disastrous 
to the war effort. 

I wish to make it clear that Tam confining my remarks to conditions 
as they obtain in our large cities, I wish that my colleagues from the 
small communities would not apply to the conditions in Chicago their 
own experiences in their own communities. The housing situation in 
Chicago in many of its phases is entirely different from that in many 
communities represented respectively by my distinguished colleagues. 
Because I am informed of conditions in Chicago, and have little 
personal information of conditions in other communities, I am con- 
fining my remarks to follow to conditions in my own city. 

Rent control should be continued in Chicago because the cost of 
building materials is excessive and has been increasing continuously. 
This prevents persons of average or small means from ever con- 
structing or purchasing homes as the cost is too high. 

The only alternative is to rent at prices they can afford to pay. It 
costs 214 times more to build a brick house in Chicago today than in 
1935, while prices of consumer goods have only doubled. 

The average purchase price of a new home in the Chicago area in 
the spring of 1951 was $14.590 as compared with $12,659 in New York, 
$11,115 in Detroit, and $12,230 in Pittsburgh. The cost of new hous- 
ing, both as to average purchase price and average contract monthly 
rent, was higher in Chicago than in any of the other large metropoli- 
tan areas. 

As far as the purchase or rent of a new house is concerned, families 
in the Chicago metropolitan area cannot afford the undertaking unless 
their annual income is $6,000 or more. Thus the new construction 
is benefiting exclusively that segment of the population enjoying an 
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snnual family income of 86,000 or more. Survevs of rent in Chicsgo 
disclose that the average rent of a 2-rooni apartment is approaching 
$100 per month. This is obviously out of the range of most small 
and medium wage earners. Therefore, rent control should be con- 
tinued in order to safeguard proper housing for this majority of Chi- 
cago residents. 

Now I might tell you that the average monthly rental for tenent- 
occupied dwellings in the Chicago area is now approximately S46, 
One-fourth rent for $25 or less, another one-fourth for $57.50 or more. 
Only 1 unit in 10 rents for S70 or more. Very few of the renters 
in this classification can afford to move into new housing units. What 
is to become of them if rent controls are removed and they are left to 
battle without protection against the law of supply and demand é 

Now, I know that we hear much about the law of supply and de- 
mand, But we must protect the weakest economically against unfair 
pressures in the operation of the law of supply and demand. 

Federal rent control in Chicago should be continued because of its 
bearing upon the national defense. During World War [i—and I 
wish my dear colleagues would give me their attention here— during 
World War II the highest peak of employment in the Chicago area 
was 1,010,000 men and women working in manufacturing industries. 
Today there are 1.100.000 manufacturing employees. All the big 
World War IL defense plants in the region are booming. says the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. As one official put 
it: “There are no ghost plants here.” 

The Chicago metropolitan area has a bigger investment in war 
work than any other in the country, according to the Chicago .\sso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry. Chicago has become the leading 
manufacturer of machinery and machine parts in all the United States 
of America. Increased steel production has put the Chicago metro- 
politan area within a hair's breadth of equaling Pittsburgh. The 
commerce association predicts that in another year Chicago’s steel- 
production figures will pass Pittsburgh’s. 

In the last 2 years, over $600 million has been spent in the Chicago 
metropolitan area in the construction of new plants. expansion of 
existing ones, the purchase of land for future developments, and the 
acquisition of lands by lease or purchase for industrial purposes, 

This tremendous investment in expanded industry is wasted if, be 
‘cause of a lack of adequate housing within the financial means of the 
workers, it is impossible to man the expanded factories. 

I want to stop here to drive home the important point that while 
new construction in the Chicago area opened the year 1953 with a 
boom, the construction of homes and apartments declined while the 
production of commercial and industrial projects greatly increased. 
This is highly significant. We are going ahead with a tremendous 
industrial upsurge and we are making absolutely no provision for new 
homes within the financial means of most of the workmen in these 
expanded industries. And at this time, and under the conditions of a 
neglected housing shortage, it is proposed to end Federal rent control. 
T can conceive of no blow more devastating to the national defense 
effort. Tam appalled to think that it should even be considered. 

Chicago cannot be classified as a critical defense area because of the 
silly in-migration requirement. Tsay silly as it applies to a large city 
like Chicago. Here we have a city carrying a tremendous portion of 
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the national defense work. Without the contribution to the national 
defense of the Chicago metropolitan area the whole program would 
be fatally retarded. 

Now, what difference is there between a worker that comes to 
Chicago to work on defense production and one who comes to wash 
dishes in a restaurant so that another, already resident in Chicago, 
can leave his restaurant employment to do work for which he is 
qualified in a plant producing material for the national defense? 
The fact is that a big city like Chicago is in a sense one big family, 
with the chores distributed, to the end that a common objective can 
be obtained. 

It will be argued that as far as the city of Chicago is concerned, the 
State of Tllinois should take over. T want to be very frank. T have 
not too much confidence in the State of [linois ever doing the right 
thing by the city of Chicago until the general assembly respects the 
mandate of our State constitution and reapportions according to 
popul: ition. As it now stands, and has for many years. the city of 
Chicago has no way of getting what the people of Chicago need and 
want unless a minority of the “people of Ilinois, but with a majority 
of legislative representation, elects to let them have it. 

If the people of Chicago are denied that representation guaranteed 
them by the State constitution, they have a right to expect better treat- 
ment in the Congress of the United States. “When a Sate legislature 
refuses to erant the equal representation guaranteed by its State 
constitution, it cannot complain if the Federal Government steps in. 

However this may be, no one can deny that the national-defense 
effort is the obligation of the Federal Government. This obligation 
we cannot turn over to the State of Illinois. If to prevent the 
smashup of the national-defense program, rent control must be con- 
tinned in Chicago, it is inconceivable to me that any Member of 
the Congress of the United States would think of throwing the ball 
to the General Assembly of Tllinois. 

In conclusion, my distinguished and beloved roa Fe T wish to 
emphasize this point. I have introduced H. R. 2555. I believe it is 
an adequate rent-control bill. I believe it will aaa the objective 
of affording protection to millions of people in the low- and middle- 
income groups who live in metropolitan areas such as Chicago. More- 
over, it will stabilize real estate and protect against the dangers of 
deflation. 

I have faith in our President and in his desire to meet the great 
ywroblems that will arise so that in this bill which T have introduced 
{ am giving to him large authority. 1 do not think he will abuse that 
authority. I think he will seek to use it in the interest of all our 
people. 

I do not have any pride of authorship in this bill. Neither am I 
Pere toa particular formula for rent control. I am interested 
in substance and net in form, an adequate rent-control law to protect 
the little people in our large cities, both the small landlords and the 
tenants, from outrageous treatment by real-estate speculators. That 
is my sole objective. 

I appreciate the attention you have given me, and I pray for vour 
assistance, especially for the people of my city of Chicago. Rent 
control ends on April 30 this year and unless it is extended there will 
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be conditions resulting in the city of Chicago that every member of 
this committee will regret. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Brown. I understand the city of Chicago has been under rent 
control since 1942; is that true / 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Has the rent gone up very much since 1942? 

Mr. O'Hara. Oh, very much, Mr. Brown. After rents were frezen 
in 1942 increases were allowed, I think pretty generally, to allow for 
increased costs so that the landlord would get enough from his rentals 
to meet the cost of maintenance and to allow for depreciation and 
repairs and to return him a reasonable yield on investment. That, 
of course, is fair and as it should be. 

Mr. Brown. What I am getting at is that you stated that the costs 
of building properties have gone up 250 percent, I believe you said, 
since 1935. Has rent gone up in that proportion 4 

Mr. O'Hara. No; not under rent control, not in that percentage. 
I thank the gentleman for emphasizing the point. A majority of the 
renters in our large cities cannot afford the hous sing afforded by new 
constructions. 

Mr. Brown. So that it would be pretty difficult, if it costs that much 
to construct a house now, to get more horses built unless they could 
get more rent, is not that so / 

Mr. O'Hara. New housing is being built to meet the market fur- 
nished by those having family incomes of 36.000 a year and up. A 
majority of our people in Chicago are not in th: at cl: assification. 'T hey 
are occupying the old buil lings, the old properties, and the rent they 
should pay equitably should be calculated to return a reasonable vie i 
on the investment in those properties before inflation. What I antici- 
pate with grave misgiving ts that with the end of rent control, and the 
prospect of an unrestrained operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand, these old properties will be sold to new owners not on the basis 
of real value but on the basis of gross rentals, which will be larger 
than they should because of the present inflated cost of building new 
units. Then with deflation inevitably affecting the ability of the rent- 
ers to pay at the inflated rental figures the new purchasers will be 
wiped out entirely. We will have the early thirties all over again. At 
the moment it may seem to some of the property owners that I am 
fighting exclusively for the protection of the tenants. What I am 
really proposing is to stabilize real estate in the common interest of 
property owners, depending on uninterrupted yields from their in- 
vestments, and of tenants, in the assurance of housing within their 
means. The speculative interests, if permitted to run “wild, will de- 
stroy real-estate values as surely as night follows day. The first vie- 
tims of uncontrolled rents will be the tenants in the low- and middle- 
income bracket. The ultimate victims will be the suckers drawn in 
by the speculative undertow. 

Mr. Brown. I wish to state that the gentleman from Illinois has 
been a very useful Member of C ongress, ‘and very conscientious. He 
knows what it is all about. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you, sir. I cannot adequately express to the 
beloved gentleman from Georgia my appreciation of the many kind- 
nesses he has shown me. The prospect of returning to the warmth of 
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association with him and my other colleagues of seniority on this com- 
mittee was a driving force in the recent campaign in Illinois. 

Mr. McVey. I want to commend the gentleman for the very compe- 
tent manner in which he has presented this subject. of rent control. 
[am very much interested in what you said, Mr. O'Hara, about that 
apartment building that had been converted into a much larger num- 
berof units. ITknow that that has happened in Chicago. There have 
been a number of cases like that. Do you not think that that sitta- 
tion results from or is a product of rent control 4 

Mr. O'Hara. No. LT would say, Mr. MeVey, that that is caused by 
the housing shortage. It is so acute that people have to have places to 
live and there is the demand and so these reconversions have taken 
place. They would have come anyway, rent control or no. 

Mr. McVey. Do you know how many vacancies we have in Chicago 
at the present time, or how many are shown by the Bureau of Census 
in 19504 

Mr. O'Hara. The vacancies in Chicago are much less than 1 percent. 
And you must have a vacancy of 5 to'8 percent to be safe. 

Mr. McVey. The census of 1950 showed 16,700 vacancies T do not 
know what percentage that would be to the total. That is, the number 
of rental units in Chicago. But the number of rental units occupied 
by more than one person declined between 1940 and 1950 from 3.6 to 
3.4 percent, so that the size of the family per unit has actually declined 
during that period 1940-50, 

Mr. O'Hara. I came here today armed with a good many figures, 
but I decided in the main not to use them because I preferred to have 
my reasoning controlled by my experiences and my observations 
rather than figures that someone compiled and which may show 
something and may not. Statistics can become terribly confusing. 
know, as you know, what the situation is in Chicago. We come from 
adjoining congressional districts. You have South Chicago which is a 
typical industrial district. We know the conditions under which the 

veOple are living and the difficulty they are finding in getting new 

Laine within their means. If they have saved something, or are 
young people who are fortunate enough to have parents with a little 
money to give them, they go out and buy one of those box homes that 
they are turning out now on the outskirts of the city and which sell 
from $15,000 and up. That is the best they can do. 

In the new apartments, they cannot find anything. I understand, 
under S100 a month, and they cannot afford to pay that. 

Mr. McVey. Do you think that rent control may help the construc- 
tion of new rental units? Or do you think it would retard it 4 

Mr. O'Hara, Ido not think rent control will have any effect on new 
construction. 

Mr. McVey. We have had 200,000 new homes constructed in Metro- 
politan Chicago since 1945, 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, but none within the financial means either by 
purchase or payment of rental, of the great majority of our people in 
Chicago. 

Mr. McVey. That, of course, comes from the high cost of construe- 
tion. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. The cost of construction in Chicago, for a num- 
ber of reasons, is higher than in other cities. It should not be as high 
as it is. That is one reason why I so enthusiastically supported the 
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Public Housing Act of 1949, because of the research feature, loping 
that through research we could find some better way of bringing down 
the cost of construction. 

Mr. McVey. That is all. 

Mr. Iliesranp, As 1 understand it, the entire city of Chicago is 
under rent control presently ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Himstanp. Is Cook County entirely under rent control? 

Mr. O'Hara. No: I think not. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Outside of the city it is completely decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. I think in most of Cook County: yes. Outside of 
Chicago it is decontrolled. 

Mr. Hirsranp. Has the gentleman any information as to what per- 
centage of the rental properties in the United States are presently 
under control ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. I have those figures and I can furnish them to you. 

Mr. Hirstanp. At the gentleman’s convenience. Do you think that 
the fact that the city is completely under rent control has had any 
effect on the terrific decentralization into the county that has been 
going on 

Mr. O'Hara. No. There have been other factors. New construction 
not being under control, that has not been a factor. 

Mr. Hiesranp. That is all. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a parliamentary inquiry / 
I would like to know something about the appearance of the wit- 
nesses—that is, the order of their appearance: whether that has been 
arranged? It might have some bearing on my interrogation of the 
witness. 

The Cuatrman. In addition to Congressman O'Hara, we have Con- 
gressman Roberts of Alabama; and Mr. Mason and Mr. Shifkin, 
representing the American Federation of Labor; and then Mr. Meegan, 
secretary of the Back of the Yards Council of Chicago. 

A schedule can be furnished the gentleman through Thursday, I 
believe. 

Mr. O'Hara. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, for the accommodation 
of other witnesses, that I should be glad to return at any time the 
chairman wishes for further questioning. 

The Ciaran. I believe it would be well to finish with you, Mr. 
O'Hara, while you are on the stand. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. O'Hara, you are familiar with building costs; 
are you not! 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Parman. Is not one of the principal items of cost interest rates? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes,sir. It is an item certainly not to be disregarded. 

Mr. Parman. In other words, as the interest rate goes up, it makes 
it harder on the tenant who occupies the house, because he has got to 
pay a higher rental to take care of that higher interest / 

Mr. O'Hara. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Are you familiar with what effect an increase in in- 
terest rates will have on long-term obligations‘ ‘Take, for instance, 
an obligation that is spread over 35 or 40 years—and a great many 
of them are that now; are they not 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. 
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Mr. Parman. Suppose you increase the interest rate say one-half 
of 1 percent; how much would that cost the average buyer who buys 
an average-priced home? 

Mr. O'Hara. I recall that in the 8ist Congress when we had the 
cooperative housing proposal, it was figured that largely through a 
reduction of interest rates, combined with cooperative advantages, 
the cost of construction would be reduced one-third. I supported 
that bill very earnestly as promising a definite reduction of construc- 
tion costs. 

Mr. Parman. By reducing the interest rate / 

Mr. O'Hara. By reducing the interest rate. 

Mr. Parman. I had someone figure up for me what it would mean, 
and I was told that if you increase the rate one-half of 1 percent, it 
would mean a difference of $1,000 more—just that much—to the 
average purchaser of an average-sized rental property. Does that 
sound about right to you 4 

Mr. O'Hara. [think that is about the correct figure. 

Mr. Kineurn. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, I do not 
understand just what he means by that—$1,000 a year? 

Mr. Parman. Not $1,000 a year, but $1,000 over the entire period. 

Mr. Kitsurn. You mean over a period of 40 years? 

Mr. Parman. The figure that I was using was 35 years. That is 
over the whole period, not 1 year. That is what the additional cost 
would amount to. 

Mr. Kinsurn. Of course, it would depend upon how much is in- 
volved ¢ 

Mr. Parman. Certainly it does. But I said, generally, that this 
referred to the average, middle-priced family home, the home that 
would be bought by a middle-income family. 

Mr. McDonovuen. Do you mean up to $10,000? 

Mr. Parman. It would be more than $10,000. The interest cost 
enters into the whole matter because as interest rates go up, is it not 
a fact that the electric utilities have to charge more and are they not 
pressuring the city councils throughout the country to increase their 
rates in order to take care of increased interest charges ? 

Mr. O'Hara. That is a factor. 

Mr. Parman. And is it not true also of the gas companies? 

Mr. O'Hara, With all of the public utility services. 

Mr. Parman. All of the public utilities—electricity and gas, and 
so forth. 

Mr. O'Hara. And it holds good with coal, too. 

Mr. Parman. And also transportation, and so forth. As interest 
rates go up, these utilities pressure the city councils, or whatever the 
bodies are in the individual State or the city, to give them increased 
rates to take care of the increased interest charges. Of course, that 
goes right on to the tenant; does it not? 

Mr. O'Hara. Exactly. 

Mr. Parman. And as that happens, the cities have to pay more 
interest, too. For instance, 2 years ago the average city paid about 1.5 
or 1.6 percent interest on bonds. They were tax-exempt bonds. A 
— in the high-income bracket would have to get 5 or 6 percent if 
ve were buying taxable securities to equal the return that he would 
get on securities paying 1.5 percent which were tax-exempt. For 
that reason, municipal bonds were selling bearing 1.5 to 1.6 percent 
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interest to 2 years ago. Now, that interest rate is right at 3 percent— 
it is almost double. 

Since the cities have to pay double interest, does not that go right 
on to the tenant, too? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, because the city must derive its income largely 
from the owners of real property. 

Mr. Parman. So the interest charge is one of the great factors in 
the cost of rent: is it not? 

Mr. O'Hara. It is one of the very large factors. 

Mr. Parman. It is a major factor. 

Mr. Kinsern. 1 would like to ask the gentleman one question along 
that line. Where does a city have to pay 3 percent on tax-exempt 
securities ¢ 

Mr. Parman. I saw that in the New York Times the other day. 
They listed a number of them. 

Mr. Rains. Do you mean municipal bonds / 

Mr. Parman. Yes. 

Mr. Kineurn. I confess I have not seen any at 3 percent. 

Mr. Parman. If the gentleman is interested, he can find some. Of 
course, city bonds usually cover a long period of time—20, 30, or 40 
years. But the point is that interest rates are now going up and up 
and that is one of the greatest factors in the cost to the tenant. 

Of course, it is costing the Federal Government 36.4 billion, the 
amount which has been set aside this year, to pay interest. That is 
$2 billion more than all the money spent on the veterans, and there 
are 19 million veterans. The Government has been pretty generous 
with the veterans, but notwithstanding that generosity, what we are 
paying the veterans is 52 billion a year less than we are paying in 
interest on Government obligations. I am not trying to say that 
one is right and the other is wrong; I am just pointing out the amount 
of money involved. It shows the importance of interest in this 
whole setup. 

Mr. Wipnati. I would like to point out, if the gentleman will 
yield for a moment, that back in 1906 my father and mother built 
a house on mortgage at 6 percent for $6,000. Today that same house 
with a 4- to 5-percent mortgage would cost Sz: 5,000, 1 do not think 
that you can make a telling argument for the rise of interest rates 
as being the main factor in the purchase price of the house, because 
in my own lifetime I have seen interest rates go down and the purchase 
price of the house treble. 

Mr. Parman. Notwithstanding the fine argument of the gentleman, 
interest rates are still one of the biggest factors entering into the 
cost of renting. 

Now, there is a campaign going on, it would seem, by the Federal 
Reserve Board, to increase interest rates all across the board. I think 
that will be a most devastating thing to renters in this country as 
well as to owners. I cannot understand why the homebuilders’ and 
the homeowners’ associations are joining in with that group. Is that 
not your understanding, that they are joining in with that group for 
higher interest rates when they are the ones who will have to bear 
the burden / 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes; they are the very heart of the movement, as the 
speculative group. 
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Mr. Parman. Because it will cut down the production of homes, it 
will retard the production of homes; is that not so? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. Do you not think there should be some halt to a 
further increase of interest rates 4 

Mr. O'Hara. I think very definitely. But I do not know that you 
can inelude that in a rent-control bill. All that we provided here— 
and we did it in fairness to the landlord—was a formula setting out 
that where taxes are Increased, he is entitled to an increase in rental. 

Mr. Parman. And, of course, taxes increase because interest rates 
increase 

Mr. O'TLara. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. And a case was made a little while ago by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, Mr. Rains, showing that interest rates lave dou- 
bled in the last few years. Asa matter of fact, they have doubled all 
over the country in the last 2 years. And, of course, that gives the 
jandlord an opportunity to come in and ask for higher rentals from the 
tenants, because the city is demanding more money from him in the 
way of taxes, which are caused by high interest rates that the city has 
to pay. 

Mr. O'Hara. There has been another factor. In Chicago we have 
no proper representation in the general assembly. Our State constitu- 
tion provides for re eapportionment according to population, While 
we have 51 percent of the population of Hlinois in Chicago, we have 
only about one-third representation in the general] assembly, Down- 
state has used that to take from the city of Chicago 1S sources of reve- 
nue that we formerly had, so that while the State treasury is running 
over with money, in Chicago we are poverty-stricken and we have to 
increase and increase and increase our taxes on real estate. 

I have argued that as one reason why Congress should do something 
in the matter of Federal rent control, We have a situation in Chie: ago 
which is deplorable and which might be taken care of by the State if 

ve had in the general assembly at Spr ingfield the representation that, 
under our constitution, we are entitled to, 

Mr. Rains. If the gentleman will vield, the truth is that if the area 
is engaged largely in defense production, that is not the business of 
the State. You will: agree that it is not the business of the State to take 
care of such obligations, when defense production is involved? That 
isan obligation of the Federal Government. 

Mr. O'Hara. It is only because of the defense effort that it comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. I agree to that. 

Mr. Parman. So that an increase in interest rates is really infla- 
tionary: is it not 

Mr. O'Hara. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Parman. Because it goes clear across the board and increases 
the cost of living everywhere, it is highly inflationary. 

Mr. O'ILaka. Down to the smallest tenant who is paying, say, S28 
a month for his home under Federal rent control in Chicago now. 
Real-estate taxes are increasing and probably that landlord can go in 
next year and get an increase to $30 because of the increased tax “that 
he has to pay, w vhich has been caused by the increased interest rate. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. In the State of North Carolina the VA cannot process 
2,000 applications for VA loans, which indicates that that is due to the 
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fact primarily that the banks are not interested in tying up their 
money over periods of LO, 15. 20, or 35 years—whatever the period is. 

What I am interested in is. what is the right thin: It is not 
a question of who is right. but what is the right procedure to follow ¢ 
Here is a great host of veterans who want housing. They cannot get 
it because there seems to be the factor of interest rate that is in- 
volved. Lam talking about my State. 

I was talking to the gentleman from Texas this morning, Mr. 
‘Teague, who is a member of the Veterans’ Committee and who has 
made a very careful study of housing. It appears that his thinking, 
and perhaps the thinking of some of the members of his committee, 
is that in view of the fact that 40,000 veterans’ housing units are being 
built, I believe he said per month, the interest rate should remain as it 
is. However, that situation is not true in my State. T just wanted to 
inject that into the discussion, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parmwan. Of course, the matter could be handled in this way. 
At one time the RFC bought a great many bonds and then as the mar- 
ket got easier, it gradually fed the bonds into the market and finally 
got rid of every one of them. That could be done again, if we could 
entrust the REC with it, or the banks. 

We could have a special law permitting the banks to carry this long- 
term paper and have them feed it out to the investors over a period of 
time. And over a long period of time there would be a genuine de- 
mand for it. 

I noticed the other day where the Federal Reserve Board is con- 
templating lowering reserve requirements of the central banks fromi— 
as amatter of fact, I think it has been reduced from 26 percent to 24 
percent. 

In any event, they are thinking of reducing reserve requirements 
down to 20 percent, enough to where they will have 3500 million of 
excess reserves. That means that those banks would be able to extend 
loans amounting to more than Sz billion. ‘Phat will be money that 
would be created on the books of the banks—what some people term 
a bookkeeping transaction; 82 billion or more. 

It occurs to me that if we are are going to let the banks create that 
much money and draw interest on it, which they would do under our 
reserve system—and I have no objection to that: Tam all for it; I 
am committed to it. I know it is in the interest of the country over 
the long pull and Lam not making a statement against it. But why 
could we not at a time like this say, "You have got to use part of that 
money to take care of the distress of our veterans and take up some 
of these 4-percent bonds”? Do you not think that would be a reason- 
thing to 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. sir: I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Parman. And the fact of the matter is that not so long ago we 
had a committee of which the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan was the ranking minority member—he is the chairman of the 
committee now: the Joint Committee on the Economic Report—and 
this subcommittee made a study involving interest rates, and in our 
report we recommended that a continuing study be made of the use 
of reserves in banks to help out in situations. We did not define the 
situations. but I am defining one now; this is one of those situations 
that we should consider in connection with the reserves of banks. Cer- 
tainly some way should be worked out whereby we can create a market 
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for this 4-percent paper. Four percent is good interest and remember, 
we are raising interest rates for 30 years and 40 years right now dur- 
ing this little emergency. So that I think it is time that we passed an 
emergency measure, if necessary, taking care of that. I hope that the 
gentleman from Michigan will give serious consideration to that. 

That is all. 

Mr. OaKman. May I ask the gentleman from Texas a question! 
Taking the gentleman’s premise that a one-half percent increase in 
interest rates would cause an increase in the total amount of interest 
paid over 25 years of $1,000—that is predicated upon an average 
mortgage of $12 000 initially. I do not think the average mortgage 
in America is anywhere near the $12,000. As a matter of fact, the 
averaged assessed valuation in my home town is less than $5,000, That 
is point No. 1. 

oint No. 2 is that the gentleman implied that local taxes have gone 
up very much in the last few years because of the higher cost of 
interest. 

Mr. Parman. No, if the gentleman will allow me to correct him. I 
did not intend to say that. I say that the taxes will go up, because 
interest rates are now increasing and as interest rates increase, that 
a city has to pay, the city will have to put up their taxes in order to 
take care of the increased interest payments it has to make. If I said 
that they have already gone up, [ made a statement that I did not 
intend to make. I say that they will go up. 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois one 
question. Ithink he implied that the majority of the property owners 
in this country are gougers and chiselers. IT do not think the gentle- 
man meant to imply that ? 

Mr. O'Hara. No; quite the contrary. 

Mr. OAxman. I think those are very much in the minority. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, quite the contrary. The Chicago Real Estate 
Board is endeavoring, [ understand, to get a commitment from owners 
that in the event of rent control ending this April, increases will not 
exceed 10 percent. I think they are making an honest effort in that 
direction. But so many of the people who own the properties have 
purchased them within recent years at inflated values and they feel 
that they must get higher rentals, very much higher than the rentals 
they are obtaining now, in order to make a profit on their investment. 
And many of them, while they think they are acting reasonably in view 
of conditions that they have to meet, so far as the tenant is concerned, 
what they would be charged would be unreasonable, because it puts 
upon the tenant the necessity of making the payment of a rental 
which is predicated on a purchase of property at an inflated price by 
the new owner. 

Mr. Oaxman. For instance, in our hometown we have more two- 
flats than perhaps even in your own city. In any event; it is know asa 
two-flat town. That would be either a double house or a duplex, one 
over the other. 

We find that those houses are bought and paid for, by and large, 
by working people. Insurance statistics show that the women far 
outlive the men, so that the widow usually winds up with this as a 
major part of her estate. The vast majority of these 50,000 two-flats 
in Detroit are owned by widows, and that is their chief income. They 
have been penalized under rent control. 
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The other point is that you stated, Mr. O'Hara, that you would not 
trust the legislature of your State; I think that is understandable, 
and for good reason. Would you trust the legislative body of your 
city to determine whether rent control is essential in your community ? 

Mr. O'Hara. You are asking, Would I trust the legislative body in 
Illinois to determine whether rent control should be extended? Un- 
less the legislature passes an enabling act the City Council of Chicago 
is without power. 

Mr. OakMan. The legislative body of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. O°Hana. Oh, ves. 

Mr, OakMAN. You would trust them ‘ 

Mr. O'Hara. Definitely. 

Mr. Rarns. The law provides that the local governing body must 
concur in rent control. 

Mr. O'Hara. The present law does and the city of Chicago through 
its governing body, the city council, by affirmative action elected to 
come under rent control, when it was about to expire in 1950. 

Mr. Srence. Do all of those bills provide for continuing control by 
the local governing bodies of the cities 

Mr. O'Hara. I did not quite understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. Srence. Do all of the bills introduced provide for the continua- 
tion of contro] at the option of the local governing bodies ¢ 

Mr, O'Hara. That is not provided for in H. R. 2555 for this reason, 
Mr. Spence: It was my thought to give the President the greatest 
possible authority. And so I provided the power to control, to de- 
control and to recontrol should be vested in the President. The 
present situation is critical and to avoid a repetition of the early 
thirties and to protect both landlords and tenants I provided for large 
authority in the President. 

Mr. Seence. What action do you think the local governing body 
would take‘ Would they continue controls? 

Mr. O’Hara. I would say this: In 1950, the City Council of Chi- 
cago, with two aldermen, I recollect, voting negatively and all the 
other aldermen voting affirmatively, voted for the continuation of rent 
control and I would imagine that the same condition obtains now. 
Tf, on the other hand, the City Council of Chicago would elect to go 
out from Federal rent control I would abide by their decision. I 
trust the aldermen of my city to know best the municipal needs and 
desires of our people. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, one other question. It is my under- 
standing, for instance, that the French Government imposed rent 
controls in that country during World War I and they have never 
been raised to this date and, comparatively speaking, there has been 
no rental property built in France since then. 

I think, if you have a housing shortage in Chicago today, the 
dominant factor is that we have had rent control for the past 18 years. 

Mr. O'Hara. Does not the gentleman agree with me that the laws 
in France are very much different than our laws here? ‘There is no 
provision there granting the landlord what he is entitled to in all 
honesty and fairness, increased rentals as cost of maintenance and 
taxes, and so forth, increase. They have no provision like that. 

Mr. Oakman. Except that our law for the first 5 years, during 
World War II, was almost like the French law. Our Government 
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did not care whether the owner went broke or not: they just froze it, 
period, 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. But there are elements of fairness that I think 
have always characterized the action of this committee. In the 81st 
Congress the formula was put in that the landlord was entitled to a 
rental sufficient to meet the cost of maintenance, to allow for deprecia- 
tion, and a return that would be considered a reasonable yield. 1 
think this committee is responsible for a rent control law that is 
fair to the landlords. 

Mr. Kitsurn. Did Governor Stevenson try to get through a rent 
control law for the State of Illinois, as Governor Dewey did in New 
York 

Mr. O'Hara. Any Governor of Hlinois, whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican, has his hands tied as far as the interests of Chicago 
are concerned. Down State has such a stranglehold on the general 
assembly that Chicago cannot ever get anything that it is entitled to. 

Mr. Kinpurn. Do you know if he tried? 

Mr. O'Hara. He was considering it in the event that the city of 
Chicago was not granted the right to continue rent control in Chicago 
under our act of 1950. T think he had already issued a call for a 
special session, but our action here made it unnecessary. 

Mr. Kitpurn. So far as you know, Governor Stevenson did not try 
to have a rent control law for the State ‘ 

Mr. O'Hara. He was prepared to do all in his power, I understand, 
but at the time I was so engaged here in support of our bill, which 
finally saved the day for Chicago, that I had little time to familiarize 
myself with the situation in Springfield. 

The Cuairman., Mr. O'Hara, have you had occasion to analyze, in 
addition to vour own bill, H. R. 2555, the provisions of H. R. 2682, 
H. R. 2934, and H. R. 26804 

Mr. O'Hara. No. 

The Ciamman. I notice, glancing through them, that they appear 
to be of the same number of pages and appear to be similar. Are 
they identical 

Mr. O'Hara. 1 think they are identical, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamma . in Illinois, according, to the figures which we have, 
there are 739,000 rental units under control, Do you know how many 
of those 739,000 there are in the city of Chicago ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. I do not recall at the moment the exact number. 

The Cramman. That is including critical areas. Exclusive of 
critical areas our records show that there are 707,000 rental units in 
Hlinois. I believe Chicago is not included as a critical area. Our 
records also show that of those TO7000 noncritical-area units 625,000 
are in Chicago. Would that be about right ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Approximately, T should imagine. 

The Crrarrman. That would leave about 82.000 for the rest of the 
State. 

Mr. Rains. Does your record show how many critical-area units 
there are in the State of Ilinois? ; 

The Ciuaimman. Yes, the difference between 707,000 and 739,000, 
about 32.000, There are no critical areas in Chicago. 

Mr. O'Hara. No, sir. 

Mr. Wipnatyt, Mr. O'Hara, we have had a discussion here about 
the effect of an increase in interest rates. How do you account for 
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the fact that while we have had a static condition in interest rates, at 
4 percent, we have had an increase in the cost of housing and an in- 
crease in the purchase price of similar units of housing’ How has 
that occurred without a change in the interest rate ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. There are so many factors that have entered into the 
increase in construction costs in Chicago that you cannot emphasize 
one factor over another. 

Mr. Wipnatyt. What would those other factors be 

Mr. O'Hara. Our building code in Chicago has been studied, many 
people believing that it might be amended in such a way as to effect 
reductions in the cost of construction. T have made no such study, 
but I have heard the matter discussed. There is a wide variance in 
municipal building codes, and the proposal has been advanced in 
studies of the housing shortage of a uniform building code for mu- 
nicipalities recommended by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wipnaun. Of course, that could be one element. But is it 
not also true that material costs, wages, taxes, and other items enter 
into the matter of increased cost / 

Mr. O'Hara. They all enter into it. But, as the gentleman from 
Texas said. the interest rate does have repercussions upon all of these 
other costs. 

Mr. Wipnaui. There is no one act that we can take in our economy 
that does not have repercussions. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of course not. 

Mr. Wipnaui. Whether it be wage increases, price increases, or 
anything else. So that if you attempt to freeze the interest rate, are 
you not faced with the fact that you have to freeze material costs 
and wages and other things across the board ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, I do not know. You know, in the early period 
of Christianity, the taking of interest was regarded as usury, which 
was a crime comparable to a murder. In our industrial development, 
we have come very far away from that early Christian concept. But 
I think in the matter of interest, our approach still has to be on more 
cautious grounds. Some factors are more morally defensible than 
others. 

Mr. Tauir. [think the gentleman will agree with me that the pro- 
hibition of usury applied only to the “brethren.” Is not that correct / 

Mr. O'Hara. 1 am always charmed with the observations of my 
distinguished colleague from lowa. He provides a richness to all of 
our discussions. 

Mr. Tair. Thank you very much. However, is it not true that the 
Old Testament language, which prohibits usury, applies only to the 
brethren” The prohibition does not apply to “strangers.” That is. 
all the people who were not of the “brethren.” 

Mr. O'Hara. I take it for granted that the gentleman is correct, 
because I know that he is a deeper Biblical student than T am. 

Mr. Tauie. I am overcome by the graciousness of the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 

The Cuatrman. With reference to the figures that T used a little 
while ago, perhaps we should put the exact figure in the record. In 
Tllinois, the total number of units under control was 739257, of 
which 29457 are in eritical areas and the balance of TO9.800 are in 
noncritical areas. 

Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 
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Mr. Rats. Faced as we are with the realities of the situation, there 
is not likely much hope for any type of rent control, except for critical 
areas, do you not think it would be wise for this committee in its 
effort to help you in the dilemma in which you find yourself in the 
city of Chicago, to attempt to revise the formula for critical areas? 
Would not that solve the problem ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. I do not wish to be understood as putting up the white 
flag. I am very sincerely and deeply interested in the advocacy of 
H. R. 2555. Tf in the wisdom of the committee it is not advisable to 
take H. R. 2555, then certainly I would welcome the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Alabama at least to the extent of taking out the 
inmigration feature which as far asa city like Chicago is concerned— 
I do not like to use this term—is sort of silly. You can see what it 
does. A man is working in a defense plant and his wife is at home 
also doing work. Actually she is working in the defense plant just 
as much as he is, because she is making it possible for him to work in 
the defense factory. 

People come into Chicago and they get jobs driving buses or wash- 
ing dishes in restaurants, or doing other work which makes it pos- 
sible for still other people in the family of Chicago to work in these 
defense plants. So when it comes to a large city like Chicago the 
inmigration feature is a little silly. 

The Cuairman. Have you ever figured out what percentage of 
the Federal tax dollar, the dollar that is paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury by people living in the city of Chicago, is returned to the city of 
Chicago? 

Mr. O'Hara. I have seen those figures but, unfortunately, my mind 
does not hold figures very well. Senator Douglas used them very 
forcefully in the first year of his tenure in the Senate, where he pointed 
out that Chicago pays a tremendous amount of money into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and comparatively only a small part of it comes 
back to Chicago. 

Our leading industrial competitor probably is Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles is growing rapidly, and it is building industries to supply 
areas formerly supplied by Chicago manufacturers. 

That development arises from an expenditure of Federal funds 
making possible a tremendous industrial growth in the Imperial 
Valley. Yet Chicago doesn’t, in return for its large contribution to 
an industrial rival, get any help in the development of the Calumet- 
Sag project so necessary to her industrial expansion. We are not 
begrudging anything done for other sections of our country, but we 
are calling attention. 

The Cuarrman. The thought I wanted to bring out here is this: 
I believe the State of Illinois pays into the Federal Treasury about 
$6 for every Federal $1 that comes back to it. On that premise, rec- 
ognizing that the city of Chicago pays a larger share of that, I wonder 
if it would not be advisable for the city of Chicago to set up its own 
rent control machinery and thereby save that $6 that it would ordi- 
narily have to pay into the Federal Treasury in order to get rent 
control in Chicago on a Federal basis. 

We are seeking here to save the taxpayers of Chicago some money, 
if we can. 

, ne O’Hara. Yes. If we can save money to the taxpayers, I am all 
or that. 
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The Cuamman. Then you agree that if we had rent control on a 
local basis in Chicago, and either the city of Chicago or the State 
of Illinois paid for the administration of that rent control, they 
would be getting it about 84 percent cheaper / 

Mr. O’Hara. We have a big financial problem in Chicago. We 
have all the great volume of work that a municipal government 
has to do to make it possible for several million people to live together. 
There is the matter of the collection of garbage and so many other 
services and we are short of revenue. 

The Cuamman. The problem is the amount of money which the 
a of the city of Chicago pay into Federal Treasury to maintain 

ederal rent control which money could be diverted to purely muni- 
cipal functions. That could be done, could it not? 

Mr. O’Hara. I am sure that my chairman is not suggesting that on 
the already overburdened back of the city of Chicago there should 
be placed the expense of protecting the national defense effort / 

The Cramman. The point is that if yon pay S1 million into the 
Federal Treasury, as vou might well be doing. for the acministration 
of rent control on a Federal basis, if vou had that rent control on a 
local basis, vou would have perhaps S840.000 to apply to such services 
as garbage disposal, which otherwise you do not have. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of course, rent control in Chicago is impossible unless 
the legislature passes an enabling act and, in my opinion, under the 
system which I have explained, there is no chance of that. 

The Crrairman. The State legislature has had ample notice that 
Federal rent control may expire on April 30, has it not 4 

Mr. O'Hara. But if the State Legislature does not pass the enabling 
act, and if rent control should end in Chicago because of the statutory 
termination and the war effort should be retarded, shall we remain idle 
here? Is it not our responsibility to protect the national-defense 
effort 

The Cuarrmanx. Well, vou have thrown some ifs and ands into that 
statement, and they are not clear in my mind. If we thought that 
the defense effort would be retarded, of course, we would approach: it 
from that standpoint. But I have always considered that this com- 
mittee had in mind that rent control was a means of controlling 
inflation. 

Mr. Rarns. Was that true even in critical areas? Was that the 
philosophy back of the last bill / 

The Cnarrman. Yes. We were putting ourselves in the position of 
continuing rent control for Government employees when right across 
the street we might have employees in civilian production without 
rent control, and so forth. 

Mr. Spence. Is there any way of finding out what Chicago pays for 
Federal rent control 

The Cuarrman. I think in the aggregate, if those figures are cor- 
rect, $6 for every $1 that they get back and the percentage would be 
about the same for the maintenance of the Bureau of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Rarns. If the gentleman will yield for one more question. I am 
thinking about the problem that Congressman Roberts of Alabama 
faces in a town of about 35,000 people, where they are now sending 
10,000 WACs, and absolutely overflooding the town with soldiers at 
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Fort McClellan—would you expect that town to bear the whole bur- 
den of rent control ¢ 

The Cuairman. I do not know that it makes any difference what I 
think personally about this. I had hoped perhaps that we might be 
able to narrow rent control on the Federal level to the critical areas of 
which the one the gentleman mentioned would be a part, and then to 
redefine a critical area as an area over which the Defense Department 
or the Atomic Energy Commission, let us say, has control; and then 
turn over the administration of rent control in those areas to those 
departments of the Government who have general jurisdiction over 
them. That is just a thought that Ihave in my own mind and I think 
we might develop that as we go along. 

Jam sorry that Mr. Patman has left, because 1 wanted to call this 
matter to his attention. | do not think we should let this matter of the 
increase in interest rates and its effect upon the dollar values of prop- 
erty go unchallenged. I do not think we want it to go out that this 
committee accepted his view because of the colloquy that took place 
between Mr. Patman and Mr. O'Hara. I do not want that to be taken 
as the thinking of this committee on that subject generally, that an 
increase in interest rates will increase dollar value. We would have 
to explore that problem much more thoroughly. The reference which 
was made to the report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, by Mr, Patman, indicates that further study of that problem 
should be had. 

I think we all agree that this is a credit inflation which we are 
experiencing. We have been experiencing a credit inflation since 
IMG. Of course. if this is a credit inflation, anything which decreases 
the volume and velocity of credit has a stabilizing influence and per- 
haps our problem is that we should not raise interest rates and reserve 
requirements to 2 point where we go beyond stabilization, go into a 
recession or a depression. TI think it is commonly accepted that an 
increase in interest rates, an increase in reserve requirements, and 
the pegging of the dollar in open market transactions to par or over 
par have a decided influence on inflation or recession and the reason 
why the Federal Reserve Board was given the authority to manipu- 
late interest rates was to stabilize our economy. In times of depres- 
sion they make money easier, they increase the volume and velocity 
of credit by decreasing the interest rate and the reserve requirement. 
In times of inflation the opposite is done; they increase reserve re- 
quirements, they increase interest rates and they stop pegging the 
dollar above par. 

So I do not think that this committee, without further study, would 
like to accept the premise that the increase in interest rates is infla- 
tionary, because I believe, notwithstanding what Mr. Patman has 
said and your affirmation of his position, that it is quite generally 
accepted that an increase in interest rates is more deflationary than 
it is inflationary. I just did not want the statement to go out of this 
committee that the committee had acceped that as a fact, that an 
increase in interest rates is inflationary, because it is generally ac- 
cepted that just the opposite is true. 

Mr. McDonoven. Was not the point made in that colloquy that the 
increased cost of the home resulted from an increase in the interest 
rate? IT think that it should also be emphasized, that it is not the 
opinion of the committee that the increase in interest rates from 4 to 
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4.5 percent is going to have as much of an effect on cost of the home 
as the increase in the cost of materials, the increase in the cost of 
wages, the increase in the cost of transportation and many other 
things that are increased, which increase cost far beyond the imcrease 
in the interest rate. 

The Cuairman. Of course, if the statement is true that the increase 
in interest rates is causing an increase in the dollar value of prop- 
erties, then we have a very inconsistent situation developing at the 
present time, because all of the indications are that the cost of con- 
struction is going down and the values of real estate, especially the 
older homes, most of which are under rent control at the present time, 
have been depreciating in value dollarwise. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Chairman, Tam glad you brought that up. This 
subcommittee, which was set up in the last Congress, and of which 
I had the honor of being chairman—a Subcommittee on Housing— 
traveled the country over, and one of the pertinent problems that we 
met in every section of the country was the need for something to be 
done about financing veterans” loans. We recommended in the study 
that we filed with the chairman of the committee that further study 
be given tothat matter. T realize, of course, that the Joint Committee 
on the Economie Report is studying the matter, but this is the com- 
mittee which is charged with that type of work in the Congress under 
its general jurisdiction. So LT would like to suggest a full-dress hear- 
ing by this committee on that subject. and I would like to suggest 
that a full study be made so that we. as members of this committee, 
may have the opportunity to know what ought t) be done about 
interest rates, 

The Cuairman. Tam sure that many of us do not know just what 
should be done. It was stated by one of the gentlemen that I was 
surreptitiously, or in some way, manipulating the situation here in 
Congress so they would get the rate increased, but IL have no position 
in the matter at all. Ihave merely said on 1 or 2 occasions that that 
was the reason given to us by the banks and the lending institutions 
for not taking VA paper and that we would have to have those studies 
made to determine whatever was necessary to do in the interest of the 
veterans to reactivate the VA program. I do not know whether it is 
the matter of interest rates or the lack of a secondary market, or what 
the reason for it is, but that we would try to find out what it was 
before this session is over. 

I hope that before this session is over we will be in a position to 
coordinate the activities of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, with those of this committee. The joint committee has not 
started to roll yet, because there were several obstacles in its way. 
But those will be overcome very shortly and we will start rolling. 

Gentlemen, we find ourselves in this position. The House met at 
12 o'clock today for the consideration of the Hawaii statehood bill. 
We have not been able, because of the interest exhibited in Congress- 
inan O'Hara's statement, to complete our schedule this morning. I 
am told that it would be agreeable to Congressman Roberts and Mr. 
Mason and the others to return tomorrow. 

If there is no objection, we will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet on 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. ) 

Present: Representatives Wolcott, Talle, Kilburn, Widnall, Betts, 
George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, 
Spence, Brown, Patman, Rains, Multer, Deane, Addonizio, Dollinger, 
Bolling, Barrett, Hays, and O'Hara. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed with the consideration of the subject of rent 
control. 

We will hear Mr. Walter J. Mason, of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Mason. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY BERT SEIDMAN 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter J. Mason, member 
of the national legislative committee of the American Federation of 
Labor. Here with me is Mr. Bert Seidman, who is a staff member of 
the A. F. of L. housing and rent committee. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank vou for being allowed to appear before your committee to ex- 
press briefly the views of the American Federation of Labor relating 
to the Housing and Rent Act extension. 

The Ciamman. We are very glad to hear your views. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Mason. In presenting its views before this committee on ex- 
tension of the Housing and Rent Act, the American Federation of 
Labor is greatly encouraged by the careful and thoughtful study to 
this vital important problem confronting the country at this time. 

The fact that this committee is considering rent controls separately 
from other stabilization controls is an indication that the members 
of this committee recognize the unique problems of rent control which 
require different treatment from price, wage, and credit controls. 

In part, this difference is inherent in the very nature of the housing 
industry. 

The fevding off of prices of other types of goods and services has 
been made possible because we were able to expand production of most 
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civilian items even while we built up our defense establishment. The 
continuance of the chronic housing shortage has meant that in nearly 
all areas minimum housing requirements have not been met. Con- 
trols are needed in these areas to prevent a skyrocketing of rents. 

There is another important difference between rents and other 
prices. The degree of the housing shortage, and therefore the 
strength of inflationary pressures on rents, varies considerably from 
one area to another. Generally speaking, this is not true of other 
prices. ‘This means that there may no longer be a need for rent con- 
trols in some areas where the housing shortage may have been largely 
or partially met while there may be still a very acute need for such 
controls in other areas where the housing shortage continues to be 
especially severe. 

Despite a relatively high level of residential construction in recent 
years, we still have a considerable overall housing shortage. Removal 
of rent controls would therefore be inevitably followed by excessive 
rent. increases in hundreds of communities throughout the country. 
In the large number of areas where minimum housing requirements 
have not yet been met, controls are still needed in order to prevent a 
skyrocketing of rents. 

At the present time, communities with a population of approxi- 
mately 61 million have some type of rent control—either Federal, 
State, or local—covering approximately 8.750.000 dwelling units. 
This includes 186 areas which have been certified as critical defense 
areas in accordance with the provisions of the Housing and Rent Act. 

In these areas, with a total population of 12.7 million, across-the- 
board Federal rent controls apply to 145 million units. Each of 
these areas has been certified jointly by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of Defense Mobilization upon the recommendation of an 
Interagency Defense Areas Advisory Committee. 

This committee’s recommendations are based on information ob- 
tained concerning the defense activities, in-migration of military per- 
sonnel and defense workers, housing conditions, and rental pressures 
in each area. 

Under the regular Federal rent-control program which covers 4.3 
million dwelling units, there are 1,300 communities with a population 
of 34.6 million. Under the Housing and Rent Act of 1952, all of these 
communities were required to certify, prior to September 30, 1952, 
either by action of the local governing body or by referendum that a 
substantial housing shortage existed requiring continuance of Federal 
rent control. Except in critical areas, there is no Federal rent control 
today in any area which failed to take such action. 

Finally, in the two States and a few cities there are State and local 
rent controls covering areas with a population of 14 million people 
and applying to 3 million rental units. These State and local controls 
apply in New York State and a few small areas in Connecticut which 
failed to request continuation of Federal rent control, as well as Kan- 
sas City, Kans., which has its own system of local controls. 

The District of Columbia which now has local rent control estab- 
lished by Federal legislation will be left without rent control after 
June 30, by action of the District Commissioners, unless Congress 
acts to extend rent controls. 

Before presenting the views of my organization as to the need for 
continuing Federal rent controls, I want to stress the fact that the 
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existence of rent controls has by no means meant that there has been 
arent freeze. Quite the contrary has been true. Under rent controls, 
nearly all landlords who have requested rent increases have received 
them and the increases that they have received have been substantial. 

For example, in 1952, the Office of Rent Stabilization complied with 
940,000 requests for rent increases covering 1,244,000 units, or roughly 
one-fourth of all the units under rent control; 88.5 percent of ail 
requests filed were granted and the average increase in rent permitted 
was 14.5 percent. 

The 1952 record is by no means unique; 1951 figures indicate that 
even a larger number of rent increases were granted and that the 
increases were as large as 1952. 

These figures indicate that landlords have been able to obtain rent 
increases under rent control, and that they have been able to raise 
their rents in order to compensate for increased costs. In fact, judging 
from many cases that have come to our attention, we feel that rent- 
control officials have been too often liberal in granting rent increases 
when there was little or no evidence that these were needed to meet 
increased costs. 

Landlords will not suffer hardship if rent controls are continued in 
the areas where they are still neeeded. On the other hand, there is 
a real danger that if rent controls are removed prematurely, tenants 
will be faced with very steep rent increases. 

Let me again emphasize the fact that all the areas which are now 
under Federal rent control either have been certified by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of Defense Mobilization as eritical de- 
fense areas, or are localities which less than 6 months ago affirmatively 
declared the need for continued rent controls by action of their local 
governing body or by popular referendum. ; 

To impress upon the members of this committee the conditions 
which are required before an area can be certified as critical, I would 
like to take a moment to quote from the act itself. It states: 

No area shall be certified as a critical defense housing area under the au- 
thority granted in this subsection unless all the following conditions exist in 
such area: 

(1) a new defense plant or installation has been or is to be provided, or an 
existing defense plant or installation has been or is to be reactivated or its 
operation substantially expanded ; 

(2) substantial in-migration of defense workers or military personnel is 
required to carry out activities at such plants or installation; and 

(3) a substantial shortage of housing required for such defense workers or 
military personnel exists or impends which has resulted or threatens to result 
in excessive rent increases and which impedes or threatens to impede activities 
of such defense plant or installation. 

We think that these conditions are so limiting that some areas 
which should be declared critical have not been so designated under 
these requirements. We are convinced that there are many areas 
which should have been certified as critical but were not. Certainly 
there can be no doubt that only areas where rent controls are obvi- 
ously needed have been declared critical. In fact, no area has been 
declared critical unless there was a unanimous recommendation of 
the Interagency Committee. 

In support of the need for rent controls in the areas, it is enough 
to say that the representative of the Defense Department on the com- 
mittee has been a former president of the National Association of 
Home Builders. 
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In the remaining areas under Federal rent controls, the people them- 
selves either by exercising their franchise in a popular referendum of 
by vote of their city councils or other local governing bodies have ex- 
pressed the need for continuing rent controls as recently as Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. Obviously there has not been enough construction 
during the winter months in those areas to warrant the assumption 
that the housing shortage which existed on September 30 has been 
alleviated, Clearly, there is a continued need for rent control in these 
areas, 

We have sufficient information as to what has happened in the 
areas where rent controls have been removed for us to know that if 
rent controls should suddenly be removed in the hundreds of commu- 
nities where they are now in force, many families will be faced with 
very substantial rent increases. Yet, the available evidence concerns 
only the areas already decontrolled, presumably those in which the 
housing shortage is less acute than areas still under control. There- 
fore, this evidence clearly understates the probable effect of decontrol 
in the areas now under controls. 

We have made an analysis of rent increases in 10 cities resulting 
from decontrol as shown by the official index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These are also their rent controls which were removed 
some time during 1949-50, For the first 6 months after decontrol 
average rents rose by more than 10 percent in most of the cities and 
by as much as 20 to 30 percent in a few of them. For 12 months after 
decontrol, the increase was even more pronounced, reaching as high 
as 36 percent in one of the cities. 

‘These are average figures. Studies of the effect of decontrol indi- 
cate that the heaviest burden of rent increases has fallen on the lowest- 
income families. For example, when rent controls were removed in 
Los Angeles—and rent increases were even greater in some decon- 
trolled cities than in Los Angeles—86 percent of the units with rents 
of less than $30 per month had increases averaging nearly 42 percent. 
The rent increases were almost as pronounced for units with rents of 
$30 to $50. 

What happened in Los Angeles is by no means unique. For exam- 
le, in Toledo, Ohio, 46 percent of the families in the low-rent brackets 
ad rent increases averaging 55 percent during the 3-month period 

following removal of Federal rent controls. These rent increases 
averaged $12.88. ‘The average increase in all rent brackets was $10.69 
or 25.6 percent. 

Steep rent increases after removal of rent controls have not been 
confined to large cities. For example, in seven smaller towns for 
which a survey was made—New Castle, Ind.; Mayfield, Ky.; Free- 
mont, Ohio; Point Pleasant and Point Pleasant Beach, N. J.; Sanford, 
Fla.; Cecil County, Md.; and Danville, Pa.—the average increase in 
rents ranged from 29 percent in New Castle, Ind., to 53 percent in 
Sanford, Fla. 

Averages do not tell the whole story. One of the worst features 
of the removal of rent control in areas where there is still a housing 
shortage is that there is no limit to the rent increases which tenants 
may be forced to pay. This was shown very clearly when rent controls 
ended in many communities which did not vote to continue them after 
September 30. Reports of rent increases of as much as 100 and 200 
percent in such areas were not at all uncommon. I do not mean to 
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imply that all landlords took advantage of the situation to extort such 
unreasonable rent increases from their tenants, but in many instances 
where landlords did follow such practices tenants suffered very severe 
hardships. 

This committee has before it four bills dealing with rent controls: 
H. R. 2555, introduced by Representative O'Hara; H. R. 2680, intro- 
duced by Representative Addonizio: H. R. 2683, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Barrett; and H. R. 2934, introduced by Represenative 
Dollinger. 

These bills would extend the Housing and Rent Act until April 30, 
1955. They also provide for two major changes in the present law: 

1. They would eliminate the present provision for certification of 
critical defense areas by the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. Instead, the President would be authorized 
to establish controls for the first time or reestablish controls in any 
area where there is a scarcity of rental housing, or employment con- 
ditions have changed to such an extent as to make the housing supply 
inadequate, or rents have increased or are about to increase 
unreasonably. 

2. These bills would eliminate the present provision requiring the 
President to remove rent controls in any local area or State where 
the governing body has voted to end such control—the so-called local 
option provisions. 

While we agree with the purpose of these bills to work out an effee- 
tive rent-control program, we believe that this objective can be 
achieved without such drastic changes in the present legislation as 
these bills propose. We also believe that a 2-year extension of rent 
controls at the present time is probably not warranted and that some 
provision should be made for reconsideration of this problem next 
year. 

After full consideration of all the relevant factors and careful study 
of the bills which have been introduced, we are making the following 
recommendations : 

1. The Housing and Rent Act should be extended until June 30, 
1954. 

2. The critical-area program should be continued in its present 
form with one change. Any area should be eligible for certification 
as a critical defense area if there is substantial defense activity and 
if such activity is being or may be hampered by actual or threatened 
rent increases. In effect, this would remove the present provision 
requiring evidence of a substantial in-migration of defense workers 
or military personnel before an area may be declared critical. It has 
been our observation that it has been impossible to invoke rent 
controls in a number of defense areas where there was an acute 
shortage of housing for defense workers simply because there had 
not been a substantial influx of population into the area. An acute 
housing shortage in a defense area which has resulted or threatens 
to result in excessive rent increases is certainly sufficient justification 
for regulating the rents in that area. 

3. Federal rent controls should be continued in their present form 
in all localities which affirmatively requested before September 30, 
1952, that they be continued. 

4. The present provisions for decontrol by request of the local 
community through the so-called local option method should be con- 
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tinued for all except critical defense areas. Local governing bodies 
should not be permitted to remove rent controls in areas which have 
been certified as critical by the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. When rent controls are established in such 
communities it is because they are necessary for the success of the 
defense program itself, 

Under such conditions, this is no longer merely a local matter. If 
those responsibile for carrying out the defense program believe that 
rent controls are needed in such community there is no reason why 
local officials should be given the authority to remove them and thus 
threaten the success of the defense program. 

5. Because we believe that under present conditions the continuance 
of Federal rent control except in critical defense areas should be 
primarily a matter for local determination, we urge that the present 
provision permitting State decontrol be eliminated. There is no rea- 
son why the State should be permitted to tell a local community that 
it may not have Federal rent controls if the local community believes 
that they are needed. * 

In accordance with this view, we urge that provision be made for 
recontrol and establishment of rent controls for the first time by the 
local option method. 

In presenting our recommendations on rent control to this com- 
mittee, we also wish to call attention to the special problems which 
building service workers have faced as a result of rent controls. 
This is the only group of workers whose oo inary have been sub- 
ject to controls continuously since 1942. Although under the regu- 
lations of the Office of Rent Stabilization wage increases granted to 
building service workers have been considered legitimate grounds 
for landlords to seek rent adjustments, the settlement of wage disputes 
between building service workers and their employers has been made 
more difficult because of the paper work and technical problems in- 
volved in granting these adjustments. There has also been a serious 
problem arising from the fact that rent adjustments could only be 
granted on the application of each individual landlord. This has been 
an impractical requirement because wage settlements for building 
service workers in large cities normally cover hundreds of individual 
landlords usually represented by employer associations. 

We therefore recommend that the law be amended to provide that 
rent increases or rent adjustments should be made where it is shown 
that they are necessary to absorb negotiated wage increases and that 
such rent increases be put into effect on an area-wide or association- 
wide basis. 

In addition, we recommend that luxury apartments renting for 
more than $150 be removed from control. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, I request that this 
committee give favorable consideration to these recommendations. 

The Cramman, Thank you very much, Mr. Mason. 

Are there questions of Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment that 
I think that is a fair statement, and I think you have certainly tried 


to take into consideration all the segments of the economy affected by 


rent control. 
Mr. Mason. Thank you, Congressman. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Mason may, of course, have the opportunity 
to supplement his statement in any manner by putting into the record 
any research which he has not included in his statement. . 

Mr. Mason. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, so that our post- 
tion is clear, that under normal conditions, the American Federation 
of Labor would be the first one to fight against the continuance of 
economic Government controls, and to insist upon a free economy, 
unhampered by any type of controls. an 

However, we feel that at the present time our national seeurity is 
being threatened, and not only our national security, but the peace 
of the world, is being imperiled, and we feel that all segments of our 
society should make some sacrifices to meet this problem facing us 
today. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. That was the reason for our taking that position. We 
feel we should not gamble by discontinuing these controls at this 
time, and that we should try them for another year, hoping that 
in the meantime this world situation will become more settled. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Mason, again. 

We will now hear from Mr. George Meegan. 

Will you identify yourself, Mr. Meegan, and proceed, please? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. MEEGAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
THE BACK OF THE YARDS COUNCIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Merean. My name is Joseph B. Meegan. I am executive diree- 
tor of the Back of the Yards Council in Chicago. 

Mr. DouirnGer. Mr. Chairman, might I at this point, point out 
that our colleague, Mr. O'Hara, has been ananidelis detained, and 
will be here as soon as possible ? 

The Cuamman. Yes; I thought of that. Mr. Meegan has a very 
stringent personal reason for having to get out of Washington as 
soon as possible, he told me, so we are putting him on out of order 
because I think his reasons are perfectly good ones. 

Mr. Douurneer. I don’t think Mr. O'Hara will object. 

The Cuairman. I think not. 

Mr. Mercan. Thank you. 

At the outset 1 wish to thank you, members of the committee, and 
the clerk, for the privilege of being able to appear before you and 
express our views. 

I come from the back of the yards in Chicago. The name of my 
neighborhood is familiar to you as the recent site of the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. You may also remember it as the site 
of Upton Sinclair’s Jungle, or Carl Sandburg’s Hog Butcher of the 
World. My neighborhood is back of the stockyards in Chicago. 

Here approximately 125,000 work, live, and fight for the American 
promise. Our people are Polish, Lithuanian, German, Slovak, Irish, 
Czech, Mexican-American, Russian, and others. We have been called 
a miniature Europe. 

Our people differ in many ways, but are similar in many respects. 
They want the same things which all people want: dignity, the oppor- 
tunity to share in the social destiny, the chance to give and to take, 
the rights as well as the obligations of citizenship, the full participa- 
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tion as citizens which will enable them to belong to the family of the 
people. 

One hundred and eighty-five organizations, church, labor unions, 
civic groups, business organizations, fraternal, nationality, service, 
social, athletic, and others representing with few exceptions the 
125,000 people back of the yards, came together in 1939 to establish 
the Back of the Yards Council. My testimony here is given as the 
official authorized representative of the Back of the Yards Council. 

The Back of the Yards Council has not come to Washington on issue 
after issue. As a matter of fact, we have only been here once before. 
At that time we were deeply concerned about the welfare of our chil- 
dren. We knew that once you were acquainted with the facts that 
you would share our concern and our interest, and you did. I am 
referring to the issue of the national school Innch program in 1943, 
We came to you. We pointed out various facts. You responded with 
understanding and sympathy. You asked us to go back to our State 
and to show our State legislature what we had shown you—-the same 
facts and figures—and to secure their interest and necessary enabling 
legislation. ‘This we did, and as you know, you did your part, the 
State and community did theirs, and so today the national school lunch 
program is law and is a major force in the building of healthy youth, 
in over 30,000 schools in this country. 

We are here again for the same cause. The action we are asking is a 
different one, but the reasons and the obpjectives are the same. The 
welfare—and I mean the physical and spiritual well being of our 
children is at stake. For what effects the welfare of the family most 
certainly attacks the very foundation of the welfare of our children. 

I am here testifying, yes, but also pleading, and Congressmen, I 
have no pride when it comes to the welfare of my people—yes, pleading 
for the prevention of the kind of situation which will lead to evictions, 
to economic hardship and add worry and frustration beyond measure 
on our families. Unless we get the extension of rent controls in some 
reasonable and just form, the security, dignity and welfare of our 
people will be gravely threatened. 

At this time I wish to point out that the Back of the Yards Council 
includes landlords, and we actively support a just increase to meet 
increasing costs of taxes, repairs, and property improvements. 

In his state of the Union message to Congress, the President recom- 
mended that Congress should extend present authority for Federal 
control over rents in those communities regarded as critical areas. 

Critical areas are defined in the Rent Control Act as those com- 
munities in which there are: 

(1) A serious housing shortage. 

(2) Considerable defense activity—either of a mi!tary or industrial 
character. 

(3) A considerable in-migration since the beginning of the Korean 
war. 

The city of Chicago certainly qualifies under the first point. I am 
referring to a serious housing shortage. 

The 1950 Government census report states that the total vacancies 
for the city of Chicago were 0.7 percent. Inversely these figures show 
that 99.3 percent of all rental units in Chicago are occupied or at 
least were in 1950 and every indication is that the situation is not 
only as bad today but has even worsened. 
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As long as we are mentioning figures, let me point out to you a 
gentleman by the name of Cornelius Teninga who is chairman of 
Chicago’s Real Estate Board on Rent De-Control. He stated in the 
March 7 issue of the Chicago Hearld American that there is no housing 
shortage in Chicago that would warrant controls. The reason I am 
mentioning Mr. Teninga at this point is because he is supposed to ap- 
pear before you tomorrow citing so-called facts and figures in support 
of decontrol. I believe a very good answer to his arguments will be 
found in the same Hearst paper the day before: 

As believers in free enterprise, we dislike Government controls over business 
and the lives of the people. But we think rents will have to be controlled in 
Chicago a little longer. 

We have arrived at this conclusion through long and careful examination into 
Chicago’s housing conditions. We jind there is a housing shortage. We have 
encagintered people who tried to convince us with hypothetical arithmetic that 
there isn’t one. But the facts refute the trick figures. Property owners are not 
competing to rent apartments. Tenants are competing to get apartments. Thou- 
sands of those who have apartments live in dread of being evicted. They would 
not know where to go if they were. Many of them would be evicted if all con- 
trols were lifted when the Federal control law expires April 50 and their rents 
were sharply increased. Hardships would fall on many families; the courts 
would be jammed with lawsuits. Chicago would seethe with confusion and 
antagonisins. We think that should be prevented. 

Mr. Teninga apparently knows something which nobody else in the 
city of Chicago knows. If Mr. Teninga knows where apartments can 
be secured to the extent that there is no housing shortage in Chicago, 
then all I ean say is that if he is right he is the greatest genius In our 
city. We are considering taking full-page ads recommending that 
everyone who has trouble finding a place to live contact Mr. Teninga 
and then their troubles will be over—or maybe his troubles will be 
beginning. 

One other thing about Mr. Teninga’s accurate figures: He pointed 
out that his figures for our community showed a 6-percent popula- 
tion decrease in the last 10 years. He referred to it as the “back of 
the yards” Bridgeport district. 

Gentlemen, anyone in Chicago knows the back-of-the-yards council 
is not located in the Bridgeport district. 

In our own neighborhood we find many families living, not in 
apartments, not in houses, but in one-room stores. Whiole families of 
five or six children living in a one-room store paying 360 a month. 
I cite that rental figure as not an average one. but one that is on the 
low side. Many landlords have found that they can rent stores for 
residential purposes on a more profitable basis than for business pur- 
poses. The reason is a simple one—stores are not under rent control; 
they are decontrolled. No words can carry the argument as would 
your own eves if vou could come through my neighborhood with me. 
If you could see these entire families sleeping in one rooni—no pri- 
vacy—disease; yes, I have seen active TB cases sleeping and eating 
m the same room with their brothers. sisters, and parents—it is not 
only a physical breakdown but a spiritual collapse of our fundamental 
institution—the family. This I submit to you as being wrong, 
immoral, and shameful. 

From the store fronts I would take you to the converted garages— 
converted from housing cars to housing people; converted only for 
one reason—because a converted garage is decontrolled. I would like 
to have you see the high rentals paid by families living in these 
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garages—living over garbage cans—and all of those other reasons 
why people ordinarily do not live in the alleys. 

T began by telling you how concerned we are about our youth, and 
I have given you some of the illustrations as to the conditions in our 
community which Tam sure are common in other communities in the 
city. How, Congressmen—how we can expect our children to grow 
up as healthy, brave Americans under these conditions 1s more than 
Tecan see. Tt isn’t only a question of our children; let us take a look 
at the aged. ; 

In Hlinois the average monthly payment under the Old-Age Assist- 
ance Act is $54.11 of which the Federal Government pays $35. If 
rent control expires in Chicago and rentals will soar, the aged are 
going to need more money. The aged will need more than this $54.11 
and more than the $35 portion which the Government gives to them. 
Where will they get it? That answer it easv: You'll have to give it 
tothem. You will if Chicago is decontrolled. 

What about our blind? The average of blind assistance in the State 
of Hlinois is 861.25, of which the Federal Government pays more than 
45 percent. If Chicago is decontrolled and their rent goes up, they Il 
need more than that. Where are they going to get it? You'll have to 
give it to them. 

What about the permanently and totally disabled? They get 
$78.22, of which the Government pays more than one-third. Tf Chi- 
cago is decontrolled, they are going to need more money. Where are 
they going to get it? You'll have to give it to them. 

What about dependent children? In Chicago a widow and one 
child receive under the aid-to-dependent-children legislation $63.52 of 
which about 45 percent is Federal money. They are going to need 
more money if Chicago is decontrolled. Where are they going to get 
it? You are going to have to give it to them. 

The unemployed and other citizens of Chicago who are on relief 
rolls receive an average of $60 a month for a family of two. Where 
do you think they are going to live with decontrolled rents? Some- 
body is going to have to give them more, too, 

I have described the conditions of some of our unfortunate, but let 
us take a look at the average working family. How long do you think 
the workers are going to surrender a substantial part of their family 
budget for substantial rent increases without demanding, quickly, 
compensatory wage increases?  T’Il tell you—no longer than 1 month. 
And so the inflationary spiral will be kicked up and will go higher and 
tighter in the strangulation of our economy. These are facts, gentle- 
men; facts that are so obvious that it is impossible for us to close our 
eves to them. 

On the second point in the definition of the Rent Control Act on 
critical areas in defense activity, military or industrial—here there 
isn’t any question of Chicago’s position on not only a military but 
particularly on an industrial basis with reference to defense activity. 
Why. the very community I come from—back of the yards—back of 
the stockyards. gentlemen—here we process meat for every branch of 
our national life ranging from the workers in the defense plants to 
the soldier in Korea. It would be laboring the obvious to go into a 
detailed recitation of the hundreds upon hundreds of defense plants 
in the Chicago area. These facts and figures are readily available, 
No one has questioned that Chicago is a center of defense activity. 
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It is on the third criteria—the inmigration since the Korean war, 
that neither Chicago nor any other large American city would qualify. 
We think this criteria wrong. We think this clause should be elimi- 
nated. We are asking your consideration to amend and strike out 
this third clause of inmigration from the time of the beginning of 
the Korean war insofar as the standards set forth in the Rent Control 
Act concerning critical areas. 

We do not see where in-migration since the Korean war should 
be any kind of factor in the definition of a critical area. Take Chi- 
cago as an example: We could scarcely have in-migration because at 
that time the 1950 census figures show that 10 percent of all married 
couples were without their own households. Isn't that critical 
enough 

We respected and admired, as you respected and admired our late 
beloved Congressman, Adolph Sabath. The late Adolph Sabath 
knew Chicago and knew its conditions and its problems. Adolph 
Sabath had been in Congress for 40 years, and one of his last actions 
was to submit an application to establish Chicago as a critical area. 
If he were alive today, he would be pleading as we are, that our city be 
classified as a critical area. He would see beyond the simple formal 
title of critical area through to the people—to the misery and the 
horror and the suffering—the disillusionment and the despair which 
would grip so much of our population. TI believe that I can properly 
say to vou on this issue that as I stand here that I represent not only 
the will for the people of the back of the yards, but also that of the 
late Adolph Sabath. 

Ours is a neighborhood of children—maybe that’s why we carried 
the banner of the Federal school lunch program in 143 and why we 
are here today and why on any other action affecting the welfare of 
our children we will be here tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. 
Yes, ours is a neighborhood of children—children that grow up— 
children that fight in the American Army—many of them in the last 
war—109 boys from one block in our neighborhood. And on a rela- 
tive basis the same is true today. If Chicago is not made a critical 
area, then, gentlemen, you may well find that parts of Korea will 
become critical areas. How would you feel fighting for your country 
in Korea and reading letters from your parents and your wife telling 
about how they were evicted—how it is impossible for them to find 
decent, adequate housing, and how terribly unhappy they are? Un- 
happy when they read the newspaper ads from back home that no 
children are wanted—no room in the inn for their little brothers and 
sisters. Not a pretty picture. 

To you Congressmen who come from rural States, let me remind 
you that we are all brothers—not only spiritually, but economically. 

our farmers raise the cattle which we slaughter. Your farmers 
raise the grain, the vegetables, the dairy products which we buy and 
which we eat. Let me remind you that the day Chicago is decon- 
trolled—the day the big gouge comes—that day millions of Chi- 
cagoans will buy less meat, less milk, less vegetables, and less of every 
farm product. They will buy less because they will have less money. 
Because they will have no other recourse. Because the extra $40 or 
$50 which would have gone for food will go for rent. Believe me, 
the effects of this decontrol will be felt on the farms and the ranches 
of the United States. 
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The same can be said to you who come from States with large tex- 
tile industries. How do you think we are going to buy our clothes? 
Do you think that as our rents are boosted we are going to have the 
money to buy clothes? The answer to the farmer, the rancher, and 
the textile plants is all the same: No. The day that Chicago is decon- 
trolled will be a sad day for the farmers, the ranchers, and all those 
in production work producing the things that we would ordinarily 
buy. This, Congressmen, is why the Back of the Yards Business- 
men’s Association including most of our stores, including also one 
of the largest department stores in the city, came out flatly for the 
continuation of rent control in Chicago. 

Then there are those who say: “Have your State legislature take 
it up and settle it back home.” And at this point I will answer any 
question you asked yesterday about the City of Chicago Council and 
the State legislature. 

Well, the administrative assistant to the Governor of Illinois told 
me that he couldn’t see the possibility of a decision or an agreement 
on this issue in the State legislature before April 30. This does not 
even include the complications of the time element involved in the 
passage of rent-control legislation in the cities. It is our belief; it is 
our interest; it is our objective that if Chicago is to receive rent con- 
trol, it can—it must come from the Federal Government. It must 
come by virtue of the city of Chicago being classified as a eritical area. 
This is where our hopes and our interest lie. 

T shudder to think where the large families in our community are 
going to go. T shudder to think of all those apartment buildings 
which are closed to families with children. I shudder to think of the 
evictions, of the bitterness, of the hatred—yes, Congressmen, the 
hatred, which will fill the streets of Chicago. 

In common sense, in a patriotic sense, and the sense of everything 
which is meaningful of the American way of life, the city of Chicago 
should and must be classified as a critical area and Federal rent con- 
trol must be extended for Chicago. 

The Chamman. Mr. Meegan, we are very happy to have you here. 
You have painted a somewhat sordid picture of what might happen in 
Chicago if rent control were taken off. 

T wonder if the State legislature is conscious of this condition ? 

Mr. Mrraan. Yes, sir. 

The Crairnman. Why have you not acted before the State legis- 
Jature ? 

Mr. Merean. I will be glad to expand on that: 

One gentleman asked vesterday if before the State legislature acted 
upon this. and they mentioned Governor Stevenson. The State legis- 
lature did act on this, I believe. We had State legislation. When I 
came down here before, when it was a question of whether or not it 
would be continued, T was told to go back and ask our State legislature 
for standby controls, and T did. And there was standby legislation 
enacted. In fact, in the city of Chicago, when controls went off, the 
city took upon itself at one time or another to establish a commission 
on rent control, and, of course, they were ruled by the Supreme Court 
to be unconstitutional for the city to do it. 

The power must come from the State. 

Then, again, 2 years ago, when I came down here, when my Con- 
gressman, the Honorable John C. Kluczynski, was on this committee, 
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he said, “You better go back and check and see if you can get standby 
legislation,” and we did, and there was a meeting with the leaders for 
standby legislation in the event this did not come out. 

Now, this time, I was charged by members of this committee, and of 
the Cook County delegation of the administration to go down to 
Springfield, just like we did 

The Crairman. What committee are you referring to? 

Mr. Mercan. Well, members of this committee had said that it 
would be a good idea to go down to the State, and also members of 
the Cook County delegation of the administration. They said it 
would be a good idea to go down and see if we couldn’t get State 
legislation. 

Well, first of all, there is a senate bill introduced in the legislature, 
which wonld enable municipalities to decide for themselves whether 
or not they want rent controls. It set up a commission to establish 
rent control if they so desired. 

And this bill, when it came up, was referred to committee, by a vote 
of 35 to 12, which shows that the policy committee of the senate and 
the senate majority leader didn’t want it to go on, 

And I told them: "We have to get this thing out.” 

Mr. Muvrer. Is that referral to the committee tantamount to kill- 
ing the bill? 

Mr. Merean. Well, you can draw your own conclusion, sir. It 
would indicate that, with the need for getting this thing out, that it 
wouldn't seem as though there was too much interest in trying to get 
this out by April 30. 

As T said, the administrative assistant told me that. 

The Cuamman. Just a minute: what committee was that? 

Mr. Merean. That is the senate, on senate bill 100. 

Mr. Berrs. When was it 

Mr. Mercan. This present session, in February. 

The Cramman. What committee was it referred to: do you know? 

Mr. Merean. IT have a copy of the bill, which TL will submit. 

Mr. Murer. That is the Illinois State Senate you are referring to. 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir: the Illinois State Senate. I have a copy 
of the bill which I will be glad to leave with the committee here. 

It was referred to committee on assignment of bills. Here is the 
copy of the senate bill. 

Mr. Mutter. If there was to be action on the bill, they would have 
referred it to a committee to conduct hearings. Instead of that, they 
sent it toa committee which would sit on it until they decide to what 
committee they should send it for hearing. 

Mr. Meraan. Yes, sir: but when I spoke to the senate majority 
leader, I asked for an appointment, they are busy down there, there 
is no question about it—they did have a policy meeting the day I was 
there, and they came out with the statement that the hearings would 
be conducted before the committee as a whole, in the senate. 

Mr. Murer. You mean the senate acting as a committee of the 
whole? 

Mr. Meraan. Yes,sir. Sothere will be hearings. The date has not 
been set. But of course, we are into the middle of March. 

Now, I was also charged by members of the group to see the Gov- 
ernor. So I applied to see the Governor, and he, too, is a very busy 
man, and I did get an appointment for yesterday, March 9. However, 
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this was a wait of 2 weeks, and I wanted to come back here in good 
faith to tell you gentlemen that we are sincere in trying to do the 
proper thing. 

So if you will reeal!, in Illinois, we have public hearings, 1 day a 
week, in which any citizen can walk in, and for 5 minutes discuss his 
problem with the Governor. And so I brought a committee of five 
down so that we could have adequate time. IT brought our own worker, 
our social worker, I brought a housewife, I brought a Mexican gentle- 
man who just graduated, representing one of our large families, a 
college graduate, and also a settlement-house worker. I must say he 
was very pleasant about our presentation, and said he would give it 
consideration, which he did, and he has mentioned that he would be 
for home rule. 

But of course this is not in agreement with the members of the 
senate, you understand. And the downstate group. 

I mentioned that T had thought that home rule should be given over 
to the city, just as much as if there was a flood, the people down in 
Cairo, down in the farm areas, would like to decide things for them- 
selves, 

The Cratrman. I have never been able to understand why the 
downstate members of the senate and house would object to enabling 
legislation to authorizing Chicago to set up its own rent control. 
Did they give any reason for it / 

Mr. Mercan. Well, Mr. O'Hara brought that out yesterday. On 
issues, vou will find that when it comes to Cook County, and down- 
state, that legislators don’t go according to party lines. They go 
according to Cook County versus downstate, and that you will find 
members of both the administration and minority group of Cook 
County favoring one issue, and then you find the downstate group 
opposing the same issue. 

It comes about as a matter of reapportionment. Frankly, I don’t 
know much about that. 

The Ciramman. Does the bill provide any authorization for ex- 
pencitures by the State? 

Mr. Mrrcan. Does the bill? 

The Ciairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merean. Authorize expenditures? 

The Cratrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrrGan. No, sir. 

The Carman. The city of Chicago would have to raise its own 
funds? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. I still don’t see why the downstate senators and 
members of the house would object to that. 

Mr. Mercan. Of course, I am not a politician, but if I were one, I 
would say that I couldn’t see that, either. 

‘the CuarrmMan. We are not, either. 

Mr. Merean, But 1 am not saying you are, sir. I agree you men 
are statesmen, 

But getting back to this, I just want to prove to you, sir, that we 
have acted in good faith. 

By the way, any questions you have regarding the State or city, 
T would like to have vou bring them up. It’s too bad that the real- 
estate representative hadn't spoken before myself, because I would 
like to have answered his questions, too. 
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Now, regarding the city, the rent control issue was referred to 
the housing conimittee of the city of Chicago, and also the judiciary 
committee, and they have made a recommendation which they are sub- 
mitting to the city council, asking the State for support enabling them 
to decide on this matter, and also asking you Congressmen, as members 
of this committee, to establish Chicago as a critical area. I can’t say 
that the resolution has been approved, but I have seen the copies—— 

The Cuairman. Is this in the legislature? 

Mr. Merean. This is in the city council. 

The Cuarrman. The city? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 

So, gentlemen, we have been down to the legislature We have 
spoken to the Governor. We have spoken to the members of the 
city council, regarding this. 

Now, there is one thing I would like to bring up—— 

The Cuairman. I don’t understand why the State Legislature of 
Illinois can’t act within 90 days, as you say. 

You say they told you they cant act within 90 days. Why can’t 
they act for the city of Chicago when we here are going to act much 
before that on legislation which has to do with the entire United 
States 

And surely, they are no busier than we are. I wouldn’t think so, 
anyway. I don’t know about their problems, of course, but we are 
pretty busy too. 

Mr. MrrGan. I agree with you, sir. Tlowever, it was said they 
couldn't do it before April 30, TL miust say in deference to the Gover- 
nor that he expressed the desire if possible to have the legislation 
approved, and let the city vote on it. But of course while they are 
acting, we are going to have decontrol, and then you are going to have 
the matter of taxation to set up city rent controls. 

Incidentally, I wish you would ask the real-estate people if they are 
for any form of rent controls. I understand you people are for 
some form—for control areas, 

The Cuamman. I think we can anticipate that he is going to say 
“No,” so you can act on that premise. 

Mr. Mercan. All right. But the thing is we are faced with a 
housing shortage. 

Now, you would say, “What about this inmigration clause?” I 
spoke to Congressman MeVey. There is a lot of building going on in 
his and other outlying districts. Those are what we call BC homes— 
birth-control homes, + rooms or 5, as you know, and what happens is 
that most of these places are being built at a cost of about 14,000 or 
$15,000, but when a person buys one of these, they come in and estab- 
lish a family, and as they develop in their profession, they are going 
to have to move-out because the homes are not large enough. 

In Chicago, we have an inmigration of people from the suburbs. 
We have them froin Indiana, even. We have them from Wisconsin. 
We have them coming in 50 and 60 miles on the trains, and they can 
come in as fast on a train to the city of Chicago, to work, you under- 
stand, as you can travel from the north side to the south side, if you 
gentlemen were at the conventions you experienced that. 

So we have a great number of people coming from without. 

We had people coming in, our own community, gentlemen. We had 
displaced persons. And might I say we are glad to have them. They 
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are good citizens, representing various nationality groups, ard we had 
to find reom for them. IT don’t say we did. They found it for them- 
selves. ‘They found it by doubling up. It was quite a problem. 

If there are any other questions on Chicago, or the State, I will be 
glad to answer them. T want you Congressmen to know we came 
down here as a sincere community group. We are not on any Govern- 
ment, State, or local payrolls. We are not just representatives of 
tenants. Weare representatives of a community. 

We have a great deal at stake. We have 20 schools, we have 20 
churches in our community, we would like to live according to the way 
we have always lived, and we would like to keep the family life, to 
dignify it as we did before, we would like to avoid delinquency and 
other associated problems. Tecan tell you decontrol will contribute to 
delinquency. We would like to live in a decent manner. 

The only thing we ask you for is to strike out this clause, which 
would enable the administration, and it is your administration, to 
decide whether or not we have an extension of rent control, 

The Chatman. Mr. Oakman, would you like to ask a question? 

Mr. Oxxaan. Mr. Meegan, I just want to observe here that on page 
3 of your statement we have the worst indictment of the present Rent 
Control Act that I have read. 

Mr. Merean. I will be glad to answer that. 

Mr. Oxaxman. I made a similar statement in my home town, which 
happens to be Detroit, when the matter was up last September, whether 
we would vote to decontrol or vote to continue control, and we went 
out and looked over a couple of hundred projects. We found that in 
many sections of the city, very good, decent neighborhoods, that the 
landlord was controlled to maybe $8 to $10 a room per month. 

Then we went down in the so-called slim area, and we feund that 
they were paying S40 and $50 a room per month. So that where it 
was needed most, there it absolutely failed to work. 

How they were able to get those adjusted through the local rent- 
control office, I don’t know. But those were the existing conditions. 

So they predicted the blood running in the streets, riot, revolution, 
and so forth, if we decontrolled. We decontrolled, and the housing 
situation, in 6 months, has eased up. So many people have taken 
their rental units off the market, because they could not control who 
was going to live in them, or what they could charge, or the conduct 
of the tenants, and so forth. We found a vast number of new units 
being made available now to tenants. I think an interesting question 
was what percentage of people in your community are homeowners, 
or are renters? 

Mr. Mrerean. The greatest number, naturally, in our community, 
are renters. I would say at nearly 3 to 1. 

Furthermore, in answer to your statement, sir, the reason why we 
have one-room flats is because some people own empty stores that came 
about as a result of chains coming in and replacing the little owners, 
so you have a store or perhaps a garage available, and new people 
rent them to live in, because they couldn't find anything else. 

Our rents in the neighborhood are not exorbitant. Don’t get me 
wrong. The houses there have been paid for for 20 or 30 years. We 
lave houses where you have 12 flats in a house, and well taken care of, 
and where they put in bathtubs in the last 10 or 15 years, and new 
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fronts to replace what formerly were perpendicular fronts, broken 
down by the weight of vears. 

Most homes are in good condition. Because they are all rented, 
when landlords made repairs they got just and equitable increases, 

We processed increases for the landlords, where they put in bath- 
rooms, so that they would get increases. .A breakdown exists only 
where little store fronts and conversions are used. 

In some instances we have 12 flats ina house. You hear a person say 
sometimes that he lives on the second floor in the front of the rear. 
What they mean is that there is a front to the house, a rear of the 
front, a front of the rear, and a rear of the house. But those homes 
are taken care of by tenants who claim them as their castles. They 
would like to keep them and not have to move. That is our problem. 

Our problem is if we have decontrol, or if real-estate groups, repre- 
senting outside landlords, say “Get out, because I can get twice as 
much,” our people will have to move. 

Mr. Oaxman. In what year did rent contro] go into effect in your 
neighborhood ? 

Mr. Merean. I believe it was 1942. 

Mr. Oaxman. Didn’t you have rent control in Chicago prior to 
the national rent control 

The statement was made here yesterday that I believe rent control 
went into effect in 1935 in Chicago. 

Mr. Merean. I don’t know. 

Mr. Oaxman. Has your population increased greatly in the past 11 
years? 

Mr. Meecan. With the displaced persons, it has; yes, sir. We have 
had displaced persons coming in, you know, in the Lithuanian and 
Polish sections, and it is filled to a point of capacity. Of course, we 
have always been a stable neighborhood. It has never been a neigh- 
borhood not of transients. These people settled here 40 or 50 years ago, 
vend the new people coming in have something in common. They came 
from the same country, suffering the same privations and tribulations 
that our people had suffered. 

Mr. Oaxman. Have the real estate interests in your community 
made any representations to you or to the public that they would be 
circumspect and within bounds of reason if rent control were taken off? 

Mr. Merean. A letter was directed to the real-estate group in our 
neighborhood. We have a very good real-estate board in our neighbor- 
hood. Last Thursday a letter was directed to them, stating that the 
Back of the Yards Council was on record, opposing decontrols, with 
adequate and just increases for the landlords, which we would actively 
strive to secure. We haven't heard anything in reply as yet. 

Now, in sections on the South Side—real-estate men, who own prop- 
erty themselves, or apartments—and you will find that many own 
apartments, a great number, naturally, favor decontrol. I have letters 
from other districts showing where real-estate men want to raise the 
rents from S90 to S155, and from 8125 to S200, 

We have had people from all over writing to us. We suppose the 
reason why we don’t have too many other welfare agencies fighting for 
rent control is because most of them are supported by landlords. 

Mr. Berrs. All over Chicago, or all over Illinois? 

Mr. Merean. Chicago. 
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Mr. Krrzvrn. I don’t quite understand, if the terrible conditions 
which you outline in the State are taking place under rent control, 
how continuing rent control will correct them. 

Mr. Meroan. Continuing rent control—I didn’t say we have terrible 
conditions. I said there would be terrible conditions if rent controls 
went off. I pointed out in the case of families with large children—if 
you were to read our Chicago newspapers, you would see “No children 
wanted” in the ads. I said that if rent controls would go off, that we 
would lave landlords who would try to evict our large families, and 
also those people who couldn't pay the rents, those people on public 
assistance—I pointed out that we have some examples, you understand, 
where there were empty store fronts decontrolled. 

Store fronts are an exception, of course. We have just a few of those 
in the community, empty store fronts, as a result of the chains coming 
in and leaving vacant small stores. 

Mr. Merritt. As I understand your testimony you are describing 
a situation which is a problem of large population concentrations in 
Chicago, and it is a problem that is maybe true in most great cities. 
But you failed to show, in my mind, where this problem is a problem 
in which the Federal Government should come in and take over. 

T haven't seen anything in your whole testimony that shows that 
this isn’t a situation that exists because of Chicago being the great 
metropolitan center that it is. Have I missed something in your 
testimony / 

Mr. Merean. [think that is a fair question. 

You see, a lot of these industries have been brought into Chicago, 
the affiliated industries in the packinghouse district, and also in the 
outlying district, as a result of war work. The Ford plant and the 
different plants that have sprung up, in defense work. 

Mr. Merritt. Didn't you say that yours was a stable community, 
that for the most part, your only population increase had come about 
as a result of perhaps some of these displaced people coming to live 
with their relatives? 

Isn’t that what you said? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. But the other thing is that you find that 
industries, a lot of the industries, worked only 8 hours before. And 
now a lot of them are working around the clock, as a result of the 
war effort. 

Mr. Wipnaty. Have wages gone up? 

Mr. Mrrcan. Yes, sir; I want to get that point across, for fear 
you think we are speaking of people that are poor. I didn’t mean 
to infer that. ; 

In 1939 the members of the packing houses, those who worked in 
the stockyards, received 39 cents an hour, and today the minimum 
wage is $1.45 an hour. There has been no objection on their part 
to paying increased rents, sir. Don’t get me wrong, if they are just 
and equitable, and where improvements have been made. That 
hasn’t been the problem. 

Mr. Hays. And rents have gone up. 

Mr. Merean. They have gone up, and not only that, but where 
there have been repairs, the landlords have received increases. 

For instance, it has been shown that perhaps about 14 percent of 
the homes were dilapidated before rent control. As a result of con- 
stant rentals and adjustments and increases and repairs that were 
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made—and our neighborhood has been « neighborhood of repairs— 
dilapidated homes have gone down to about 7 percent. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Meegan, from 1931 to 1941 in that 10-year period, 
the percentage of mortgage foreclosures in your community was 
quite high; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muurer. From 1941 to date, it has been very low. 

Mr. Mrrcan. Yes, sir, and furthermore, you might ask some of 
these people who have real estate, if they didn’t buy real estate be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, when those homes which were worth $5,000 
are now worth $20,000. 

Mr. Mvuvrer. Do you know of a single property owner who lost 
any property in foreclosure because he couldnt get an adequate re- 
turn on his property / 

Mr. Mrrcan. No, sir; and may I say this, sir, so that you will 
know, as far as property owners are concerned: We have more 
building and loans in Back of the Yards than any community of the 
United States. 

If you take a look at that little booklet we put out, at the number 
of building and loans, and the fact that, I think the property owners 
and people in general are doing pretty fairly. It isn’t a question 
of property owners, and people pertieipating in these building and 
loans, losing monev 

Mr. Mvtrer. Do you know of any landlord who is not getting an 
adequate return or a fair return? 

Mr. Mercan. Any landiord who doesn’t get an adequate or fair 
return or increase who comes to our ollice, we go down to the Office 
of Price Stabilization and to the regional information officer to ask the 
oard to review the case and insure people an equitable increase. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you know of any case, Mr. Meegan, in the city of 
Chicago, where the landlord has not been receiving from the rentals 
sufficient to meet the cost of maintenance, to allow for depreciation 
and repairs, and to return a reascnable yield ? 

Mr. Mercan. Well, Mr. Congressman, I have heard that there hasn’t 
been, but this is what I have done. I received a complaint from a 
landlord who felt he was not getting an equitable return. I figured 
that he didn’t know where to go. So I sent him down to the Office 
of Price Stabilization, and I have every reason to believe that people 
down there are trying to insure a fair hearing. I can’t imagine that 
Mr. Barr, who is a relative of Senator Barr, the distinguished member 
of the senate in Illinois, would permit anything but a fair hearing 
under his administration. 

Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Chairman, I wish to develop a point with this 
witness, 

Now, in the case of someone buying a property, an outsider, coming 
into your district, and buying a property at an inflated value, in the 
case of that purchaser, the returns from the rental might not be suffi- 
cient to return a profit. Is that right? 

Mr. Meeean. That is right. 

Mr. O’ Hara. Am I making myself clear? 

Mr. Mercan. Will you say that again, sir? 

Mr. O’Hara. In your district, you have many people who have 
owned their properties for a good many years. 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O'Hara, About when did they acquire them’ Did they acquire 
them before the crash of 1929, or after that? 

Mr. Mercan. Before the crash of 1929. 

Mr. O'Hara. And some, I suppose, acquired the properties after 
the crash of 1929? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir; there were some that did; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. When real-estate values were low; very low? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir; I would say quite a few of them did. 

Mr. O'Hara, In the case of those who acquired them either before 
the crash of 1929, and especially in the case of those acquiring them 
after the crash of 1929, they are deriving from their rentals, under 
rent control, a very reasonable yield on investment; are they not / 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. In the case of someone who has come in within the 
last 4 or 5 years, an outsider, a speculator, that might not be to such 
an extent in the case; is that right? 

Mr. Mercan. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, if rent controls were removed on the 30th of 
April, some of these outsiders who had come in to buy the properties, 
with a speculative motivation, they could increase their rentals; could 
they not ? 

Mr. Meecan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. To any figure that they wanted ? 

Mr. Merean. Or that any tenant would pay. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And the tenants living in those properties now, faced 
with a demand for an unreasonable yield, if they refused, they would 
be evicted ? 

Mr. Mrerean. That is right. In that regard, I spoke to the—— 

Mr. O’Hara. Let me follow this through, Mr. Meegan: 

But probably the new owner, the outsider, having purchased this 
property with a speculative motivation, would find enough people 
to meet his demands to keep his property filled, having in mind the 
housing shortage. Is that a reasonable conclusion, sir? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then he could sell, this outsider with a speculative 
motivation, could sell his property on the basis of gross rental multi- 
plied by a certain arbitrary figure ; is that right? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir; he could. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, you wish to avoid that; don’t you? 

Mr. Meecan. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you see any way of avoiding that situation, ex- 
cept through the continuance of rent control? 

fr. Mercan. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, have you any real expectation that the Legisla- 
ture of Ilinois will do anything? 

Mr. Mercan. There is doubt in my mind, for the simple reason 
that—— 

Mr. O'Hara. I don’t want to put you on the spot. I know you are 
doing everything that you can, that you are being diplomatic, as well 
as eloquent in advocating, but if you have no Federal rent controls, 
then, to protect Chicago you must have an enabling act by the State 
legislature to permit the city council in Chicago to step in. You are 
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doing everything to bring that about. But do you believe there is 
any chance—do you believe there is any chance of your succeeding? 

Mr. Merean. One hundred percent success; no. Even though the 
Governor has made a favorable statement, but because of the attitude 
of this policy committee, and the fact that they referred this to com- 
mittee, and also the words of the administrative assistant, there seems 
to be a doubt. 

Although I would fight for State legislation, just as we have come 
here to ask Federal controls. 1 think that Federal control is the only 
solution. I heard a gentleman say here yesterday, “Couldn't the city 
of Chicago pay for rent control and wouldn't it decrease the Federal 
taxes?” 

My answer is that it wouldn't decrease the Federal taxes. There 
were several other questions. He asked if the money the people pay 
the Federal Government couldn’t be used for that purpose by the city. 

I think, first of all, that the city would be faced with the fact they 
couldn't get the money from the State. Even if the Republican and 
Democrat members joined together, they couldn’t get the money from 
the State. Then the city would have to have additional taxation, 
and the people would still have to pay. It would be a duplication. 
Then there would be the delay on top of that. 

Mr. O'Hara. You heard my testimony yesterday, Mr. Meegan, as 
regards the State legislature in Illinois? 

Mr. Mrerean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And do you agree substantially with what I said on 
the situation regarding the State legislature / 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir: I think that we could bear that out if you 
were to call other Members of Congress, who were members of the 
State legislature. They could bear out time after time where the Cook 
County group would be opposed by the downstate group. 

In other words, the Cook County legislators, both in the city and 
county itself, would be opposed by the downstate group. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Meegan, I think you have made one of the most 
eloquent presentations on the subject that [ have ever listened to, and I 
think that you have presented accurately as well as eloquently the 
exact situation that obtains in Chicago today, bearing upon this 
matter of housing and the necessity for rent control. 

Of course, Mr. Meegan, you appreciate that if it is only to help out 
in Chicago, this Congress should do nothing. 

Mr. Mrerean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. If it is a problem that affects only the people of Chi- 
cago, it is a local problem, and then we haven’t any right to bring the 
Federal Government into the picture, and to ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to give relief to Chicago. 

You appreciate that. 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, you are in the stockyards district. That is a 
district where, among other things, meat is processed. That is true; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Mercan. Very much so. 

Mr. O'Hara. Would you say that the processing of that meat is a 
vital factor in our defense effort? 

Mr. Meraan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O'Hara. That is, one might be working in a defense plant, and 
yet that person could not be working there unless he had meat and food 
to sustain him; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. So that in a way, all the work that you are doing in 
processing meat in that district, does have a direct effect upon the war 
effort; isn’t that right, sir? 

Mr. Mercaan. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. O'Hara. You also heard what I said yesterday about this in- 
migration feature, as it applies to a great city like Chicago. You 
heard what I said on that? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is, that you can’t say the one who is washing 
dishes in a restaurant, thus making it possible for some other person, 
a resident of Chicago, who had formerly washed dishes. to leave that 
and to go inte work for which he was qualified in a war plant—there 
isn’t any difference between the two; is there ? 

Mr. Merrcan. No, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you agree with me that if Federal rent control ends 
on the 30th of April this vear, that the national defense etfort will be 
dealt a staggering if not a fatal blow? 

Do you go that far? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir; I certainly do, based on our own community, 
and others parts of Chicago. IT would say “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. O'Hara. Then you think that, first, Federal rent control should 
be continued in those communities where it is needed ? 

Mr. Mercan. In those communities where it is needed; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And if in the wisdom of the members of this com- 
mittee, it is thought to confine Federal rent control only to critical 
defense areas, that the city of Chieago certainly should be so included ? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir; it should be classified in that category. 

Mr. O Hara. And the law should be changed so that the inmigra- 
tion feature is taken out ? 

Mr. Merean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And then if that were done, it would be left largely 
to the discretion of the President or his advisers as to whether Chicago 
should so be included. Is that your thought ? 

Mr. Meecan. That is right; and I think that those men are 
adequately qualified to determine that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Then to the Republican members of this committee 
you are saying, in substance, that you have confidence in President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Merean. Thatisright. Inthe statement that he made in which 
he says that— 

In which serious housing shortage exists. These are chieflly the so-called 
defense areas. 

I don’t think the President had in mind the word “inmigration” 
at all. 

Mr. Hays, Will you yield? 

Mr. O'Hara. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Hays. There is one question I would like to ask you, Mr. 
Meegan: The statement has been made numerous times, both before 
this committee and otherwise, that rent control prevents new building. 
Do you think that is the case ? 
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Mr. Mercan. No, sir; I certainly don’t think it is the case. I believe 
I have an answer on this. The charge has been repeated that rent 
control discourages the construction of new housing. 

This would be a most telling criticism if true, because the only way 
in which the real need for rent control can be ended is by the con- 
struction of additional housing. 

However, this criticism, like others, isa false one. In the first place, 
there has been no rent control on new construction since July 1, 1947. 

Mr. Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercan. In the second place, the figures do not support the 
charge. ‘Taking 8 of the larger cities in the country that have been 
entirely decontrolled, and § cities of comparative size that have 
remained under rent control, and comparing the rate of new construc- 
tion in each set of cities before and after the decontrol date, we find 
the following interesting results: In five cases the increase in the 
rate of new construction after the decontrol date was greater in the 
controlled city than in the decontrolled city. 

Mr. Hays. Well, that is very interesting, and of course, I think a 
very good example is the city of Washington, which has had rent 
control since | year before the country had it. 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. I don’t have the exact figure at my fingertips, but I will 
say that I am confident that the new construction here has been as 
great if not greater than anywhere in the country. 

— There are apartment buildings here now occupied that were only 
forest when I came here 4 years ago. 

As a matter of fact, I live in one that has 1,300 units in it, that 
was just a woodland 4 years ago. Yet they have rent control here. 

But the point you make then, and I think I agree with you 
thoroughly, is that new construction is not controlled, and rent con- 
trol in a compact neighborhood such as you represent, where there 
isn’t too much room for expansion, wouldn’t have any effect on areas 
where new construction could be placed, and might profitably be 
rented: is that right? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Did I understand you to say that houses that formerly 
sold for $4,000 or $5,000 or $6,000 in your neighborhood now sold for 
$15,000 to $20,000? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. That is due more or less to inflation; is it not? 

Mr. Meecan. I would say that that might be a contributing factor, 
but it is also due to the fact that it is very profitable to own them. 
The return makes it so. 

Mr. Grorce. If somebody from my State should want to go into 
your community and buy a place now for $20,000 that formerly was 
worth $6,000, do you think he should get the same amount of rent 
that was set up for the person who had originally purchased it for 
$6,000 

Mr. Merean. First of all, may I say that the homes in our neigh- 
borhood, which sell for this particular amount of money, that the rent 
that charged and collected is equitable in return. 

Mr. Grorce. On the investment ? 
Mr. MerGan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Grorce. Then the person that had recently purchased the place 
for 3 times what it was originally worth, could get 3 times the rent ¢ 

Mr. Mrerean. May I say that is only as a result of the repairs. [hn 
our neighborhood a great many of the homes were hot repaired; as I 
say, they were broken down, by the weight of years. Landlords reno- 
vated them, put on new fronts, and added bathroom facilities, and 
things that we didn’t have before, and as a result, you wniderstand, 
the return from the rents is equitable. 

Mr. Georce. I understand where you improve a place you can get 
additional revenue or rent. But what IT am talking about is the 
original capital investinent in the property. 

Mr. Merean. I had no reference, sir, to homes where there were 
no repairs. I had reference to those where they did a good jeb, and 
that, as a result of the rents were taken in, that income was sufficient 
for them to sell. 

Mr. Grorce. | bought property for $6,000 or $5,000 that today 
would cost from 812,000 to 815,000. If Lam going to get a return 
on my investment of 4 percent, 1 have got to get more rent for the 
same type of property that [ had $15,000 in, than I would have if 1 
had bought the property back when that property was worth 36,000, 

Mr. Merean. Well, do you suppose, sir, that somebody would buy 
a house for $15,000 if they weren't going to get a just return back 1 
mean they wouldn't buy it. The market wouldn't be that high. They 
niust be getting the return, so they wouldn't be buying it. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, there are different ways of Investing money. 
There has been an inflated value on property, over and above the 
inflation in rent in most cases, if you buy on credit. 

What I am concerned about is, in your community, if a person were 


to go in there and buy a place that was actually worth $5,000 in the 
thirties, and the current market was $15,000, is whether he could rent 
that place for a suflicient income. 

Mr. Mercan. The income in rents are due to improvements. You 
cant imagine anybody in our neighborhood buying a house that 
wouldn't bring an adequate return. They are not going to spend that 
$15,000 unless they can get that much in return back, 

The Crairman. Will you yield, Mr. George ¢ 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. This argument turns on new construction, or houses 
which have come into the rental picture since the enactment of our 
law, which are not being controlled. 

I notice Senate bill 100 of the Hlinois Legislature contemplates that 
this commission may put rentals on new construction. It speaks in 
here of accommodations which are now being used for rental, and con- 
templates that the city of Chicago or any other city in Illinois, ean 
put rent control on new construction. 

Mr. Mercan. [ think you have a good point, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that should be amended; yes, sir. 

The CiratmMan. TL wonder if that is the reason why the State legis- 
lature is not particularly enthusiastic about this particular bill. 

Mr. Muvrer. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we can solve it by continu- 
ing Federal control. Then they won’t have that difliculty. 
the Ciamman. Of course, that is what we are discussing. 

Mr. Mercan. Well, sir, I think it could be amended. 
The Ciainman. Are there further questions / 
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Mr. Grorcr. | have one more. 1 have had any number of GI's 
write and tell me that they had loans placed under GI loans, in cities 
in my district. They were transferred by their companies to other 
cities. What they wanted to do in order to retain their equity in 
those places—they bought at an inflated price—in communities that 
were controlled under rent control they couldn't rent those places 
at enough to pay out on that loan. I don’t think that ts oquitatie or 
fair. becanse they had bought something for S10.000 which was ae- 
tually worth five, and they had rent control set up on a lot of homes 
at that 85,000 value. 

Mr. Congressman, Lagree with vou. It wasn't equitable, 
But why in the first place did they buy something they weren't going 
to vet a return out of ¢ 

Mr. Grorer. There is nothing on the market today that isn’t in- 
flated from at least twice to three times what it was worth 15 years ago. 

Mr. Mercay. I don’t think that housing valuations decreased—I 
think those who bought a house in 146 find it is worth more today 
than in 1946. Except for the need to move away, an emergency of 
getting rid of the house, which might cause them to suffer a loss. 
That is shameful. TI agree with you, sir. But an emergency. 

Mr. Grorcr. We have had several cases like that, and their rent is 
tied to the preinflated home values, in too many ceases. 

Mr. Merritt. When you described the hardship that will result from 
the increase in rents, is that speculation on your part, or do you know 
of an active factual situation in which the hardships that you have 
described actually occurred through the removal of rent control ? 

Mr. Mercan. Yes, sir; I have letters here that I will submit. That 
is what I base it on, on the letters that I have received. 

Mr. Merriti. I know there would be isolated cases where there 
would be individual rent increases, but we have to base a national 
policy upon the general reaction. 1 wonder if you have a case study 
of any community where the general reaction to the removal of rent 
control brought about the chaotic condition which you have just 
described. 

Do you have a case study of a community where that chaotic condi- 
tion resulted ? 

Mr. Mercan. No, sir, because, frankly, I work in my own com- 
munity, but I do know this, that outside landlords wouldn't be as much 
interested in the life and welfare of the community as the people who 
actually live there, the landlords living there. And if an outside 
landlord owns 12 flats in a house, and he knows right well that some- 
pon would be glad to take that house for $40 or $50.a month, as against 

25 he now receives, why should he care about the people in our neigh- 
reieest He doesn’t live there in the first place. 

Mr. Grorce. Here is what I am trying to get at, and I am sincere: 
In my own experience, I have been surprised. I have had some fears 
such as you express about the removal of rent controls. I have 

vatched two or three situations when it happened, and I have been 
surprised that none of the situations described in your testimony 
occurred. 

I know, therefore, of several communities where rent controls were 
removed and these chaotic conditions did not result as a general 
pattern. 
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What I would like to have to complete my fund of information is 
this: An example of a community where the chaotic conditions which 
you described did actually result when rent controls were removed. 
1 don’t know of any. But I would like to have you point to a case of 
it, if you have it. 

Mr. Mreroan. Well, I read about the city of Milwaukee. I have 
figures, here, sir—and [I am really not an authority on this. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, I think the Milwaukee case might 
be interesting to the gentlemen. 

Mr. Meroan. I have that information about Milwaukee here, about 
the city of Milwaukee. In fact, there was a full-page story about the 
city of Milwaukee in one of the newspapers last Sunday. It says 
here, sir, with reference to Milwaukee: 

Milwaukee, Wis., was under ordinary rent control prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. That type of rent stabilization was terminated in the city in 
August of 1949. The rent index, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
thereupon rose 13.8 percent, between that month and May 15, 1950, a period of 
less than a year. In the 2-year period from May 1950 to May 1952 the rent 
index in Milwaukee jumped an additional 25.1 percent. And that is a total of 
39.9 percent. 

Last autumn Milwaukee was certified as a critical area and on October 27, 
1952, the Federal rent stbilization program was established in the city. By 
this time, the rent index had risen still another 2.9 percent since May 1952. 

And that, gentlemen, is a total of more than 42 percent. 

Mr. Merrit. Thank vou. 

The Cuainman. Did the governing body of Milwaukee vote to con- 
tinue rent control? 

Mr. Mrercan. Yes, sir. I will finish this. 

Six weeks later the city council took action to terminate rent control 
despite critical designation and achieved their purpose, a veto by the 
city mayor notwithstanding. 

Last week, Federal rent stabilization ended in Milwaukee. Then 
the mayor vetoed the resolution. That sets forth almost exactly the 
circumstances T wish to emphasize. The city of Milwaukee—— 

The Cuatrman. Shouldn't your answer be “No,” they didn’t vote 
to continue rent control? The governing body did not vote to con- 
tinne rent control ? 

Mr. Merean. That is right, but the rent in the meantime had gone 
up 42 percent. That was the question answered, 

Mr. Merrine. Are there any other communities? Would Milwaukee, 
Wis., be the best community to support your argument? What I am 
trying to get at, is, communities that would be examples of what you 
are saving. Would there be any other communities other than 
Milwaukee? 

Mr. Oxawxman. Mr. Merrill, will you yield ? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. OakMan. I would like to point out one feature here: That your 
percentages, however, are compared to the time rent control went into 
effect, I believe April 1942, up to the fall of 1952, a 10-year period. 

Mr. Mrercan. No. sir: from 1947. 

Mr. Oakman. But they had been frozen in 1942 to 1947. There was 
no increase in that period? 

Mr. Merean. Oh, ves. It was terminated in 1949. Yes, there was a 
general increase, in 1947, a 20-percent increase. 

The Cramman. Fifteen percent. An option of 15 percent. 
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Mr. Oakman. That was optional if a lease was entered into be- 
tween the landlord and tenant. I don’t know what the situation was 
in Milwaukee, but in my home town, from 1942 to 1952, taxes went up 
35 percent on the average home. I think the landlord is entitled to a 
direct ratio increase, the same as is local taxes. 

Mr. Mrercan. I agree. 

Mr. Oakman. Point 2, it was clearly demonstrated that cost of 
repairs had gone up about 229 percent, I think it was. 

Mr. Mreraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oakman. And that fuel, and other things that go into cost of 
maintaining a place, had increased terrifically. 

Mr. Mrercan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OakMan. Perhaps 42 percent is not usury. Wages have gone 
up 190 percent. 

Mr. Merean. That 42 percent, sir 

Mr. Oagkman. And that is the highest in the country, Milwaukee, 
no question with that. 

Mr. Merean. It went up 42 percent in the addition to the increases 
allotted. In the meantime, sir, you have to take into consideration 
that where you made repairs, and where you had additions or where 
they renovated a place, that just increases were given. 

I concur with you that where these improvements are made, they 
certainly should be given fair increases. We are not a tenants’ group 
at all. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Merritt. Are there any other cities that you would want to 
name that are examples of this? Maybe Mr. O'Hara could heip 
you. 

Mr. Meréan. No, sir: if you don’t mind. Mr. O'Hara 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, 1 would suggest to the gentleman— 
and 1 think his point is very good—we should have the history of 
what happened to municipalities when rent control was removed 

The Cramman. I might say that staff studies on that will be avail- 
able to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Mercan. Boston is one in the same category, I assure you. 

Mr. Merritt. | wanted to get some information on these commu- 
nities where this has happened. 

Mr. Hays. I think you are on very sound ground and IT think you 

have a very good question, Mr. Merrill. But I think there is one 
vartial answer to your question, which lies in the way rent control 
288 existed for the past year. I supported the local-option features 
because I have a great deal of contidence in local self-government. 
I feel that the best government, the government that is close te the 
people, and I have felt all along that we couldn’t sit here in Wash- 
ington and say whether some little city in Tlinois, or Michigan, or 
somewhere else, needed rent control, because we don’t know. 

I think the reason you haven’t had more of the type of thing that 
Mr. Meegan is fearful of is just because of the good judgment of 
the councils in the various cities. That is true, by and large. But 
I think you are on safe ground and I think we ought to have that 
information, but I do believe that part of the reason there has been 
an orderly process is because we have left it up to the local 
municipalities. 

In Mr. Oakman’s case in Detroit, they apparently know more about 
Detroit than we do. I am sure the council there knows far more 
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about it than I do. And it is the same situation in many towns that 
I represent in my district. Some decontrolled and some didn’t. But 
in every case, they decided for themselves whether they should or 
should not. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, what I wanted to suggest is this: That 
I think the information is desirable, but I think we will obtain it from 
other witnesses, other than this witness, Mr. Meegan is thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in Chicago, and in his own neighborhood. 
I don’t know that Mr. Meegan has made a study of conditions in other 
cities. 

I presume that we will have witnesses here who can authoritatively 
inform us on that subject. 

Mr. McVey. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McVey. Iam sure we were all impressed by what you had to say 
about the store fronts and garages being occupied by tenants. Is that 
situation general, or are you dealing with exceptional cases in that 
respect 

Mr. Merean. The sittiation in Chicago? 

Mr. McVey. Yes. About how many stores are being occupied by 
tenants, and how many garages? 

Mr. Mercan. Tam not a man of statistics or figures, because it is 
not my particular job, but T would like to take you through the col- 
ored neighborhoods of Chicago, where it is even more pronounced. 
Those of you who read the story The Mecca saw how many hundreds 
of people lived in one building. I think that if you were to take a ride 
through the colored areas, that you would see practically every store 
front utilized for that purpose. 

I saw, in a new district, just to the east of us, where just about every 
store front is being used for that particular purpose. 

Mr. McVey. Do you have any figures on the percentage of income 
that is used for rental purposes now, compared with a few years ago. 
ITas that gone up or down? 

Mr. Mercan. The percentage of income? 

Mr. McVry. Yes. 

Mr. Merean. It has gone up, Congressman, for the simple reason 
that all the flats are rented, and where they have made repairs, equi- 
table adjustments have been made. 

Mr. McVey. I am asking about the percentage of the income of the 
individual. Is he using more of that for rent now than he did 
formerly ¢ 

Mr. Mercan. No, sir; I don’t know. Iam not sure of that. 

Mr. McVey. I have been told that that percentage has decreased in 
your neighborhood. I wondered if you had any figures on it. 

Mr. Mrrean. I haven’t made a study of it because, in order to make 
a study of it, one would have to go to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
I think it is a good idea. 

Mr. McVey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramran. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Meegan. We are very glad to have you 
present your case. 

Mr. Merean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the 
privilege of presenting my testimony. 
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The Cuamnman. Mr. Goodman. We will now hear from Mr. Good- 


man of the C1O. 


STATEMENT OF LEO GOODMAN, REPRESENTING THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Goopman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam very happy to have 
this opportunity to appear here again before this committee and to 
meet my old friends and to welcome the new members of the com- 
mittee. 

1 hope that we will have frequent opportunity to meet and discuss 
the problems relating to housing and rent which come before this 
committee. 

I am here representing the CIO this morning, urging the extension 
of the Federal rent-control program. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations urges the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, and the Congress, to extend the program 
of Federal stabilization of rents for the period required by our de- 
fense mobilization effort, or until the elimination of the housing 
shortage in any community makes possible the return of normal bar- 
gaining between landlord and tenant. 

We are not in favor of control for control’s sake. We do believe 
that the special problems created in the kind of period through which 
we are now living requires that special consideration be given to the 
efiects of mobilization on maintaining stabilization of rents until we 
have an adequate housing supply. 

It may well be that we are addressing ourselves here to the most 
fundamental problem of our economy. It may well be that a resolu- 
tion of this problem of adequate housing supply would resolve one 
of the major difliculties of maintaining economic stability in this 
country. Any study of our economy will reveal the importance of 
the building construction industry as a stabilizing or upsetting in- 
Hluence in the total economy. Every war, every depression, has been 
accompanied by a sharp drop in housing construction. 

While our population has continued to grow at a fairly consistent 
rate, homes to accommodate the growing population has failed to be 
constructed except during years of peacetime economic well being 
in the community. Asa result, the total supply of housing has re- 
mained far below the level needed to provide flexibility in adjusting 
our population for periods of mobilization of war. Some of the pe- 
riods of low construction level are not due to the voluntary choice of 
the American people but rather result from restrictions imposed by 
Federal authority. 

The need for Federal rent contre] stems directly from the enforced 
curtailment of construction during World War II. Because of the 
war effort, housing construction which had reached a total of 706,100 
homes in 1941, was curtailed and restricted to the wartime low of 
141,800 in the year 1944. During the crucial war years of the early 
forties, the drop in construction amounted to at least 2 million homes, 
and another 500,000 of those that were built were of such temporary 
nature that they either have been, are being, or ought to be replaced 
by more permanent structures. 

This effect of the war effort superimposed upon an already exist- 
ing diflicult shortage situation produced serious interference with 
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maximum utilization of our manpower and production of the highest 
potential of goods and services for the wat eilort. ; 

The current situation we find ourselves in today continues to be 
based upon the shortages due to the restrictions which the Govern- 
ment has enforced in the building construction sector of our economy. 
One of the first, if not the very first control imposed following the 
attack in Korea, related to this industry. Plans and construction al- 
ready under way when the Korean attack took place, brought a total 
of 1,400,000 completions in the year 1950. 

First, the FHA, and subsequently the Congress, took steps to reduce 
the volume of construction by restricting credit, and subsequently by 
materials controls. Every effort was made to reduce the volume of 
construction to a maximum of 800,000 units. Yet the need was so 
great that in the face of all of the restrictions which were imposed our 
economy has continued to maintain a rate of production of 1 million 
units a year. This represents a drop from the 1950 peak of over 
200,000 homes a year. 

Therefore, here again the reduction in housing construction as a 
result of Government policy following the attack in Korea approxi- 
mates 50,000 homes additional. 

If the elimination of governmental interference were complete and 
absolute, our own estimate is that construction would rise not only 
to the peak achieved in 1950 of 1.4 million, but to a stabilized figure 
close to 2 million homes a year, which is actually needed to meet the 
housing requirements of the present population. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it is clear that as a direct result of Govern- 
ment requirements due to the mobilization effort and the allocation of 
materials and manpower required by the war, our existing housing 
supply is at least 3 million homes less than if Government had been 
able to permit the industry to operate without restriction or inter- 
ference. 

It is this shortage which requires the continuation of the authority 
for Federal rent controls. It is this need which makes urgent action 
by this committee and the Congress to continue the system of Fed- 
eral rent controls beyond the present expiration date of April 30, 
1953. In every respect this program has been adjusted to the needs 
of the communities in which it has been applied with the greatest 
latitude and flexibility. At one time or another the law has pro- 
vided for individual adjustment between landlord and tenant; grant- 
ing permission following the signing of a lease for substantial ad- 
justment in the rent, and making provision for subsequent decontrol. 
The act has permitted the complete decontrol of a whole State fol- 
lowing action by the State legislature, or of a local community merely 
by enactment of a resolution of decontrol by a local governing body. 

It is significant that in response to the needs of the American peo- 
ple, over 1,500 communities continue under this program. Given 
the opportunity to choose for themselves, hundreds of communities 
have decisively sought continuance of the Federal program. As the 
form of expression of community decision has come closer and closer 
to the electorate, the most decisive has been the expression in favor 
of this program. 

Most conclusive in this regard has been the end result of legislative 
enactment in the State of Massachusetts, where an opportunity for 
referendum on the question was given by the State legislature in con- 
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nection with the September 30, 1952, deadline voted by the Congress 
last year. Just a few of the referendum results of communities which 
voted under this referendum are: 


City For | Against City For Against 
- - - - | —- - ——- 
Boston. ____- 115, 794 30,742 | Medford 8, 511 3, 723 
Worcester. 8,639 Brockton | 9, 499 4,451 
New Bedford 5,433 || Malden... - | 9,369 3, 197 
Lynn 6,687 || Holvoke 7, 163 1, 636 
Lowell____- 6,446 || Pittsfield | 2614 1,015 
Quiney______. 5,336 || Chicopee 793 218 
6, 569 || Waltham 3, O04 1,145 
5,943 || Everett | 722 1 


The population of over 190 communities, large and small, Democrat 
and Republican, urban and rural, voted to request that this program 
be continued. In the State of Massachusetts, thus 190 communities, 
by referendum, with an additional 102 communities by action of the 
local governing body, continue under the Federal program. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 communities throughout the United States took similar 
action in the face of strongly organized campaigns, well financed by 
those who oppose rent control. The trials and tribulations of this 
conflict in the local communities are familiar, Lam sure, to the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

{fundreds of communities in every section of the country have par- 
ticipated in this expression of community interest in the continuation 
of this Federal control. The fact of the matter is that the devices 
for decontrol have been so broad that some communities have been 
decontrolled though the population has never had an opportunity 
to indicate their wishes in the matter. 

Some communities have been recontrolled by designation as critical 
defense areas under Public Law 96. Unfortunately the number of 
designations under this act have been too few and far between. The 
local decontrol provision has made it possible for the city councils 
or governing bodies to reverse the policy decision made by the Defense 
Mobilizer or the responsible officials in the Pentagon who have desig- 
nated the area. 

For a moment I would like to discuss the city of Chicago, which has 
been under discussion here. 

I am sure that the in-migration in the city of Chicago has been 
greater than in all areas that have been designated critical put to- 
gether. 

Tam sure that the amount of defense work being produced in Chi- 
cago is greater than that in practically all of the communities that 
have been designated critical. 

I am sure that the existence of a housing shortage is clear and 
has been designated to the authorities involved as being a vital prob- 
lem that the community cannot now cope with. 

Yet, under the present administration, and the way it operates, it 
is impossible for the city of Chicago to be designated. solely on one 
basis, and that basis relates to a percentage figure of in-migration 
that is unreal and unrealistic and ought to be eliminated from the 
act completely. 

We have the problem, shown probably most dramatically in a com- 
munity which I will next discuss. Now we are hearing of ammunition 
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shortages. When this committee discussed this matter last. year the 
CLO pointed out the effect of the shortage of housing and the absence 
of rent control leading defense production plants in every part of 
the country. Personnel and industrial relations managers in the lead- 
ing industrial plants under defense contracts are quoted beginning 
on page 1445 of part 2 of the hearings before this committee on H. R. 
6546, 

On the other hand, the present procedure has failed to designate 
communities whose critical defense status would be clear to the average 
citizen. One community which falls in this category is that of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. I am sure that every member of this committee would 
immediately think of Oak Ridge, Tenn., as being one of the kinds 
of communities that the President had in mind when he said in his 
message that the areas producing defense production, and the areas 
of housing shortage, should be continued under the Federal program. 

CIO has called this problem to the attention of Congress many 
times before. Last year when I testified before this committee I called 
your attention to the action taken by the Anderson County Court re- 
garding this whole problem, and the court’s decision may be found on 
page 1479 of last year’s hearings. This problem is ever with us be- 
cause there is no mechanism through which the sentiment of the popu- 
lation in that local community can be made known. As a result there 
is a constant campaign to boost rents while holding the number of 
houses available below the needs of the community. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record a front-page 
story taken from the Oak Ridger of just a few days ago, March 4, 
1953, where the feature story points out that Management Services, 
Ine., acting as agents of the Atomie Energy Commission, has again 
sought to impose an average of 28 percent rent increase on the resi- 
dents of that community. 

The Ciuamman. How long is that ? 

Mr. Goopman. About three columns. 

The Cuamman. I wonder if that couldn’t be left with the commit- 
tee for the benefit of the committee. I also wonder at this point, if 
you care to put this CLO report, Report to the National Housing Com- 
mittee and the United Gas, Coke, Chemical Workers of America, CIO, 
in the record, as a part of your testimony. 

Mr. GoopMan. Yes, sir: if I may. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. GoopMan. Thank you sir. 

(The report is as follows:) 


HlousiInG AND COMMUNITY POLIcy IN ATOMIC ENERGY CENTERS 


A report to the CIO National Housing Committee and the United Gas, Coke, 
Chemical Workers of America, CIO, by Harold Sandbank, housing consultant, 
Washington, D. C. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON Housing AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN ATOMIC ENERGY 
CENTERS 


PART 1. NEED FOR A NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Neglect of housing and community facilities can seriously hamper the atomic 
energy program. The importance of this fact cannot be emphasized too strongly 
during the current expansion of atomic energy activities. In his statement to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in June 1948, David Lilienthal said, “* * * 
housing and the conditions of life in these [atomic energy] communities are an 
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insepurable part of getting the job done.’ Similar statements have been made 
since then by members of the Atomic Energy Commission, Members of Congress, 
and others concerned with the atomic energy program. Such statements can be 
made with equal and even greater force today. A big program is being made 
bigger still, and it is being done so fast that sudden and urgent housing and 
community development problems are created wherever atomic energy centers 
are established. 

Magnitude of the program 

A few facts serve to illustrate why the community impact is so noticeable. In 
less than a decade the atomic energy program has grown to the stature of a major 
industry in this country. Already the plant investment exceeds that of the 
largest corporations, far surpassing, for example, the S31, billion of the United 
States Steel Corp. About $6 billion have been expended so far; in addition, 
planned expansion will add more than another $4 billion to the investment. 
Varied types of installations are required for the program. Major installations 
may represent investment of more than a billion dollars, and involve concentra- 
tions of tens of thousands of persons. The expansion program will increase the 
size of some existing centers and create some entirely new ones, 

Some examples will show what happens in terms of people and community 
problems. For the earlier installations like Oak Ridge, Hanford, and Los Alamos 
complete new communities were built directly by the Government. The largest 
of these, Oak Ridge, has a current population of over 50,000, The impact extends 
beyond Oak Ridge itself to communities 80 and 40 miles away. In the case of 
installations that are now being developed, complete new towns are not being 
built by the Government, but the impact still is very great, covering large areas 
around the installations. In the Savannah River area the long-term impact is 
likely to involve 40,000 to 50,000 persons. Existing towns at a distance of 25 
niles and more are already overcrowded and entirely new communities are 
springing up—zgenerally without advantage of adequate advance planning. 

In the Paducah area, also, serious congestion has occurred and that established 
city has had to institute a program of major expansion of its community facili- 
ties to take care of the new housing and new people needed for the atomic-energy 
installation. Even the smaller installations can crente a substantial impact on 
surrounding localities as is indicated in the area of Arco, Blackfoot, and Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

Normally the development of an industry and its impact on communities occurs 
gradually, with opportunity for adjustment. But in this new field everything 
seems to happen all at once. Not only housing but schools, shopping services, 
water lines, sewers, and health facilities may have to be provided or expanded 
right away. Communities do not have the opportunity to develop planning proce- 
dures to protect themselves and assure long-term sound development. Many of 
the resulting problems are beyond the resources of the localities. Consequently, 
outside help will often be required. The Federal Government, representing the 
national interest, has a responsibility in the matter, for without the buildup of 
community resources, these plants, essential to the national security, cannot 
operate. 

Similar community problems may occur also in the case of other industrial 
expansion. But there is a big difference—no other program is so important ito 
the national security. No other program has such important implications for 
both immediate and long-term effects on our national life. More than in any 
other field, reasons of national interest and security demand that in the atomic- 
energy program the best possible job must be done in developing the community 
resources and meeting the requirements of people upon whom the success of the 
program depends. 


Consideration of future developments 


Community development programs in atomic-energy centers should provide not 
only for immediate requirements. They should also take into account possible 
future developments. ‘The prospects for future civilian industrial use of atomic 
energy have a definite bearing on community development in these areas. 

A few weeks ago ceremonies were held in connection with the first submarine 
to be powered by atomic energy. At that time the President called attention to 
an important aspect of this development—its implications tor peaceful industrial 
application that will benetit this Nation and mankind. With the advent of these 
industrial applications, our present and new atomic-energy centers will be the 
sources of industrial power and the focal points of satellite industries, drawing 
additional population to them. 
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Inadequate and shortsighted planning in this field can delay the expansion 
program and hamper progress in atomic-energy development. It can bring blight 
on our communities and prevent their sound development as places to live and 
work. But if the community development job is done well, the vital atomic- 
energy program will be helped to success and many other communities can benefit 
from the experience. 

The present situation 

Housing and conmmunity problems are presently causing difficulty in the atomic- 
energy program. 

In existing Communities there is a shortage of housing. At Oak Ridge, for 
example, about 40 percent of the plant employees live off the project area. Many 
of them who are at a considerable distance would like to live closer to their jobs, 
but accommodations are not available. There are waiting lists for existing units. 
New employees have great difficulty in finding quarters for their families. Unless 
a substantial amount of new housing is provided immediately, the projected plant- 
expansion program will be seriously hindered. 

At Hanford, also, the shortage has an adverse effect. Many of the plant per- 
sonnel still must occupy trailers because more suitable accommodations are not 
available. Several thousand trailers are still in use despite the fact that this 
community is expected to be permanent and with a population even larger than 
at present. 

Such inadequacies not only have a bad effect on morale of the personnel but 
they also interfere with the operation and expansion of the program. 

In connection with the newer installations like those at Savannah River and 
Paducah, the Atomic Energy Commission has decided not to build Government 
towns. Further, it is exercising no direct responsibility for the programing or 
building of permanent housing and cominunity facilities needed for the plant 
personnel. While it is reeognized that housing and community facilities are 
essential for operation of the plants, there is no overall plan or program to guide 
the efforts of either the local communities or Federal agencies. Consequently, 
development is haphazard, accompanied by serious problems that ought to be 
avoided. At Savannah River, for example, serious difficulties have occurred in 
providing for the construction force, as well as for the permanent plant employees. 
At its peak the construction force will number over 40,000.) Many of these work- 
ers will be in the area for a long time—a number of them for several years—and 
will need places for their families to live. Community facilities will also be 
required—schools, shopping, health, recreation. 

Some temporary accommodations, dormitories, and trailers, have been pro- 
vided for construction workers on the initiative of the AEC and through special 
arrangement with the prime contractor. However, the scope of the program is 
inndequate and it does not provide the needed community facilities. Further, 
there is a serious objection that trailer rents are too high, $82.50 a month, inelud- 
ing service. There seems to be point to this objection when it is noted that a 
developer in the area is able to offer standard 3-bedroom houses of 1,100 square 
feet at a rental of 873 a month, 

It is estimated that population in the area during construction will increase 
by more than 100,000, If will then decline to a point where the permanent 
increase will be about 40,000 to 50,000, Up to the present there has been no 
overall plan to provide for the needs of construction workers or the permanent 
personnel, As a result not only is there overcrowding of housing, schools and 
other community facilities, but serious health hazards are created through 
improper water supply and sewage disposal. Temporary shelters are placed 
where permanent housing ought to go, with the possible effect of blighting the 
long-term development. A permanent housing development is started, but must 
be delnved because an adequate water supply is not available. 

In such localities many of the houses that will be needed later on by perma- 
nent personnel could be used during the construction period by construction 
workers and their families. While this is being done to a limited degree, the 
necessary advance programing has not been done on a large enough scale to meet 
the needs or the opportunities in the localities where new installations are being 
constructed. In addition, the possibilities of meeting some of the requirements 
by means of demountable family-housing units have not yet been fully explored 
or put to use. Such units meeting construction and space standards for perma- 
nent types of housing could provide additional badly needed family accommoda- 
tions during the construction period. Then if no longer needed they could be 
moved to other localities. 
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Lack of a comprehensive program for tackling community problems in areas 
around new atomic-energy installations aggravates the crowding and congestion 
of facilities. Consequently, prior residents may react sharply to the conditions. 
They did not ask for the new installation. They do not like being uprooted or 
crowded out of the facilities and services they had previously. They do not 
welcome the newcomers and sometimes miuke their teelings quite obvious. Such 
conditions are not conducive to cooperation for sound community development 
that is essential to the success of this important program, These conditions could 
be alleviated, at least in part, by a comprehensive community-action program that 
provides for coordination of local and Federal efforts right at the beginning of 
work on new installations. 

Some of the Federal agencies are doing their best to help solve immediate 
urgent problems. For example, the Office of Education is assisting on a provi- 
sion of temporary and permanent school facilities. The Public Health Service 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency are cooperating in assistance for some 
expansion of essential water supply and sewer systems. The HHEFA has also 
programed some defense housing for private construction, and has provided 
some temporary facilities for construction workers. However, the agency 
activities in the areas are largely uncoordinated, and hampered by inadequate 
authorization to provide necessary assistance. Local representatives must 
deal individually with various Federal agencies, each concerned with only part 
of the problem. And the agencies operate under mutual handicap because there 
is no overall program or plan to guide them. 

Locally, the communities are not prepared to handle such sudden and large 
problems of expansion. They do not have the technical planning personne! for 
the job. They do not have the money. And Federal agencies are lacking in 
authority to help them with the technical planning job. Land-use regulations 
are lacking to control and direct development into suitable areas. In some 
instances they do not even have the enforceable health and building ordinances 
to prevent insanitary and unsafe conditions. 

The building of Government towns in most cases may not be necessary to 
provide for adequate housing and community development. Nevertheless this 
point must be made quite clear: The fact that complete towns are not built 
requires more careful planning and programing—not less. An overall national 
program is needed to coordinate the diverse local and Federal interests and 
direct them toward sound development programs for the areas around the 
atomic-energy installations. 

With its broad authority in this field, the AEC would probably be in the best 
position to provide direction in solving or preventing some of the community 
problems. However, just at the time when the program is expanding and the 
problems are increasing, the Commission is moving away from exercising posi- 
tive responsibility for provision of housing and community facilities. 

The agency does have a housing and community program, but it operates under 
the Production Office. Problems of production naturally are likely to get princi- 
pal attention—budgetwise and in terms of administrative attention. This makes 
it difficult to give adequate attention to the important community problems and 
programs. The headquarters staff for the community program is small and its 
efforts must be spread over many details. There is little opportunity, or top-side 
directive, for developing the comprehensive community-development program 
that is essential for the expanding atomic-energy activities. Lack of such a 
program is causing difficulty and delays in the expansion efforts. Even the 
programing for existing communities is hampered. At Hanford for example, 
there still are several thousand trailers in use despite the known need for 
additional permanent housing in the community. 

Under the circumstances it may be advisable to make the community program 
independent of the production problems in the agency. Perhaps moving it com- 
pletely to another agency, or setting up an independent authority would be 
desirable. 

Conclusion 

Because of the size and importance of the atomic-energy program, and its 
serious impact on communities, it is essential to work out a comprehensive 
national program for housing and community development in atomic-energy 
centers. For this purpose a National Advisory Commission should be established. 

The Commission should include members from inside and outside Government 
with an interest and competence in publie and community affairs. The members 
would review past experience, examine current problems of expansion, appraise 
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efforts now. being made, and obtain advice of administrative and. legislative 
leaders concerned with this field. On that basis they would make their recom- 
mendations on the program. The recommendations of such a group, based on 
study of the problem, could be of sufficent importance to establish the program 
ona firm-action basis. 

Among the questions which need attention are: 

What is the scope of Federal and local responsibility for community develop- 
ment in atomic-energy centers? What kind of technical and financial help 
should be provided to localities? How ean localities best organize to protect 
themselves as well as participate in this important program’? 

How should Federal responsibility for the program be organized? What 
agency should have the coordinating responsibility’? Suggestions have been 
made that the community program be moved out of AEC to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. An alternative suggestion is that a new independent 
development authority should be set up. 

How should the program for disposal of existing communities be handled? 

jy AEC or some other agency? What adjustments should be made in the dis- 

posal procedure in the interest of the national program’? To what extent should 
the Federal Government contribute to support of community services if the 
towns ure incorporated 

What procedures can be followed to avoid the blighting effect of unsound de- 
velopment and land use, and avoid excessive speculation on land in new centers? 
(Por example, should present authority in National Housing Act be used to 
assemble lind for housing and community facilities, or is there some other means 
that should be recommended 7) 

What would be a desirable pattern of development in these areas—concentrated 
in specific communities or dispersed? What other industries should be en- 
couraged ? 

What is needed in the way of legislation and administrative procedures to 
assure success of the program? 


PART 2. THE OAK RIDGE SITUATION 


This section of the report deals mainly with the situation at the atomic-energy 
community at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The discussion centers on problems and ques- 
tions that have arisen in connection with the contemplated disposal program— 
sale of houses and other property and the possible incorporation of the com- 
munity. Some of the points may also have a bearing on the situation at other 
atomic energy communities. 


OAK RIDGE BACKGROUND 


The story of the Oak Ridge community has been told in numerous published 
reports and articles. For purposes of this report it is necessary only to briefly 
outline some of the main facts. 

Oak Ridge now has a stated population of 30,500. Within the town there 
are 8,500 housing units in active use, consisting of single-family dwellings, duplex 
(two-family) units, and multifamily apartment buildings of various types. In 
addition to the 8,500 family units in use, there are dormitory accommodations 
for single persons and about SOO temporary dwellings which are vacant. These 
last are listed as unsuitable for occupancy and are to be removed. 

Some of the dwellings now in use are definitely temporary and will have to 
be replaced. Many of the units are suitable for extended use. In between are 
a number of others whose long-term use may be questionable because of the 
amount and type of rehabilitation required. 

The Oak Ridge community is wholly owned and operated by the AEC. This 
includes all homes, real estate, and community facilities. Commercial facilities 
are leased to individual concessionnaires. Community management activities 
are conducted for the Commission by Management Services, Inc., a firm whose 
employees are paid by AEC. 

There is no provision for local self-government by the residents. An advisory 
council has been set up by means of informal elctions conducted by the residents, 
It does not have any official status and can only advise on conduct of community 
affairs. 

About 40 percent of the plant employees live outside the community and off 
the project area. Many of them would like to live in the community so as to 
be closer to their jobs; however, the housing is not available. Additional plant 
expansion is in prospect, and this will further increase the demand and need 
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for housing accommodations. The present shortage of housing and the expected 
increased demand have both affected the reaction of residents to the contemplated 
housing disposal program. 

For some time there have been discussions and studies of the Oak Ridge situa- 
tion in connection with rental policy as well as the sale of houses and community 
incorportation. Particularly pertinent in relation to this present report are 
the following: 

Survey on community incorporation and proposed charter for Oak Ridge (J. L. 

Jacobs Co.). 

Rent survey and appraisal made in connection with projected rent increases 

(Treadwell and Goldstein). 

Report of panel on community operations; recommendations on disposal and 
incorporation (Scurry panel). 

Appraisers recommendations on sales prices for sample houses and lots (Knox- 
ville Real Estate Board). 

Survey of reactions of Oak Ridge personnel to Scurry panel proposals and ap- 
praisers’ recommendations (Bureau of Census). 

Steps toward disposal 

The Scurry panel reports released in August 1951, contained specific recom- 
mendations on incorporation of the Community, sale of housing and real estate, 
and procedures fwr disposal. The report discusses many related problems and 
factors which mast be considered in connection with both disposal nd 
incorporation, 

Recommendations of the panel included: A priority system for disposal of 
certain properties, methods of financing the sale and lease of real estate within 
the community for homebuilding and commercial development. The panel also 
made recommendations on such matters as: Raising rents, legislation, and wn 
information program. 

The Scurry panel report and recommendations were used as the basis sor 
further action by AEC, After the report was issued the AEC engaged appraisers 
of the Knoxville Real Estate Board to evaluate the various types of properties 
that had been recommended for sale to the residents. Only 1- and 2-ramily 
dwellings and individual lots were to be offered to residents or workers on a 
priority basis. The multifamily units and other properties would be offered 
to investors without any priority. Results of the appraisal were announced in 
the community newspaper, the Oak Ridger on February 14, 1952. 

Following this the Bureau of Census at the request of AEC conducted a survey 
to obtain reactions of residents and workers to possible purchase of homes. In 
the survey, reference Was made to the sales prices set by the appraisers and 
to the recommendations of the Scurry panel. 

While the various surveys and studies have been made at the request of AEC, 
the Commission has made no statement of its own position. even in a general 
way. It has not stated its position on such basie factors as the timing of the 
dispesal program to avoid an atmosphere of sales being forced on occupants, 
If for example, the disposal program begins before arrangements are made to 
provide suitable alternative rental and sales housing in the area, the occupant 
may be faced with the choice of either buying his present house or giving up 
his (See Comments under “Programing of disposal.” ) 

The lack of clarifying statements by the Commission about the disposal 
program has resulted in misunderstanding and some resentment on the part of 
residents. Consequently many residents did not participate in the census survey 
of reactions, The nonparticipation may also have been due in part to the fact 
that a number of the questions in the survey were confusing and did not permit 
clear answers. In addition there was objection to the fact that this survey, 
the only one of reactions of residents, Was confined to Scurry panel proposals 
and covered only a few of these. While the Scurry panel did make a number 
of good recommendations, residents do not agree with all of them and would like 
to see alternate proposals considered. 

In any case for one reason or another, only 11 percent of the residents returned 
the questionnaires. Of those who responded 56 percent indicated intention to 
buy an existing house in Oak Ridge. Another 4.5 percent stated intention to 
buy alot. This means roughly one-fourth of the total residents showed interest 
in buying property im Oak Ridge. 

Need for clarifying statements 

Actually the interest is probably greater than incicated in the census survey— 

if we can judge by discussions with residents, including those who did not respond 
30718—53-——5 
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to the questionnaire. But, if a true picture of the situation is to be obtained 
it will be necessary for the AEC to make clarifying statements about the disposal 
program, Any further withholding of clear statements on the Commission's 
position can only add to the present misunderstanding, confusion, and resent- 
ment. It may also have a serious effect on morale of the community and the 
workers, for which the Commission has a very definite responsibility. 

It is not necessary for the Commission in such statements to define every 
detail. That, in fact, is impossible at this stage. However, there is no good 
reason to hold back on a statement of general policy on disposal and community 
organization. Under existing circumstances it would be helpful to include a 
declaration of good intentions and among other things permit clarification on 
such questions as: Timing of disposal, forced sales, provision of alternative 
housing, guaranties of structural soundness. Definite assurance should alo 
be given that other reasonable proposals not included in the Scurry panel report 
will be welcomed by the Commission. 


A suggested procedure 

In this connection, the Scurry panel makes an excellent recommendation 
(p. 4 of their report) that the Commission should develop plans for real-estate 
disposal and incorporation of the communities and should present such plans 
to the residents. This would enable the residents to become fully informed, 
would permit them to participate fully and intelligently in the formation of 
plans, and would enable them to determine the risks in purchasing of property. 

So far this has not been done. It ought to be done before the Commission's 
plans are presented to Congress in the form of legislative recommendations. 
If it is done in time, residents will be glad to participate in developing the most 
acceptable plans, 

Programing of disposal 

There is a strong feeling among residents that the disposal program should 
not begin until arrangements have been made for providing alternative housing 
for rent and sale. This feeling is expressed also in the write-in comments of 
the census survey. 

The concern of residents relates to both their housing and job situations. They 
do not want the disposal program to be conducted as a forced sale—which it 
would be unless there is opportunity to obtain other housing. They are fully 
aware of the existing shortage of housing in Oak Ridge and the surrounding 
area. They know that unless AEC builds additional units or makes land avail- 
able for private housing development prior to the sale of existing units, there 
will be no other housing available in the community, and they will have to buy 
their present homes if they want a place to live. 

With respect to the job situation—unless alternative housing is available a 
worker may be forced to buy the house he now occupies—even if it is unsuitable, 
or else leave his job. For with the shortage of housing in the whole area, a man 
who cannot purchase the house he now occupies may have to go elsewhere for 
employment in order to find housing for his family. 

In this situation the AEC has a responsibility. Originally when workers were 
recruited for the program at Oak Ridge they were assured housing for their 
families. This basic condition of employment should not now be arbitrarily re- 
moved. Asa matter of fairness the Commission should make specific provision 
to assure that occupants who are not in a position to buy their present homes 
wil! have opportunity to get other accommodations at reasonable terms. These 
may be in existing apartment units or newly built housing. Such priority occu- 
pants who do not buy their homes should be granted priority on available vacan- 
cies in existing apartment units if they wish it. Unless the rentals or sales 
prices of the alternative accommodations are within reach of the family income 
the obligation to the occupant will not be met. 


Reappraisal of prices 

Many residents express the feeling that the stated appraised prices of houses 
are substantially higher than they ought to be. This attitude is based on their 
views of the quality of construction and the cost of construction. They also feel 
that greater allowance should be made for depreciation and that the rent pay- 
ments over the years have already accounted for a large portion of the cost. 
They are also concerned that the cost of maintenance and repairs on certain 
types of units may add greatly to the price of their homes. These factors should 
be taken into account when final appraisals are made. 
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The appraisers who recommended the sales prices have apparently proceeded 
according to instructions. They have set prices on a basis of comparability 
with housing in surrounding communities, with some consideration also for con- 
strutcion costs. Residents are of the opinion that the concept of comparability 
is being stretched in order to put higher values on their units for rental or sales 
purposes. 

Special aspects of comparability 

The concept of comparability is also used in connection with the proposals for 
raising rent levels in the community. The trouble with this concept is that it 
overlooks certain important factors. For instance—the very fact that Oak Ridge 
was established and grew in size and has had a shortage of housing, has pushed 
up the prices and rents for housing accommodations in all nearby areas. 

There is no normal situation close by to which Oak Ridge housing can be 
properly compared. Actually, if a serious effort is to be made to achieve reason- 
able comparability it would have to include some moderation of prices and rents in 
surrounding areas. As long as a shortage of housing continues at Oak Ridge and 
the vicinity comparability as such cannot be a valid basis for determining prices 
or rents in the community. 

Construction comparability 

From another viewpoint, Oak Ridge housing is not exactly comparable with 
housing elesewhere. Many of the units were built according to special systems of 
construction not commonly used to such an extent in other localities. 

Because of the terrific shoriage of site labor at Oak Ridge during the war a 
large number of the units had to be prefabricated in sections outside the arca 
and were then shipped in and assembled at the site. In addition some 2.500 of 
the single-family dwellings and many of the apartment units were erected ac- 
cording to the Cemesto system of construction. If such housing is to be evalu- 
ated on a basis of comparability the housing to which it is compored shon'd 
be similar. In this connection there is an example of comparability that can 
be considered. 

Shortly before Oak Ridge was started a development of over a thousand 
Cemesto houses were erected at the Glen Martin plant near Baltimore. Con- 
struction costs were substantially lower than at Oak Ridge. For example, the 
672 square feet, 2-hedroom Cemesto house at Oak Ridge has a_ listed con- 
struction cost of $4,800. At the Martin plant houses of identical plan and same 
construction system cost in the neighborhood of $2,100. The Architectural 
Forum for November 1951, discussed the Martin development in detail pro- 
viding cost data and other pertinent information. 

The costs indicated above for Oak Ridge and the Martin project both ex- 
clude cost of the land. It is obvious that this large difference in costs must be 
due to the very special circumstances surrounding the building of Ovk Ride 
and must be considered part of war costs. Under normal circumstances the 
Oak Ridge houses could have been built at very much reduced costs. This fact 
should be considered in setting the selling price of these units. In determining 
the final prices on these houses it may be advisable to select a special panel 
of appraisers, with part of the panel selected by the residents. 

A policy on pricing 

In the Oak Ridge situation it will not be altogether easy to arrive at fair 
prices for all houses to be sold. Units built recently have a higher construction 
cost than those built earlier in the program. Existing units differ net only in 
cost but also in type of construction and relative quality of accotimodations, 

From the point of view of Federal policy the guiding principle should be to 
give the residents the benefit of lower costs whenever possible rather than taking 
advantage of inflated values. This means sales should he at the lowest possible 
prices without regard for price levels of housing elsewhere. Unless this is dene 
the Government will not be meeting its obligation to resist inflation and unjus- 
tified price rises. 

Housing built in the future will also be more costly than the units built several 
years ago. However, this dees not justify increasing prices on existing units. 
Neither the occupants of existing or future housing can gain by this procedure 
which only encourages generally higher prices. 

The best way to reduce the disparity in cost between existing and new housing 
is to encourage the use of eflicient cost-saving methods. This can be done in the 
programing of housing, in obtaining financing assistance, and in making land 
available for development purposes. 
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Guarantee on structural soundness 

One of the frequently raised questions at Oak Ridge is: How much will main- 
tenance and repairs cost on the houses that are sold? Several reasons account 
for this special interest. 

First, many of the homes were built as temporary units during the war and 
consequently did not follow standards for permanent types of housing. Second, 
Commission members in reporting to Congress and in other statements have 
referred to the extremely high cost of maintenance and repair. For example, 
David Lilienthal before the Senate Appropriations Committee on June 15, 1948, 
said, “the housing to a very large extent (consisted of) buildings that were not 
intended to have a long life, and their maintenance cost is prohibitive.” Again, 
the Commission reported to the House of Representatives Appropriations Com- 
mittee in 1950 that maintenance costs on many houses exceeded rents received 
(report on hearings, p. 1.125). Currently also, a large number of units have had 
to be scheduled for major rehabilitation. 

While many of these early units have been replaced 2nd others have been 
rehabilitated, a considerable number of them still remain and apparently will 
he offered for sale. Because of the published statements on high maintenance 
costs and their own observations, residents naturally are concerned about the 
possibility of greatly increased hidden costs of purchasing these units. The 
costs of structural repairs are particularly important. Among the write-in com- 
ments on the census questionnaires concern was frequently expressed over the 
quality of certain construction and anticipated high maintenance costs on certain 
types of houses. 

Another factor should be mentioned. Members of the Scurry panel considere | 
the possibility of providing a “guaranty with respect to sound structural condi- 
tion” in connection with the sale of houses. They concluded that such a guar- 
anty was not desirable, However, they make the following statement (p. 29 of 
their report); “While the great majority of houses are in good structural con- 
dition, nevertheless, there are a sufficient number which might give rise to 
claims, * * *” 

In view of the various circumstances, and specifically because a number of 
units may give rise to claims, a guaranty on structural soundness should be 
definitely reconsidered, Because of structural conditions certain units probably 
should not be sold at all, and for those that are offered for sale we should 
strongly recommend that a guaranty of the structure be provided. It will help 
remove the qualms of residents and will help avoid the impression that the Fed- 
eral Government may be seeking to take unfair advantage of prospective home 
purchasers. 

PROVISION OF ADDITIONAL HOUSING 


Aggressive efforts should be made by the Commission to stimulate construction 
of additional housing—both rental and sales before the disposal program begins. 
This ts needed to overcome the present shortage and to meet future demands 
resulting from expected additions to the work force. The fact that 40 percent 
of plant employees now live off the project area and many of them would like 
to live in the community emphasizes the need for increasing the housing supply. 

To help stimulate the necessary construction the APC will have to make land 
available—not just as individual house sites, but also in substantial tracts for 
building by developers. The land should be sold at prices to induce moderate 
rentals and sales prices for housing. The Commission, by recommending legisla- 
tive action and by other means, can help in obtaining the necessary financing for 
the additional homes building. 

Future housing should be programed to include a substantial number of homes 
with more than three bedrooms. There already is a considerable need for units 
with four bedrooms, The programing should also assure rents and sales prices 
that are actually within reach of workers’ incomes, This may require a positive 
program for encouraging all builders to use the most efficient methods for cost 
savings that can be passed on to the occupants. 

Provision can and should be made to see that present residents and workers 
have first priority for occupancy of the new housing if they wish it. The Com- 
mission has started preliminary negotiations for the building of a 500-unit project 
under title 8 of the National Housing Act. However these arrangements are 
only tentative thus far. In connection with possible new housing at Oak Ridge 
it is worth noting that private developers building at Savannah River and some 
other critical areas have been able to achieve some moderate rental and sales 
prices. For example, 3-bedroom detached houses of 1,100 square feet are offered 
for $73 monthly rental. 
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The possibility should be explored for encouraging cooperative and limited 
dividend housing ventures as means for obtaining moderate prices and rentals. 
Cooperative housing 

Serious consideration can well be given to the possibilities of cooperative 
housing at Oak Ridge. In making land available for home building and in 
arrangements for financing assistance, cooperative housing should not be ex- 
cluded. The circumstances at Oak Ridge provide a favorable atmosphere for 
successful venture in cooperative home building. 

Residents have a mutual interest in both their jobs and their community. In 
addition to the usual groups—veterans, church, women’s organizations, ete. 
the trade-union group with a substantial membership offers an excellent base for 
sponsoring cooperative home-building activity. By exercising their personal 
initiative through a cooperative, the members can benefit themselves and the 
builders who work with them. 

Among the advantages are low down payments extended periods of amorti- 
zation, low interest rates, reduced risk for builders, assured construction finane- 
ing, elimination of usual sales expenses. Overall savings of 10 to 15 percent 
and more can be achieved. In addition. members can achieve further savings 
if they wish through participating in some of the work themselves. Savings in 
cost through cooperative building would provide a means for reducing the dif- 
ference in price between existing houses and new houses built during a high cost 
period. 

THE RENT SITUATION 


During the past 2 years rents have been raised in Oak Ridge and additional 
increases have been and are being sought. Both the rent appraisers (Treadwell 
& Goldstein) and members of the Scurry panel have recommended increases. 

The reasons given for seeking further increases include these: To make Oak 
Ridge rents comparable with rents in surrounding areas: increased rents will 
mike it possible to sell housing at a higher price: monthly payments will seem 
more attractive than high rents: investors will find apartment units more at- 
tractive with high rents. 

The special aspect of “comparability” is discussed earlier in this report. The 
other points may be good ones if the principal purpose is to increase the returns 
fronr these properties. However, they do not of themselves justify increases. 
The question of increases should he determined on the basis of need in relation to 
economical operation of the properties. 

Disposal of cristing apartment units 

Some strings should be attached to the sale of existing apartment buildings. 
As the Scurry panel suggests an adequate number of units should be set aside and 
reserved for use of employees on the atomic energy program. In addition, there 
should be means to protect occupants against unjustified and excessive rent in- 
creases, This can be done without inflicting any hardship on investors who 
purchase these units. The probability that new rental housing units may be 
higher in cost and hence have higher rents than existing units should not be con- 
sidered sufficient justification for raising rents on existing units. 

If suitable financing can be arranged consideration should be given to the 
possibility of residents forming Cooperatives to purchase some of the apart- 
ment units. The possibility of limited dividend rental housing should also be 
explored. 

Priority systems 

Serious difficulties are likely to be encountered with the priority system for 
sale of housing as proposed by the Scurry panel. There is particular objection 
to the 90-day limit for exercising priorities. It is not very well understood. The 
way it sounds to many residents now is that a person has 90 days to buy the 
house he occupies or have it sold out from under him—and with no assurance 
he has any place else to go. Any time limit on priorities should provide present 
occupants with a guaranty that assures them the use of their present or other 
suifable quarters pending location of regular accommedations. First priority 
holders who do not purchase present homes should be granted priority for avail- 
able vacancies in existing apartment buildings if they so choose. 

The method of selecting among second priority holders only by lot is un- 
satisfactory. Consideration should be given to selecting eligibles according to 
family requirements for certain types of units before resorting to chance. For 
example, a family that needs a 3-bedroom unit because of family composition 
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should have preference over a family that needs only 1 or 2 bedrooms. In 
addition senior residents in the area and on the job should have higher preference 
than more recent arrivals in obtaining suitable quarters. 

In connection with the general allocation of available housing the present 
stated procedure is that accommodations will be assigned according to needs of 
family for particular type of units—not on the basis of the kind of job. There 
is strong feeling that this procedure should be strictly followed—for any new 
housing as well as for existing units. 


Low-income housing 

Oak Ridge has a substantial number of employees with incomes of $2,500 and 
less and quite a number under $2,000, They now occupy the lowest rent units, 
some of which are shabby and substandard. This is particularly so among the 
Negro families. While some may be able to purchase their existing houses at 
low down payments and on extended terms, they will not be able to buy standard 
types of new housing because of high costs. 

This situation requires a definite program for very low-cost and low-rent hous- 
ing. Some rental units may have to be retained by the Commission to assure low 
rentals. If the community is incorporated a public housing authority may be set 
up as in other communities, and arrangements made for Federal subsidy if 
necessary. 


Community incorporation 

Many residents are favorably inclined toward incorporation of Oak Ridge as an 
independent community. Special surveys have been made and the town council 
has been studying the matter together with other organizations in the community. 
However, a number of questions need answers and clarification before unquali- 
fied approval of the residents can be taken for granted. These questions have 
to do with taxes and payments for community services, special assessments, and 
other matters related to community costs and ability to pay. 

Some of the necessary information may be provided by the AEC but for some 
of it special studies and outside assistance may be required. On this point the 
Scurry panel recommended (p. 4 of their report) that the Commission should 
undertake before incorporation to provide data, planning services, and other 
forms of assistance to the Communities. This is a good suggestion. Accordingly, 
it may be desirable to authorize the town council to hire experts to go into the 
questions (and provide the council with the necessary funds for the purpose). 
The experts could discuss their findings in detail with the council members, 
and report to the residents at public meetings. Among the questions of concern 
to the Community are the following: 


Tares and payments for municipal services 

There is not enough information on how much taxes and other payments for 
municipal services are likely to be after incorporation. Residents are concerned 
about this because of the very high per capita cost of community operation at 
Oak Ridge. This cost has been higher than in any community of comparable size 
in Tennessee or in any of the surrounding States. (During 1948, for example, the 
cost was $128 a person; with one exception, this was the highest cost in the 
entire United States.) 

The nature of the AEC operation is the principal factor in this high cost for 
community services. Some of the residents are concerned that tax payments 
may be so high that they will not be able to make the necessary payments on 
their homes. It has been proposed that housing be sold first—before inecorpora- 
tion. However, it is clear that additional information is needed on probable tax 
payments, special assessments and the like before residents are able to properly 
determine the cost of home ownership, and their own ability to pay for it. 


Payments by AEC 

In communities the size of Oak Ridge there is usnally some industry which 
makes a substantial contribution through taxes for the support of community 
facilities and services. In Oak Ridge this is not the case, and any payments 
of that kind, if they are made, must come from the AEC. The Commission is 
authorized to make certain payments, including those in lieu of taxes, for sup- 
port of community services. At this time there is a lack of definite informa- 
tion on how much the Commission might be willing to provide through such 
payments. Because of the high costs of community operation, the payments 
by AEC are a very important factor in determining how much the residents 
will have to pay in case of incorporation. Some real discussion of ways, means, 
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and amounts of AEC contributions is necessary for a clear decision on 
incorporation. 

The CHatrmMan. You may proceed, Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. GoopMan. In order to have a complete understanding of the 
special problems arising out of Government operations of the atomic- 
energy industry, the CLO national housing committee engaged one of 
the community experts who were employed by the Manhattan project 
to establish their Oak Ridge community. He has submitted a report 
entitled “Housing and Community Policy in Atomic Energy Centers,” 
a copy of which is attached hereto. I hope this committee will have 
an opportunity to read the full report, but I call your particular at- 
tention to the section on page 13, entitled “The Rent Situation.” 
Note in the second paragraph the phrasing, “Increased rents will make 
it possible to sell the housing at a higher price.” This is in a com- 
munity which does not have the kind of foes government which might 
protect its citizens from its landlords, which in this case is the Federal 
Government, 

Mr. Chairman, there are many situations similar to this one through- 
out the country. Therefore, we of the CLO urge this committee, and 
the Congress, to endorse and enact the principles contained in the bills 
pending here before you. I want to take this opportunity to commend 
Committee Members Barrett O'Hara, Hugh J. Addonizio, William A. 
Barrett. Isidore Dollinger. 

As we understand them, the bills provide: 

1. A2-vear extension to April 50, 1955, 

I hope the committee will prevent the necessity for our having to 
come back here every year for further reconsideration of this problem. 

There is adequate provision for decoutrol of any community that 
meets the standard set forth in the act, and decontrol of communities 
can be taken care of now. 

If the problem of continuation, in those communities that still need 
it, could be let up quickly and easily, we wouldn't be here today. But 
because this is such a difficult problem, and the adequate supplies are 
such a difficult problem, we have had to come back again and again and 
again to address ourselves to that same problem. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will accept the recommendation 
in the bills for extension to April 30, 1955, partly, if I may say, for 
relief of yourselves from a continuing review of this problem, and 

2, Administrative discretion in the general administration of the act. 
This means that whomever the President sees fit to designate as his 
agent will have authority to control, decontrol, recontrol, set the level 
of rent, within the general purposes of the statute. Provision is made 
for appeal to the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

I believe that we ought to have trust in whomever the President 
will designate to administer this act fairly. 

3. Local advisory board system is continued in effect, giving active 
local participation in the administrative decisions effecting the opera- 
tions of the law. 

All interests in the community, fairly represented, have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the actual administration of the program in 
their local communities. This is true community participation, and 
I commend this section of the act to the committee. 
Also provisions made for regulation of evictions. 
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The CIO feels that the administrative discretion of designating 
areas for continuance of control might well be guided by administra- 
tive standards agreed upon by the Congress and possibly spelled out 
inthe act. It is our belief that the best test of the housing shortage 
is the vacancy factor. 

We recommend that where the community is affected by a large 
volume of defense contracts, and the vacancy rate is less than 2 per- 
cent, that there be administrative authority to put the area under 
control, and that until the vacancy rate reaches the level of 7 percent, 
which has been established as the standard by FHA, that controls be 
maintained. 

In this connection T am attaching, and ask that it be made a part of 
the record, a copy of the resolution on housing and rent control 
adopted at the Mth Constitutional Convention of the CLO, December 
2, 1952. 

The Cramman. That may be done. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


Housing And Renny 


RESOLUTION NO. 28, ADOPTED AT THE 14 TILT CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE CIO 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., DECEMBER 2, 1952 


The recruiting of additional workers in large numbers to man expanded 
defense plants continues to focus attention on the inadequate supply of housing 
in most industrial areas throughout the country. Recent studies by the Bureau 
of Census and by private research organizations reveal vacaney rates approach- 
ing zero in many industrial areas. 

This shortage is not being met by the private real-estate industry, even though 
it is being subsidized through the insured-mortgage program and by direct pur- 
chase of mortgages by the Federal Government through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. Yet the Federal Government has failed to act under 
the Defense Housing Act to provide permanent housing for defense workers in 
those communities where private enterprise has failed to supply the needed 
housing. 

Congressional investigation has revealed serious abuses in the administration 
of the GI and FHA insured-mortgage program. The administration of these 
programs seems to be directed toward protection of the mortgage-banking indus- 
try rather than of the consumer or of the Government's equity in the insured 
mortgage. One Congressman reported: “Some of the houses which I saw were 
so bad that I believe they will be the slums of tomorrow.” 

The program of the Federal agencies is now directed toward a maximum 
production of 1.2 million houses a year. If the production rate exceeds that 
figure the law provides for the reimposition of discriminatory credit controls. 

Since 1948 the CIO has urged that the total volume of home construction be 
increased to an annual rate of 2 million homes a year, in order to provide for 
the elimination of slum dwellings, for current growth of population, and for 
the replacement of homes damaged by fire, flood, or deterioration : Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: 

1. The Critical Areas Advisory Committee is requested to implement the 
provisions of law designating as “critical” defense housing areas all areas affected 
by inmigration due to defense contracts that have a vacancy rate of less than 
2 percent and by maintaining that designation in effect until the vacancy rate 
equals the 7-percent standard established by FHA. 

2. The Congress should extend and strengthen rent control throughout the 
United States and should continue it in effect as long as the defense mobilization 
sere and the housing shortage prevent normal bargaining between landlord and 

enant. 

3. The Defense Housing Act must be strengthened to provide an increase in 
housing supply in all areas designated as “critical.” 

4. The Congress is urged to take steps to expand home construction to 2 million 
units a year, and the Administration is urged to increase its request for public 
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housing construction to the maximum of 200,000 units a year provided by the law 
of 1949. 


5. To meet the needs of those families ineligible for public housing and unable 
to buy the luxury housing provided by private enterprise in the present market 
the Congress is urged to enact a program to provide long-term, low-interest loans 
for middle-income families. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Goodman. 

Are there any questions by members of the committee? 

I note there is a rolleall on the floor on the matter of Hawaiian 
statehood, and if there are no questions, we are glad to have had you 
back with us again, Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. Goopman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand adjourned and meet to- 
morrow morning on this same subject, at 10 o'clock, gentlemen. 

The witnesses who were scheduled for this morning, and who were 
not heard, will be reached, if possible, at least some of them, tomorrow 
morning, if they will return at that time. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1953 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 


(The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Wolcott, Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, 
Betts, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, 
Spence, Brown, Patman, Rains, Multer, Deane, Addonizio, Dollinger, 
Bolling, Hays, and O'Hara. 

The CHatrman. The committee will come to order, and we will 
resume the hearings on rent control. 

We will hear first this morning Mr. Paul Blair, of the Apartment 
Owners Association of Boston. 

Is that correct, Mr. Blair? 

Mr. Buair. That is correct, sir. 

The Carman. We are very glad to have you proceed in any man- 
ner vou see fit. 

Mr. Buarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C. BLAIR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BOSTON 
APARTMENT HOUSE OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Buarr. And may I thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to be heard and your very kind effort in allowing me to be heard today 
so that I may return to business. 

Tam Paul C. Blair, executive secretary of the Boston Apartment 
House Owners Association, representing the majority of organized 
rental housing property owners in Boston and Greater Boston, Mass. 
As a representative of that association, I appear before you to urge 
that there be no extension of the present Housing and Rent Act, and 
that Congress refuse to establish any standby controls on any basis 
over rents, 

I propose to limit my testimony today to two major issues within 
the framework of rent control, that have or will be used by those 
seeking the extension of Federal Rent Control. They are, namely : 
(1) Rent advisory boards, and (2) local option or referendum for 
extension of rent control. 

Insofar as rent advisory boards are concerned, it is well to review 
that they were created by the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 as a 
means of providing an element of “home rule” in a Federal program 
of rent control that was expanding at a dangerous rate. Advisory 
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hoards were designed to provide rent directors with a “board of diree- 
tors” to advise, recommend, and suggest changes and policies in the 
best interest of the area they served. Congress, in good faith, wrote 
such requirements into the law, and the rent-control officials immedi- 
ately started taking advantage of it. 

Rent advisory boards have been used as foils by the Office of Rent 
Stabilization and its predecessor agencies, through various methods 
of intrigue, duplicity, and straight power politics, to carry out the 
aims and ambitions of said agencies, which would result in strength- 
ening the case for continuing rent control and thereby their agencies 
and their jobs. This has been true in major cities throughout the 
United States. It has been particularly true, as your committee is 
well aware, in cities such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, and other 
major centers, where advisory boards were asked to give large in- 
creases in rent merely to keep controls in effect. These requests were 
made unofficially and officially by the responsible agencies. 

By the same token, rent advisory boards are used by the Office of 
Rent Stabilization to prevent property owners from getting their just 
and due increases in rent, where such general rent increases would, in 
the opinion of rent officials, hurt their case for continued rent control. 

An example of this is Norfolk and Sulfolk Counties, Mass., an area 
containing Boston, Brookline, Quincy, Winthrop, Chelsea, and other 
cities and towns. This area is served by one advisory board of 15 
members. Of the 13 members 4 are union officials, 3 CLO, and 1 A. F. 
of I.; 5 hold politically appointed jobs, 1 is a bank officer, 1 is an 
attorney and former political officeholder, 1 works for a real-estate 
firm, and 1 owns his own business. 

On January 5, 1953, the Boston Apartment House Owners Associa- 
ticn filed a request with the Norfolk-Suffolk Rent Advisory Board for 
a hearing—exhibit IT to discuss the need for an across-the-board 
increase in rent to recompense the owners of rental property who had 
not previously been granted relief for the sharply increased costs in 
taxes, fuel, repairs, insurance, payroll, and other items of expense in 
rental property operation. On January 30, 1953, the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Rent Advisory Board held a meeting to hear the petitioner, and tabled 
action toa subsequent meeting, date to be decided. A special meeting 
was held on Thursday, February 12, 1953, for the purpose of voting 
on the percentage increase, on information submitted by the petitioner 
at the January 30, 1953, meeting. At that February 12 meeting it 
was decided to give the petitioner 7 davs to submit data and evidence 
of increased costs for substantiation. The information was filed for 
verification with the area rent director on February 17, 1953. The 
area rent director found that, in each item submitted by the petitioner 
citing increased cost from 1942 to 1952, the petitioner had used the 
minimum increased cost figures—see exhibits IT through IX. Based 
upon the allowed ratio to income used by the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion in Norfolk and Suffolk Counties, it was shown that the percent of 
increased cost to rental income since 1942 for five selected major items 
of expense was: 


Percent 
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It was also shown that rental income in Massachusetts, per the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has increased 18.4 percent from January 
1942 to December 31, 1952. 

Despite this conclusive evidence showing the increased costs of 
operating rental housing, the Norfolk-Suffolk Rent Advisory Board 
refused to grant the petitioner’s request for an across-the-board in- 
crease, by a tie vote of 6 to 6,at a meeting held February 19, 1953. 

Immediately following the board’s decision, an appeal, exhibit NT, 
was sent to the Acting Director of Rent Stabilization, requesting him 
to carry out the mandate of Congress which specifies in section 20+ (b) 
(1) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 as amended that the Presi- 
dent (the Stabilizer )— 
shall, by regulation or order, make such individual and general adjustments in 
such maximum rents in any defense-rental area or any portion thereof, or with 
respect to any housing accommodations or any class of housing accommodations 
within any such area or any portion thereof, as may be necessary to remove 
hardships or to correct other inequities, or further to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this title. 

In spite of the merits of this case, and the requirements of the law, 
the Rent Stabilizer refuses to act. 

Now, as to the local option or referendum for extension of rent 
control: The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 as amended (1952) pro- 
vided that rent controls would be extended beyond September 350, 
1952, until April 380, 1953, in noncritical areas where the local govern- 
ing body— 
declares (by resolution of its governing body adopted for that purpose, or by 
popular referendum in accordance with local law) that a substantial shortage 
of housing accommodations exists which requires the continuance of Federal 
rent control in such city, town, or village. 

Immediately following the passage of the law, a concentrated drive 
was made by the staff of the regional rent office and the area rent 
offices in Massachusetts to cause local governing bodies to pass a 
resolution for rent-control extension. Cities and towns were con- 
tacted by the rent-control officials, urging them to pass a resolution 
to extend controls, and supplying them with sample resolutions to be 
acted upon by the governing body. 

At the same time, the resources of the rent-control offices were 
employed to loose a flood of publicity and propaganda designed to 
set up a hue and cry for rent-control extension. The usual dire pre- 
dictions for which rent-control propagandists are well known were 
used. 

This resulted in the following: 

1. The governing bodies of many cities and towns hastily passed 
extending resolutions, without allowing owners of property to be 
heard. 

2. The propaganda caused the Massachusetts legislature to put the 
question before the people in the primaries of September 1952. 

3. The people reacted to the frightening propaganda by voting to 
continue controls in most cities and towns. 

The vote of the governing bodies, and the vote of the people, to 
continue controls were only a reflection of the fear engendered by 
rent-control propagandists, and in no way proved that a substantial 
shortage of housing accommodations existed. 
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Now a word as to housing in Boston, 1940 to 1950, and housing in 
Massachusetts, 1940 to 1950: 

Unlike many other sections of America, Boston and Massachusetts 
have not had a heavy immigration or population increase since 1940 
(exhibit XII). The ¢ ‘ommonwealth had an increase in population 
of 373,793 persons in the 10-year period, 1940 to 1950, In 1940, there 
were 100,558 vacant housing units: we added 187.545 housing units— 
a total of 288,105 units for 375,793 persons. 

In Boston, population increased 20,047 during the same period, 
1940 to 1950. We had 14,121 vacant units in 1940, added 13,731 in 
10 years—a total of 27,02; 27.852 housing units for 20,047 people. 

In view of the evidence presented before “this committee by people 
who seek only to unshackle themselves from the bondage of bu- 
reaucracy, so that natural laws under our free-enter prise system will 
govern the relationship between owner and cecupant, we respectfully 
request that this committee report no further need for Federal control 
over rents. 

Now, I will be happy to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Blair, would vou like the matters that appear 
appended to your statement to be included in the record 4 

Mr. Buatr. would, sir. 

The Crainman. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The exhibits referred to by Mr. Blair in his statement are as 
follows:) 


EXHIBIT I 


Boston APARTMENT HOUSE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Brookline, Mass... January 5, 1953. 
NoRvoLK-SurroLK Rent Apvisory Bo' rp, 
Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: The Boston Apartment House Owners Association, represent- 
ing the major portion of organized property owners in Norfolk and Suffolk 
Counties, respectfully re quests a conference or hearing, as soon as practicable, 

with the Norfolk-Suffolk Rent Advisory Board to discuss the need for an across- 
the-hoard increase in rent to compensate for the sharply increased costs  in- 
herent in the operation of rental housing at the present time. 

As would be brought out at our meeting, we propose a 10-percent across-the- 
board increase, using a simplified petition method such as the D-140 precedure, 
which was successfully used in increasing rents 20 percent above the June 30, 
1:47. level, 

It goes without saying that such an increase would greatly decrease, if not 
eliminate completely, the backlog of petitions within the area rent office, and 
make a future operation of said office a smoother one, working as it is under 
the duress of a tremendous manpower shortage. 

We respectfully request that the advisory board, due to the urgency of the 
pro expedite the time for meeting and dis: ussion so that we may advise 
our many members not to file the hundreds of 1-106 petitions currently being 
prepared, seeking compensation for the increased costs of 1952, inasmuch as an 
across-the-board increase by simple petition method would achieve the same 
results, and lessen the impact upon the area rent office. 

Thonking you in advance for your consideration and past courtesies, 1 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Paurt C. Biatr, 

Precutive Secretary, 
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OxXHIBIT II 


Tares 
| | Percent 
Tax rate | 1942 | 195 increase 
| 
Revere 47. 40 | 56. 80 23.8 
Chelsea 49. SO 63.00 27.3 
Winthrop ____- 27. 40 45. 80 
Brookline 23.90 | 40. 20 68.0 
53. 80 73.0 


1 Assessments have been increased. 

NotE.—In Brookline, assessments were raised $500 for each 3-family house, or multiple thereof, in 1952. 
In addition, there had been a previous increase in 1947 of $500 for each 3 families, or multiple thereof, making 
a total assessment increase of $1,000 for each 3 families. 


Exutpit III 


Fuel 
1942 1953 Percent in- 
crease 
Coal (per ton) | 
Run of mine $9.45 $15.90 | 68,2 
Bituminous stoker 9.30 | 16.75 80.0 
Anthracite stove and nut. 14. 50 27.05 
Oil: 
Light fuel oil gallon 072 | 134 86.0 
No, 6 (bunker C) barrel 1. 56 2.42 | 55.0 
| | 
Source: Metropolitan Coal Co, 
ExHibit 1V 
Labor 
Percent 
949 on: 
1942 1953 lncrease 
Bricklayers $1. 625 $3. 00 
Carpenters 1. 50 2. 625 75 
Electricians 1. 65 2.9% Th 
Painters 1.375 2.40 74 
Plasterers 1. 666 3.05 
Plumbers 1.65 2.85 72 
Building laborers 1.00 1.93 93 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, release dated Jan. 22, 1953; Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil, Feb. 13, 1953. 


V 
FIRE INSURANCE 


Insurance costs have doubled since rent control due to the depreciatien of the 
purchasing power of the dollar—it now requires twice as much insubatnce as wis 
carried in 1942 to repair or replace an insurance loss, 

In other words, for each $100 in insurance a building was required to carry 
in 1926 the following amounts had to be carried in each of these yerurs: 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Cost per 100-square-foot area: 


Source: Royal Indemnity Co. 


Exurerr VI 
JANITORS’ WAGES 


A survey, involving 235 buildings containing 6,321 suites, reveals that jani- 
tors’ wages have increased an average of 53 percent between March 1, 1942, and 
December 31, 1952. 


Exuisir VII 
Roof repairs and replacement 


Cost per 10-foot square: 


Source: Ideal Skylight & Roofing Co. 


Exuinrr VIIT 


Equipment 
Percent in- 
1942 1953 crease 

Oil burner: 

Stoker: 


Sources: Boston Consolidated Gas Co., General Electric Co., Seltzer & Co., Metropolitan Coal Co., 
White Fuel Co.,and Winkler Stoker Co. 


IX 
Paint 
Percent 
1942 1953 increase 
Good quality Hat white.......................-<...... gallon $2. 50 $4.45 78.0 
Good quality outside house..... 3.00 5.45 81.6 


Source: J. S. Johnson & Sons. 
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ExHipir X 


[Percent] 


Percentage 
of inere sed 


Increase, ORS ratio 

1942-52 (3) to income 

rental 

income 

Taxes: 

Boston ! - 62.9 24.9 15. 66 
Brookline ! His 16. 93 
Quincy IS. 3 
Insurance 100 3.2 3.2 
Repairs, maintenance, janitorial materials 79.4 40 
Payroll (janitors) - 53 a4 1. Us 


| These percentage increases reflect only the increase in rate. In addition, there have been sharp assess- 
ment increases. 
Increased costs as above: 


Boston percent. 45.68 
Brookline. do 41). 
Quincy do 48. 52 


Exuipit XI 


Boston APARTMENT House OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Brookline, Mass., February 19, 1952. 
Mr. G. Barr, 
Acting Director of Rent Stabilization, 
Office of Rent Stabilization, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barr: On January 5, 1953, the Boston Apartment House Owners 
Association filed a request with the Norfolk-Suffolk Rent Advisory Board for 
a hearing (copy enclosed) to discuss the need for a 10-percent across-the-board 
increase in rent to recompense owners of rental property in said counties for 
the sharply increased costs in taxes, fuel, repairs, insurance, payroll, and other 
items of expense in rental property operation. 

On January 30, 1953, the advisory board held a meeting to hear the petitioner, 
and tabled action to a subsequent meeting, date to be decided. 

A special meeting was held on Tuesday, February 12, 1953, for the purpose of 
voting on the percentage increase, on information submitted by the petitioner at 
the January 30, 1953, meeting. 

At the February 12, 1953, meeting, it was decided to give the petitioner 7 days 
to submit data and evidence of increased costs to the area rent director for sub- 
stantiation. 

The information was filed for verification with the area rent director on Feb- 
ruary 17, 19538. 

The area rent director found that, in each item submitted by the petitioner 
citing increased costs from 1942 to 1952(3), the petitioner was correct and had 
used the min'mum increased cost figures. (See attached copy of evidence of in- 
creased cost filed with the rent director.) 

Based upon the allowed ratio to income used by the Office of Rent Stabilization 
in Norfolk and Suffolk Counties, it was shown that the percent of increased cost 
to rental income since 1942 for five selected major items of expense was: 


Percent 


It was also shown that the rental income in Massachusetts, per the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has increased 18.4 percent from January 1942, to December 31, 
1952. 

Despite this conclusive evidence showing the increased costs of operating 
rental housing, the Norfolk-Suffolk Rent Advisory Board has refused, because 
of the domination of the public-interest members of the board by political and 
union leaders, to grant the petitioner’s request for a 10-percent increase in rent. 
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The Boston Apartment House Owners Association, representing the major 
portion of rental housing in Norfolk and Suffolk Counties, respectfully requests 
and urges you, as Rent Stabilizer, to carry out the mandate of Congress to give 
relief jor increased costs of operation, to keep faith with the American public 
who have invested in real property, and to show that the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion is a fair and just agency. 

The Boston Apartment House Owners Association urges you to overrule the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Advisory Board, or issue an administrative order granting own- 
ers in Norfolk and Suffolk Counties, Mass., the relief requested, which is only 
partial compensation for the increased costs of operation. 

Very truly yours, 
Paut C. Bratr, Evrecutive Secretary. 


Exutsir XII 


Population and housing, 1940-50 


| Popul\tion Populjtion Percent Housing Housing Percent 

1940 | 1950 increase) units 1940 units 1950 increase 

Massachusetts 4,316, 721 4, 690, 514 8. 66 1, 221, 252 1, 408, 797 15. 36 
Boston 770, 816 T90, SHB 2.60 211, 514 225, 245 6.49 


The Caiman. Are there questions of Mr. Blair? 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Blair, | am directing your attention to page 5 of 
your prepared statement. You state that the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts put the question of the continuance of rent control up to the 
people of Massachusetts / 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. How did that election result? 

Mr. Brarr. One hundred and ninety communities voted to continue 
controls, 

Mr. O'Hara. One hundred and ninety ? 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. In how many communities was the proposition put ? 

Mr. Buarr. Three hundred and forty. 

Mr. O'Hara. And a substantial majority of the communities elected 
to continue under rent control ? 

Mr. Buatr. That is correct. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, are you questioning the right of the people to 
determine for themselves, in any community, what they sanaiies advis- 
able to be done in that community ? 

Mr. Buarr. I question another thing, quite different from that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, yes or no, sir. Do you question the right of the 
people to make a determination of their own problems? 

Mr. Buatr. I believe in the democratic system. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Along that same line, Mr. Blair, the city of Boston 
voted; did it not? 

Mr. Buair. Yes, it did. 
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Mr. Hays. And the result there was not quite 4 to 1 in favor of rent 


control: is that correct ? 


Mr. Buarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hays. 115.000 to 30.000, 

Well. now, in Bosten, [suppose that the argument might be made 
that there is a great preponderance of renters: is that true 

Mr. Buatr. That is very true. 

Mr. Hays. What would vou say about Pittsfield. Mass. 

Mr. would answer the question, if may, in this way: 
According to the testiniony presented yesterday by the CLO. saving 
that 115.000 persons versus 30,000 persons in Boston voted fer the 
continuation of rent control, that fails to tell you the whole story. 
Boston had already extended rent controls through the extension of its 


city council before this matter was even put on the referendum. 


Mr. Hays. Well, we will admit that there may be a special case in 
Boston. But I am asking about the city of Pittsfield. Would you 
say that city had more renters than property owners / 

Mr. Bratr. No, would not. 

Mr. Hays. I don't think so. I happen to know a little bit about 
Pittsfield, and T think the substantial majority of the people there 
would be property owners. 

Mr. Brair. I would guess that about 50 to 60 percent are. 

Mr. Hays. Yet they voted 21% to 1 for rent control ? 

Mr. Buiarr. This vote, sir, proved one thing, and you can prove that 
in any section or town in the United States: That there are always 
inore tenants than there are owners of rental property. The people 
who would vote on this issue are not homeowners. They are not 
concerned with it. We have towns, if you are familiar with Massa- 
chusetts, that have SO percent of the people in them homeowners; 20 
percent of the town are tenants; 5 percent of the people may own the 
property, so you have a 4 to 1 ratio of people who own property 
versus people who rent property. 

Mr. Hays. I know that is the argument that is being made, and 
that is exactly why Iam trying to find out what you have to say about 
these cities where the proportion of homeowners is so preponderant 
to either tenants or landlords. 

In other words, T would say, without knowing any more about 
it, on the face of it, that the chances are you would get a pretty un- 
biased vote. 

Mr. OakMan. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxman. I would like to ask this question: Was this refer- 
endum held at a special election or was it at a regular or presidential 
election 

Mr. Brair. It was held in conjunction with the primaries. The 
question was put on the ballot, without regard for people who were or 
were not. registered. Anyone who was eligible to vote could go in 
and vote on this issue, 

Mr. Oakman. Even though they were not registered / 

Mr. Beate. That is correct. 

Mr. Oakman. Do you know what percentage of the electorate turned 
out for that primary election / 
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Mr. Buam. It was the smallest in the history of Massachusetts. 
That I know. 

Mr. Oaxman. In my home town the other day we had a primary 
election and less than 12 percent of the registered voters turned out. 
I think that what the gentleman says is probably true, that those 
who are renters would turn out in goodly numbers, whereas a man 
who owned his home might not be interested enough to take the time 
to go to cast his vote because it didn’t directly, he thought, affect him. 

Mr. Hays. I will agree with you, Mr. Oakman, that there is that 
chance and that is why I wanted to develop the question. But you 
can carry that argument to its logical conclusion and say, because you 
and I might have been nominated by a minority of the people eligible 
to vote that that wasn’t a valid nomination, But Iam going to stay 
wivway. 

Mr. Merritt. Would the gentleman yield for one question / 

Mr. Hays. Certainly. 

Mr. Merriti. Of those who did vote in these elections, what per- 
centage of all the people voting voted on the question of retention of 
rent control? Do you know ¢ 

Mr. Buatr. Yes: I believe that 57 percent of the people who voted 
did not vote on the question at all. That is approximate. 

Mr. Merritt. That would mean 43 percent ¢ 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Merrity. Forty-three percent, then, of the people who did vote 
voted on the question of rent control ¢ 

Mr. Buatr. That is right, sir. 

May Iaddtothat? We have a town called Winchester, Mass., that 
has 800 tenants, 800 tenant housing units, rather, out of more than 
3,100, almost 3,200. 

In that town the persons who were asking for the extension of con- 
trols won by 7 or 8 votes. But there were only about 900 votes cast 
altogether on both sides of the question. That answers your question, 
sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr, Blair, have you had in Massachusetts a standby 
State law with respect to rent control? 

Mr. Buatr. No, sir; we have never had. 

The CuatrMan. Is it before the legislature now / 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir; it has been before it for the last 6 years. 

The Cuarrman. Has the issue crystallized to the point where you 
have any information as to what the legislature might do? 

Mr. Bua. No; I don’t know, sir. It is a moot point. I couldn’t 
answer that question. 

The CuatrmMan. The question involved, as I understand it, is 
whether the State should set up rent-control machinery—that is, the 
area of dispute is narrowed to whether the State shall set up its own 
rent-control machinery or whether it shall delegate to the cities and 
towns the authority to control their own rents; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beare. That is correct, sir; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Blair. 

We will now hear from Mr. Teninga, chairman of the rent decontrol 
committee of Chicago Real Estate Board. 
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STATEMENT OF CORNELIUS TENINGA, CHAIRMAN OF RENT DE- 
CONTROL COMMITTEE OF CHICAGO REAL ESTATE BOARD AND 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF CHICAGO METROPOLITAN HOME 
BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. TentnGa. Tam speaking on behalf of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board and as chairman for the committee of rent decontrol of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, and on behalf of the legislative committee 
of Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders Association. 

Tam here on behalf of the Chicago Real Estate Board and the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Home Builders Association. Both organizations 
have asked me to express their appreciation for this opportunity to 
appear before you. We submit that Federal rent controls should be 
permitted to expire on April 30, 1955, 

There are at least three basic reasons for this. First, at the present 
time, in Chicago, there is no housing shortage which will cause sub- 
stantial rent increases and require the continuance of controls. See- 
ond, controls largely contribute to an accelerating deterioration of 
our city’s neighborhoods and to a consequent increase in its municipal 
problems. This trend cannot be reversed while controls continue. 
And, third, controls perpetuate a form of un-American discrimina- 
tion against landowners and tenants of uncontrolled units. 

As we have said, at the present time, in Chicago, there is no housing 
shortage which will cause substantial rent increases. Since 145, in 
the metropolitan area, over 200,000 new homes and apartments—not 
conversions—have been completed. In Chicago alone, the increase 
exceeded 84,000. There were 16,700 vacant habitable units in the 
city proper in 1950. There were also 119400 units occupied by only 
one person at that time as against 77412 in 140, an increase of 42,000, 
or over 54 percent. Those figures would be higher as of today. A 
great many of the apartments occupied by one person are large units, 
a hoarding of space by those who through early possession have been 
continued in occupancy at an uneconomic price. It is in this group 
that vacancies appear quickly when controls are ended. If the ter- 
mination of controls and the elimination of hoarding make available 
as few as 20,000 of the units now occupied by one person, the number 
of vacancies will exceed 36,000, the approximate number in 140. 

There is further evidence of the increase in the supply of dwelling 
units. Last week 1 firm of building managers, a member of the Chi- 
ago Real Estate Board, with branch offices throughout the metro- 
politan area, reported 25 apartments available and no waiting list 
as in the past. These included two 4-room units in Evanston, 1 at 
S75 per month and another at 890 per month, and 2 controlled units 
in the Hyde Park section of Chicago, 1 of 4 rooms at $83.80 per month 
and another of 6 rooms at $120.05 per month. The same is true in 
the Negro section of Chicago. Many agencies that previously spe- 
cialized in finding apartments now are practically out of business 
because their services no longer are needed. In a letter attached 
hereto as exhibit A, the president of the Dearborn Real Estate Board 
points out that controls have created an illusion of housing shortage. 

The figures of the Census Bureau contain significant evidence of 
the improvement in Chicago’s housing supply. According to those 
statistics the number of persons per dwelling unit declined from 3.6 
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in 1940 to 3.4 in 1950.) During that period the median persons per 
dwelling unit fell from 3.2 to 2.9 and the percentage of occupancy 
by 1 person or less per room increased from 83 percent to 85 percent. 

Even in the widely publicized “Back of the Yards” district of Chi- 
cago, a map and data for which are presented herewith as exhibit B. 
there has been a substantial improvement in housing conditions since 
1940, The population fell from 80,725 in 1940 to 75.917 in 1950, a 
decline of 6 percent. Total dwelling units in 1940 were 21,064 and 
remained substantially the same in 1950 at 21,116. Total vacancies 
in 1940 were 536 units or 2.5 percent; in 1950, 286 units, or 1.4 percent. 
The numer of units oceupied by more than 1.51 persons per room de- 
clined from 1,079 in 1940 to 647 in 1950. a ratio of 40 percent. 

Its economic status is indicated by the fact that within the area 
there are 18 savings and loan associations with combined assets of 
over $36,000,000, and the 2 banks of the area have savings deposits of 
$43,000,000. It is obvious that the area is occupied by a thrifty and 
frugal class of people. Rents in 1940 averaged $18.54 per month, 
compared with $25.65 in 1950, an increase of 38.4 percent, about aver- 
age for the entire country. The median income within the area was 
$1,673 in 1940, which had increased to $3,427 by 1950. Thus the aver- 
age tenant in this area paid 13.3 percent of his income for rent im 
1940, which had dropped to 9 percent in 1950. How it can be said 
that these deserving citizens must be subsidized by continued controls 
is beyond our comprehension. 

The Cuarrman. Are you speaking of rents for apartments or room 
rents, when you say they averaged $18? 

Mr. Tenrnca. Those are dwelling units within the back of the 
yards district, Mr. Chairman, as defined in exhibit B. 

The Cuarrman,. That is not per room? 

Mr. Tenrnea. No: that is per unit, from the census reports of 1950. 

The Crarrman. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. Tentnea. There was no housing shortage in Chicago in 1940. 
Rent controls were not even thought of. Facilities for housing the 
population were more commodious in 1950 than in 1940, It is there- 
fore obvious that today there is no housing shortage which would 

‘ause substantial rent increases and require the continuance of con- 
trols. The problem is solely one of correcting a temporary maladjust- 
ment caused by controls themselves. 

Chicago is an island of control in a large area of decontrol. Ad- 
joining our city are the large suburbs of Hammond in Indiana and 
Harvey, Blue Island, Berwyn, Cicero, Oak Park, Evanston, and many 
others in Hlinois. The problems and housing of those communities 
are similar to those of Chicago. Rent controls expired there on Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. No substantial rent increases or evictions occurred. 
None would follow in Chicago. As early as 1947, in Chicago, apart- 
ment or residential hotels were decontrolled. At that early date the 
transition from controls was made with only modest rent increases 
and with no evictions. 

The experience of Hammond is typical of that of our neighboring 
cities and will be typical of that of Chicago proper. Vernon C. Ander- 
son has been mayor of Hammond for more than 5 years. In a letter 
attached hereto as exhibit C, he testifies about the rents of his city. 
He points out that Hammond was decontrolled by action of its city 
council, then recontrolled by the Office of Rent Stabilization, when 
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Lake County, Ind., was designated a defense area, and later again 
decontrolled by action of its city council. He says that there were 
some rent increases and some decreases, but that in any event the law 
of supply and demand soon stabilized the housing market. 

Detroit presents a similar picture. That city had no substantial rent 
increases or evictions. A recent editorial of the Detroit Free Press 
attached hereto as exhibit D attests to the orderly transition from con- 
trol to decontrol there. In fact, nowhere have the dire forebodings of 
the Office of Rent Stabilization, the CIO, and other tenant groups 
materialized. No community has experienced the overnight doubling 
of rents, mass evictions, civil disturbances, and riots in the wake of 
decontrol which they predicted. 

Chicago confidently expects rent controls to expire on April 30. 
While the city council did take action to continue controls until that 
date, it did so on the assumption that they would end at that time. 
The report of the housing committee of the council, which formed the 
basis for its action, said that circumstances warranted “the continu- 
unce of rent controls for the immediate future” and recommended a 
general mandatory rent increase and an additional optional rent in- 
crease on the execution of leases as means of preparing for complete 
decontrol. The repert noted that thereby “rents would approach the 
rise in rent level to be anticipated in the middle and upper rental 
ranges with decontrol, and reduce the shock for lower rent units” and 
the “maldistribution of housing might be remedied, thus mitigating 
the possibility of wholesale moveouts and confusion when complete 
decontrol takes place.” 

The inevitable result of controls, even if sympathetically and fairly 
administered in harmony with the spirit of the law as declared by the 
Congress, leads to an accelerated deterioration of the apartment areas 
of our cities. With rental income limited and other costs constantly 
rising, owners have been unable properly to maintain their rental 
properties. Many owners converted apartments into smaller units to 
obtain the decontrol permitted by law, but, since mortgage loans sel- 
dom are available for this purpose, they usually did so in as flimsy a 
manner as possible and still gain the sought-for exemption from con- 
trols. The report of the Housing Committee of the City Council of 
Chicago, previously referred to, which formed the basis for its action 
in continuing rent controls until April 30, 1953, recognized this prob- 
lem and said: 

A vast number of landlords have been unable to maintain their properties prop- 
erly and still realize a fair return on their investment. * * * The conservation 
of our residential neighborhoods is a primary responsibility of the city, and the 
effect of the council decision in implementing conservation must constantly be 
kept in mind. 

Physical change inevitably presages social change. As apartment 
sections of Chicago have declined because of the deterioration and 
flimsy conversions under rent control, the better citizens have moved 
tothe suburbs. Ina recent article, reprinted and attached as exhibit EF, 
Chancellor Kimpton of the University of Chicago points out how the 
once-substantial area around the university is becoming a slum. This 
spreading blight accentuates the city’s problems by reducing its reve- 
nues and increasing the need for municipal services. 

The damaging consequences of controls are bad enough, but they 
have been greatly aggravated by a deliberate maladministration and 
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record of broken promises, misrepresentation and devotion to an alien 
ideology which we are certain is not contemplated by the basic law 
which you have enacted. 

Our most recent experience with this attitude occurred in connection 
with the discussions which led to an extension of controls last Septem- 
ber. In August 1952 Tighe Woods, the then Director of the Office of 
Rent Stabilization, promised Alderman Merriam, chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the City Council of Chicago, that he would 
grant Chicago a general 15-percent increase over prevailing rents if 
the Chicago Real Estate Board, the Chicago Metropolitan Home 
Builders Association, and similar organizations would not oppose the 
continuance until April 80, 1953, of rent controls. These organiza- 
tions agreed to make only a token opposition to the extension of con- 
trols . The city council recommended a general increase in rents, of 
15 percent for small buildings and 10 percent for large buildings. The 
Office of Rent Stabilization referred that suggestion to its local ad- 
visory board in Chicago, which recommended a general increase of 10 
percent over rents in effect on July 1, 1952. Contrary to the recom- 
mendation, however, the Office of Rent Stabilization ordered an in- 
crease of 30 percent over the rents of June 30, 1947, which is far from 
being the same thing. 

This committee will quickly recognize this when it recalls that in 
1951, the Congress had ordered a general increase of 20 percent over 
the rents of June 30, 1947, and when it further recalls that in the 
years since 1947 many individual adjustments in rents had been 
made. Thus, in performance, Woods’ promise of a general 15-per- 
cent increase over prevailing rents for all accommodations became 
approximately a 7-percent increase for less than half. Certainly such 
insincere conduct is not an essential part of rent control. 

Another gross misrepresentation involves the so-called “fair net 
operating income” regulations. In 1940 the Congress directed what 
is now the Office of Rent Stabilization to provide for individual rent 
adjustments where properties were not returning “a fair net operating 
income.” ‘Tighe Woods, the then Director, advised this committee that 
at that time a survey by his office showed the ratio of net income to 
gross income to be 25 percent for small buildings and 20 percent 
for large buildings. Thereupon he issued regulations adopting those 
percentages as “the fair net operating income.” When the organiza- 
tions which I represent pressed him for the data supporting those 
percentages, he replied that such information was confidential, had 
been presented to this committee in executive session, and would not be 
made available. Woods’ representations to this committee were a 
direct misrepresentation and fraud. A survey, the results of which 
are attached hereto as exhibit F, shows that in 1941, in large build- 
ings in Chicago, the ratio of net income to gross income was in excess 
of 40 percent. 

To the average layman these figures may mean very little. In 
actual practice, however, the adoption of this regulation which was 
entirely discretionary with the Rent Control Administration re- 

quired a landlord to absorb a loss of one-half of his normal net in- 
come before he was able to qualify for relief from hardship, for which 
relief the law very considerately made provision. This was tanta- 
mount to confiscation of one-half the value of the landlord’s property. 
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Many other abuses exists. The following are a few examples: () 
The Chicago Oflice of Rent Stabilization flatly refuses to consider any 
— for a rent adjustment on a ground provided for in the regu- 
ations covering a situation where the rent is lower than that for com- 
parable units. 

(6) The “fair net operating income” formula is such that stove- 
heated buildings are denied all relief thereunder. 

(¢) In compliance work, where any dispute of fact is involved, the 
Chicago office always accepts the tenant’s word at face value and 
never accepts an owner’s statement, although sometimes accompanied 
by supporting evidence. 

(d) The Chicago Local Advisory Board, despite a recent expansion 
of its membership, is heavily weighted with members who actively 
represent the viewpoint of tenants of controlled units. It is at least 
8 months behind in considering its cases. Its attitude and backlog 
make it an instrument of injustice to owners. 

Such maladministration emphasizes the problem of controlling the 
controllers, which is avoided when controls are removed. 

Ten years’ experience with rent controls demonstrates that whatever 
their original justification, they not only have added to the problenis 
of our municipality. but also have become a form of gross discrimina- 
tion against a substantial class of our citizens. In 1942, wages and 
prices, like residential rents, were frozen. By the fall of 1946, all 
controls, except those over rents, had been removed. During the latter 
part of 1950, after the Korean outbreak, many controls were reimposed, 
but again these have virtually disappeared. Nevertheless, our op- 
ponents ask you to renew a policy of discrimination by continuing 
rent controls as was done in 1947. 

We already have referred to the well-known fact that income from 
residential properties was restricted while expenses of operation 
steadily increased. A further increase of 10 percent in real-estate 
taxes in Chicago has just been announced. An equally well-known 
fact is that over the past 10 years the purchasing power of the dollar 
has steadily The operation of these forces has been par- 
ticularly severe on owners whose incomes have been limited by the 
continuance of rent control, while wages and other prices increased 
substantially. 

Different treatment for different segments of our economy cannot be 
justified on the basis of economics or patriotism. The imposition of 
the burden of the fight against inflation on owners alone is unfair to 
them, our neighborhoods and our municipalities. As stated by Leo 
Grebler, research professor in urban land use and housing at Columbia 
University, in the International Labor Review of April 1952: 

* * * This division of the population into two groups bearing disproportionate 
shares of the burden of inflation is perhaps the most serious effect of rent control, 
and one that is indefensible on either economic or social criteria. 

If the fight against inflation is to continue, it must be in a manner 
which affects all parts of our economy equally. This can be done most 
effectively, we believe, under present circumstances, indirectly through 
the control of credit. 

Since in Chicago there is no housing shortage which will cause sub- 
stantial rent increases, the device of controls which discriminates 
against a substantial class of our citizens and results in the deteriora- 
tion of our neighborhoods should end. We respectfully repeat that 
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Federal rent controls should be permitted to expire on April 30, 1953, 
The Cuairman. I wonder if it would be agreeable to the committee 
if Mr. Teninga could stand aside temporarily so that we may hear 
Congressman Javits, whom I understand must leave. If it is agree- 
able, we will hear from Congressman Javits now. 
We are glad to have you here, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity very much 
and I shall not intrude on the committee for more than 5 minutes, 
unless they have some particular questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have three points which I think I can make very 
quickly, with respect to the legislation which the committee is con- 
sidering. 

First, Iam very deeply convinced that standby controls, which are 
under discussion, are very important to the continuance of the defense 
effort. I think they give the economy a certain feeling of security, 
which could not otherwise be obtained. 

The Carman. Are you speaking of rent controls or standby 
controls? 

Mr. Javirs. I am speaking of standby controls now, which would 
enable the President to restore controls upon items in the cost of 
living and so forth. I will deal with rent control in a moment. 

I treat that as a separate subject, because we have to incorporate 
that in the present legislation, rather than in the standby. 

I am speaking now of the power to control prices upon items in the 
cost of living, of the character which have recently been terminated. 
I think that would give the economy generally a feeling of security, 
which it would not otherwise have. 

It is true that the President can always assemble the Congress, and 
ask the Congress to put a control mechanism into effect. Everybody 
knows that this takes time, and the experience which we had from 
September of 1950 until January of 1951, in which the mere mechanics 
of establishing some kind of a control system, and the fact that the 
administration didn’t get on its horse and move, resulted in the great- 
est rise of the total rise which occurred post-Korea. That should 
serve as an object lesson to us that a piece of machinery of this charac- 
ter in our armory is very important due to the fact that we are in 
a war, and that the inflationary problem is by no means licked, as is 
evidenced from any look at the budget, and the fact that the de- 
fense-expenditure figures are now, and will in early 1954, attain their 
high, whereas the monetary impact of that expenditure has not been 
felt to this extent up until now. 

It is true that the American economy has done fabulously in turn- 
ing out goods and services—just something that was unbelievable 
by any student heretofore. 

I think that is all the more reason why the economy is entitled to 
this feeling of security, so that if the thing goes wrong again, in terms 
of prices, a piece of machinery is readily available at the hands of the 
Chief Executive to halt any runaway trend. 

Certainly I think that here, too, we must deal in personalities. The 
President’s attitude, his character, the platform upon which he has 
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power vested there will be used only in the most advised way, and only 
under the greatest stress, and that is all the more reason, I think, for 
seeing that it is available. 

Mr. Mctrer. Mr. Javits, that is not a political issue and should not 
be treated as such. It may be of interest to you that many Democrats 
of this House trust our President to the same extent as you do. Asa 
matter of fact, my bill for standby freeze authority was introduced 
on the 18th of February, and at least 21 other Members of my party 
have sponsored the same bill to give the President that standby power. 
Congressman Dollinger and many others joined with me in introdue- 
ing that bill. 

Mr. Javits. I might say to my colleague from New York that he is 
our President. I hope very much the Democrats won't try to capture 
him so early in the game. 

Mr. Muvrer, Without arguing about who captured who, let me in- 
dicate that we are having trouble convincing him that you and I are 
right about the standby power. I did notice that Senator Capehart 
yesterday said the President will take the standby controls. It is not 
standby controls, but standby freeze power in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Javirs. I think the President has been, probably among the 
American Presidents, in a very special class for being extremely solicit- 
ous about the organization of our Government in three separate and 
independent branches. So it may not be so easy to get an expression 
from him as to what Congress ought to do on a thing like this, but I 
think there is enough patriotism, and enough sense, here, to do what 
we ought to do, and I really think we ought to contain this standby 
control authority, or freeze authority, as my colleague states, in this 
bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other point, about rent control, I would 
like to make now. 

First, I think it i+ scsential to defense mobilization that a rent- 
contre: power with respect to defense areas be continued. I don’t 
want to go into the details of the argument of that. You have had 
it many times before. Except I would like to emphasize that I think 
it is an essential element in defense mobilization, just as essential as 
the right to place orders, build plants—it is the way in which you get 
workers to go from one place to another, and we haven't taken to 
ordering people around in this country yet even for defense. There- 
fore, we must attract them from one place, which may be comfortable 
and more populous, to another where we want them to work in the 
defense effort, and I think this is one of the ways, and a very good 
way, in which they can be attracted—the fact that they feel they 
wont be fleeced by rents, and I think the committee is very well 
acquainted with the scandals which have taken place around defense 
areas and military establishments, in giving people extremely poor 
accommodations for very high prices. This has been a subject of 
comment not only in testimony before this committee, but it is al- 
most a social fact, which you can see in almost any movie about a 
military camp or a defense plant, in any theater, and I think it is a 
very deeply understood social fact and therefore ought to be dealt 
with by the committee. 
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The last point about rent control which I know is much more con- 
troversial, and which IT would nevertheless like to impress upon you, 
is that there still exists a big city situation, which affects New York, 
Chicago, and other places in the country, big cities located in States 
where rent control, in the State, has pretty hard sledding. 

We have a situation in New York right now, in which there is a 
very much controverted rent-control bill before the State legislature. 
There is one chance in so many—I can’t tell how many—that such 
a fracas may produce no rent-control bill. In that case you are 
thrown back either on some form of municipal control, which in New 
York we had a terrific scandal about, as the committee may remember, 
some years ago, or you have to look to the Federal Government. 

I still believe—— 

Mr. Muurer. New York City can’t get rent control on a municipal- 
ity level unless the State legislature gives it the authority to impose the 
control. 

Mr. Javirs. Well, I am coming to that in just a minute. 

We have a situation in which great cities—Chicago is a notable 
example; New York City may be an example—as I say, there is one 
chance in I don’t know how many that this difficulty which we are 
having in New York may produce no rent control—I am rather hope- 
ful that we will have a fair rent-control law—Chicago I understand 
‘an get none because of the attitude of the legislature, which has a 
complexion of downstate Tlinois, as they call it, and is very much 
against rent control—and T think that in view of the fact that rents 
in the big cities are so very mucha part of the inflationary picture, the 
United States ought to continue to make it possible, as it has, up to 
April 30, 1953, for these big city areas to seek the protection of 
I’ederal rent control where all other means fail. 

And I would hope very much that that authority would be con- 
tinued until June 30, 1954. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my presentation, 

The Are there questions? 

Mr. Dotirncer. I know how you feel about rent control. I wish 
you would convince the Governor of our State of New York of the 
necessity to do something. What he is trying to do, I think, could 
ruin us in the city of New York. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that, I wouldn't attempt 
to take the committee’s time to discuss the New York rent-control 
situation except to say what I did, and I think the gentleman will 
agree with me that we could get into such an embroilment that we 
would have no rent-control law. 

Mr. Doviincer. What I meant was to have you convince the Gov- 
ernor as vou have us of the necessity. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you. , 

Mr. Berrs. IT am wondering what. the difficulty was that you men- 
tioned that the legislature was encountering with respect to a rent- 
control law. 

Mr. Javrrs. I didn’t want to make a particular point of the New 
York State Legislature, which happens to be debating the thing now. 
But vou have, in these big States like Illinois and New York, the 
problem of the areas which are not particularly interested in rent 
control because they don’t feel the need, and the one big city in the 
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State, like New York in New York State, Chieago in Illinois, which 
very urgently needs it, and needs it very badly. 

Now, the State of New York has a rent-control law under considera- 
tion in the legislature. There is a great deal of opposition to that 
in New York State. Tam not speaking in a partisan way: IT am 
speaking only of the fact. It is conceivable that the State legisla- 
ture will say, “Well, O. K.. if you dont want what we offer you, 
vou don't get anything.” That ‘is possible. In that case you have 
a very bad situation, from the point of view not only of the city of 
New York, but of the country, because New York has 8 percent of 
the population, and does an enormous amount of the country’s busi- 
ness, does practically all its financial business, and a very large part 
of its needle trade, and so on, and this has a very great impact upon 
the national economy, and if the Federal rent-control tent, as it were, 
remains available, as it does now, until April 30, 1953, 1 think it is a 
very valuable protection in dealing with such a situation, That was 
the only point I was making. 

Mr. Kinsurn. Well, New York is one State that did put in State 
rent control, 

Mr. Javirs. Not only did it put in State rent control—and I hope 
we won't get into a row about this—but I deeply believe that the 
New York State rental control law was superior to anything which 
the people of the city of New York and the people of the State of 
New York could get from the Federal Government, either under 
existing law or anything that is likely to come out of the Congress, 
and I rather hope very much that that will still be true in the rent- 
control law which the State legislature passes. 

I only point out that it is ina row right now, and conceivably there 
could be no law. 

Mr. Kitnurn. Well, New York State, under Governor Dewey, did 
pass a State rent-control law. 

Mr. Javirs. And an excellent one. 

Mr. Kinsurn. That took the place of the Federal rent control when 
expired. 

Mr. Javrrs. Yes. 

Mr. Kivrvrn. Illinois under Governor Stevenson didn’t pass any 
law. He didn’t even try. 

Mr. Javirs. I don’t want to get into that—— 

Mr. Muvrer. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. May I say ‘this: Illinois has not passed any such law, 
and Tam told by the men from Chicago that there is very little likeli- 
hood that they will. 

Mr. Muvrer. Mr. Betts, will vou vield 

Mr. Berrs. yield. 

Mr. Meutrer. I think we ought to point out that under Governor 
Stevenson, Tlinois had a Republican legislature. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to how good our New York State rent- 
control law is—at least, many of us feel that one of the worst things 
that happened is the day it became effective there was an across-the- 
board increase of rents throughout the city under that so-ealled good 
law. Now, I know that you didn't advocate that across-the- hoard 
increase. You were opposed to it. But that was the first thing that 
happened under this good Republican law in New York. 
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Mr. Javrrs. Well, if I may just say this to my colleague. I have 
only compared it with what we could get under Federal law. I feel 
very deeply about that. That you are never going to do under Fed- 
eral law than under New York State law. That is the only conclusion 
Tcame to. Then I feel the American people decided very capably in 
the last election, and as to the gubernatorial election in 1954 the people 
will decide. 

Mr. Kitewrn. Governor Dewey has had a Republican legislature, 
too. 

Mr. Muvrer. Yes; that is right, and they gave us a bad law, 

Mr. Berrs. Does New York have a rent-control law now ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. It does. 

Mr. DotuineGer. Not for long, though. 

Mr. Javirs. Just for a couple of months, but the rent-control law 
is under consideration in the State legislature and there is every like- 
lihood, in all fairness, that there will be an extension of that law. 
There is the outside contingency, as I said, but the row about the law, 
which has very heavy opposition from New York City, may result in 
no law. That is just a possibility. It is a much less possibility that 
you are going to get a law in Illinois, where I understand the chances 
are nil. 

Mr. Berrs. If the New York State Legislature did pass one, would 
there be a need for us to pass one ? 

Mr. Javirs. No. If New York State continues rent control, I believe 
that the New York law is likely to be about as good as the people can 
get, as compared with a Federal law. I am only talking about the 
outside contingency, which I point out might even happen in New 
York, that we would have no law at all. 

Mr. Berrs. Well, the thought I had in mind was: You mentioned 
the terrific opposition to it in New York. There might be the same 
situation on the Federal scene and it might be easier to work it out 
locally in the State of New York than in the Congress. 

Mr. Javits. It won’t be so much a question of opposition. It would 
be a question of taking whatever there was in that case. If there 
was no New York State rent-control law the only protection New 
York City could get would be if there was a Federal law, as my col- 
league from New York pointed out. That would be the only way 
open. 

o only point out that this, too, in a sense, is a standby thing, very 
ce eR to certain big cities, like New York, and even more so to 
hicago. 

Mr. Berrs. Do you think the standby should be more or less a 
freeze proposition ¢ 

Mr. Javrrs. Not in the rent field. You can’t have a freeze in the 
rent field. There are too many variables in it. After all, we are not 
dealing in a vacuum. There is a Federal rent-control law now in 

effect until April 30, 1953. I say extend that as it is, with all the 
parts of it which are self-operative today, to June 30, 1954, and I 
give as justification for that the situation of these big cities. 

Mr. Berrs. That is all T have. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Javits, then you are saying, in effect, that if rent 
control is not continued there will be a serious situation in New York? 
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Mr. Javirs. No; I am not saying that, sir. I am saying there could 
be, and this is a very valuable thing to have, if there siiould be such 
a situation. 

Mr. Hays. Do you think there would or wouldn’t / 

Mr. Javirs. I don't think the likelihood in New York City is very 
great. 1 think the urgency is much greater in a place like Chicago, 
where I understand there is practically no chance of there being any 
State law to cover it. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman. 

‘The Cuairman. Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. Merrit. Do I understand, then, that the State of New York 
has a rent-control law now that is going to expire at some date in the 
future ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. Yes; I think it is June 30. 

Mr. Merritzi. So that the problem in the State of New York is 
identical with the problem that we have here, that is, we have a rent- 
control law now that is about to expire, and the same thing is true 
in the State of New York? 

Mr. Javirs. ‘That is correct. 

y Merritt. And if they do extend it in New York, you are satis- 
fied 

Mr. Javirs. Yes; except that in the State of New York you have 
got this situation—that there is a certain atmosphere here that isn’t 
very favorable to extending this, whereas in the State of New York 
the matter is under very active consideration in the State legislature 
with a view to extension. 

Mr. Thank you. 

Mr. Muurer. Mr. Javits, I don’t think I quite follow you in your 
answer to Mr. Hays. 

Is it your position that if we had no rent control on the Federal 
level and we had no rent control on the State level, or the city level, 
in the city of New York, you would have no difliculties ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. Not at all. I think Mr. Hays didn’t understand me 
as saying that. All I said to Mr. Hays was that there is a likelihood 
we would have some form of rent control in New York, whereas in 
Illinois there probably would be none, and, therefore, the situation 
I was describing was far more urgent for the city of Chicago, even 
at this moment, than for New York. 

Mr. Mutrer. But you are urging that if we do not have rent con- 
trol of some kind New York City will be in a bad way ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. It will be in a situation which will verge on civil dis- 
order. 

Mr. Hays. Will you yield? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. I am glad Mr. Multer brought this question up, because 
the question I was getting at, and the question 1 wanted you to answer, 
which you subsequently answered, was: If you had no rent control 
in New York, did you think there would be a serious situation ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. Oh, very. 

Mr. Murer. In coming here today, Mr. Javits, you are not repre- 
senting only your own district but as a Member of Congress you are 
urging Federal rent control for the country at large, because you hap- 
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pen to know that same situation prevails in other cities in the 
country 4 

Mr. Javirs. I have testified before on rent control, when New York 
was completely covered and there was not even discussion of a new 
law because of my interest in the situation. 

Mr. Muvrer. That is why I am trying to make it clear, that you 
are not limiting yourself to the city of New York, but you are talking 
on the broader situation as it affects the country at large? 

Mr. Javirs. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr, Patman, 

Mr. Parman. It was developed here a few days ago, the day before 
vesterday, I believe, that the interest rates are going up, with which 
the gentleman is familiar, and that as interest rates go up of course 
that makes it harder on the homeowner, and he has got to charge the 
tenant more. That increases rents. And that is true as to city taxes, 
because cities have to pay more interest, the city interest rates doubled 
inthe last 2 years. If city taxes are higher, of course the landlord has 
to raise the rent. In addition to that, the utilities have to raise their 
prices, and as they increase because of interest rates that falls right 
on the tenant. That is a great factor in the increase of rents, do you 
agree with that 4 

Mr. Javers. There is no question about the economic progression. 

Mr. Parman. I hope you are opposed to this increase from 4 to 41% 
percent on these GI loans. 

Mr. Javrrs. Iam opposed generally to an increase in interest rates. 
I think the world situation is such as to dictate lower interest rates. 

I gather the justification for the effort to increase mortgage interest 
rates is the lack of mortgage money in the private-enterprise system, 
at a lesser interest figure. I will say this: Lam opposed to an increase 
in interest rates. What I would do under force, in other w ords, a situ- 
ation where you just can’t get anywhere unless you do raise interest 
rates, I would like to consider in the light of the situation. I didn’t 
want to sound doctrinaire about it. T can answer unequivocally your 
question. Tam opposed to increasing mortgage interest rates. 

Mr. Parman. I hope the chairman will bear with me. I was not 
here. I would have preferred to be here the other day when he made 
his comments, but I had left, and I did not blame him about getting 
something in the record before the session closed concerning what I 
said about interest rates. The chairman, Mr. Wolcott, suggested that 
he didn’t want it to go out from this committee that the committee w 
in accord with what T said, that interest rates were inflationary, and 
he made the statement that interest rates are not inflationary, that 
they are the opposite. 

So I want to take advantage of this opportunity to point out the 
difference there, what I conceive to be the difference. Now, I will 
admit that the chairman is right, that initially, as you increase interest 

rates, on that one thing, it discourages people from borrowing. ‘To 
that extent you might say it is deflationary, just on that point. 

But it is like the velocity of money. As it turns over and over, it 
means so much. But when that interest rate increases, although we 
will admit, for the sake of this discussion, that it is deflationary, yet 
when it goes into effect, and all the cities in the country have to pay 
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more interest because of that increase, and they are, directly because 
of that, in increasing the short-term paper of the Government in 
the last 2 years—in fact, it has gone up from about three-eighths 
of 1 percent to over 2 percent—on the ground that it was to prevent 
inflation, and for that purpose, I am all for it. I was for it to stop 
inflation. But it didn’t stop inflation, and I don’t think it had any 
eflect on inflation. But there is a difference of opinion about that, 
People who know more about it than I do say it did retard inflation, 

But the point is that it has raised interest rates on all other securities, 
and especially tax-exempt municipal bonds, and as that rate goes up, 
why, of course, the cities have to charge more taxes, and when they 
charge more taxes, the people having to pay those taxes make the ten- 
ant pay more rent. That becomes an inflationary rent. 

Don’t you admit that that is inflation to the point that that tenant 
would have to pay more rent? 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Patman, I don’t want to get into this when it is 
something I didn’t come here to testify on. The chairman has been 
very kind to me about giving me time and I just don’t want to 
intrude. 

Mr. Parman. All right. I won't question you on it. But I think 
there is a big difference in the initial interest charge being deflationary, 
and the results of it being inflationary. I think the results of it are 
highly inflationary, and, of course, I reiterate that notwithstanding 
the point the chairman makes, that the interest rate itself is intended 
to be deflationary. 

The Cuairman. I call Mr. Patman’s attention to the fact that I 
didn’t want the colloquy between you and Mr. O'Hara to indicate 
that the committee was in agreement and to go out to the public as 
the studied judgment of this committee. I would think that before 
coming to that conclusion the committee would want to go into ex- 
terded hearings on the question. 

Mr. Parman. I understand. 

Mr. Spence. What percentage of the New York State population 
is in the metropolitan area of New York City ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. About 55 percent. That is my recollection. About 
55 percent. And it may interest you, too, Mr. Spence, that out of 
the total number of housing units under rent control in New York 
something like 70 percent or better are in New York City. As I 
remember the figures, there are about 500,000 units under control 
in the State outside of New York City, and something like 1,800,000 
under control in New York City. 

Mr. Spence. How does your representation from that area compare 
with the representation from the rest of the State / 

Mr. Javirs. The rest of the State has a greater representation in 
the legislature, I believe. Not by too much, but by some number, than 
New York City. 

Mr. Srence. And that condition prevails, they say, in Illinois, 
where the great part of the population is in Chicago and yet down- 
state has the greater number of representatives in the legislature. 

Mr. Javirs. So I understand, Mr. Spence. That is one of the 
problems in these big-city States. 

Mr. Spence. How do your representatives in the legislature feel 
on this problem? 
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Mr. Javirs. Well, there has been quite a vocal expression from the 
New York City legislators, a number of them Republicans, that is 
of the majority party, on the subject. I do believe, though, in all 
fairness, it must be said that in New York State I believe the differ- 
ences will be resolved and there will be a rent control law. 

Mr. Spence. Without bringing any politics into the matter, New 
York City is largely Democratic and upstate is Republican. Chicago 
is largely Democratic and downstate is Republican. 

Mr. Javirs. We have done pretty well in New York City in the 
last election, and perhaps we will do better in the next. 

Mr. Sveence. Thank you. IT expect we will also do very well in 
the future. 

Mr. Parman. One other point. Of course, there are a lot of Repub- 
licans who think they carried the election. But, of course, it was Gen- 
eral Eisenhower who carried the election. All the signs show that. 
But that is beside the point. I just wanted to briefly mention one 
point about interest rates. 

You know Mr. Wolcott brings out that in an inflationary condition 
one of the weapons used—he didn’t use this language, but it is my 
language—one of the weapons used is high interest rates. Which is, 
of course, true. There is evidence of the fact that we don’t need 
high interest rates now as a weapon. The Federal Reserve Board 
just recently reduced the margin requirements on stock exchange 
transactions from 75 to 50 percent. 

Well, to my mind, that can only be justitfied for one reason: That 
we have gone over the inflationary hill, and we are facing deflation, 
and that is an offset to deflation. In other words, to make it easier 
for them to get money in speculative transactions. 

Now, most of that money will come from commercial banks, and 
that will be manufactured money, on the books of the banks, and being 
used in speculative transactions it can only mean one thing, namely, 
that the Federal Reserve Board believes that we have crossed this 
inflationary hill and we are facing deflation. 

If that is true, it occurs to me that the Board should put a stop to 
any agitation for higher interest rates in order to be consistent. 
It occurs to me that that would be the most logical course to pursue. 
And anyone else who has been fighting inflation by using high interest 
rates as a weapon should throw that weapon away and not use higher 
interest rates any more, but continue the status quo on interest rates. 
Certainly to have no higher interest rates. 

Mr. Hays. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Stripping the legal language from the gentleman’s statement, what 
he is saying in effect is that probably in the next congressional elec- 
tion, and certainly in the next presidential election, will be fought 
out on the question of who caused the depression. 

Mr. Parman. If you go back, and I will be brief, Mr. Chairman—I 
appreciate your indulgence—preceding the 1920 bust rediscount rates 
went up, and when they got up high there was a bust and a depression. 

In 1929 they started the same way. Preceding the bust in 1929, 
October, I believe it was, 1929, interest rates for a long period of time 
had been going up and up, and rediscount rates, too, just like in 
1919-20, exactly the same. 

Now, here we are starting again in exactly the same way. Now, I 
concede to any person or Government the right to make the same mis- 
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take once, and you can tolerate it even twice, but to make it the third 
time I think is terrible. And I think they are starting exactly on the 
same course that led to a devastating depression on two prior cases. 

The Cuaiman. Will you yield 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman,. I recall very well in 1930 that the Federal Reserve 
banks were knocking at the door of the Federal Reserve Board for 
permission to increase rediscount rates, to stop credit inflation. ‘The 
Federal Reserve Board at that time did not have the authority to 
initiate increases in rediscount rates. 

The increases or decreases on rediscount rates had to initiate in the 
Federal Reserve banks and had to be affirmed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. I think it is quite generally accepted that had the Federal 
Reserve Board acted expeditiously on the requests of certain of the 
Federal Reserve banks, New York and Boston were two of them, that 
the depression would have been arrested. 

So I think most people were of the opinion that had the rediscount 
rates been increased im accordance with the requests made by the 
Federal Reserve banks to the Federal Reserve Board that we might 
not have avoided the depression but certainly we would have lessened 
its effect. I don't think Mr. Patman wants to imply that there are 
only two alternatives, inflation and depression. 

As I understand it, what this administration is seeking—and I 
think we should help them—is to find the golden mean between infla- 
tion and depression, which to all of us should mean stabilization. 

Mr. Parwan. Lam all for that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crargman. And as | understand it, that is the objective of this 
administration. 

I can’t agree with you that the alternative to inflation is depression, 
Mr. Patman, and IT hepe that we will have—and I know that we will 
have—the cooperation of everyone in the Congress, on all commit- 
tees, to prevent any depression, and also to effect a stabilization, 
under which we can build our prosperity as a peacetime economy 
instead of having to rely on wars, and rumors or wars, and emer- 
gencies, for our prosperity. That is what we are seeking. 

Now, I don't take any position at all on the rent-control situa- 
tion. IT wonder if Mr. Patman has given consideration to the fact 
that, if inflation is behind us, and if rent control was for the purpose 
of preventing inflation, whether you havent made a pretty good 
argument against rent control 4 

Mr. Parman. I wasn’t doing it for that purpose. Not that I ami 
for rent control. I don't even know whether I will vote for it, except 
for Chicago and New York City and places like that. 

Now, might I suggest to the chairman that he might have his infor- 
mation just a little bit crossed up. 

The Craiman. wouldn't be surprised. 

Mr. Parman. On the rediscount rates. 

If my memory serves me right, the Federal Reserve Board increased 
rediscount rates up, up, up. before, in October 1929 

The Cratrman. If you will look up in the records you will find 
that it did not increase the rediscount rates until after the horse had 
been stolen. 


Mr. Parman. Well, all right, they commenced downward, then. 
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If my memory serves me right, they have gone clear down almost 
to the bottem, before 1930, 

Mr. OakMan. Mr. Chairman, are we not going to discuss the matter 
of interest rates at a later date during the first session of this 83« 
Congress ? 

The Cuatrman. If it seems necessary. 

Mr. Hays. It looks like it must be necessary. It gets into every 
discussion here. 

The Chairman. T think the thinking on that will be crystallized 
and clarified somewhat before the session is over. I think, Mr. Pat- 
man, that is a suggestion that we end this colloquy. 

Mr. Parman. I think it might be a very good suggestion. Especi- 
ally as I am not too clear as “to what happened, but T must say my 
memory is not that it was the way the chairman recollects it. 

Mr. Oaxman. Congressman Javits, you stated it was your opinion 
that rent control, Federal, State, or local, was necessary for the general 
welfare and the defense effort of the country; is th: at correct ? 

Mr. Javrrs. It is my opinion that it is necessary in selected areas, 
and I have given an indication of my thinking on what those areas are, 
under the definition which you have just stated. 

Mr. Oaxman. The thing that comes to my mind is this: That the 
two cities of the Nation that are producing more, by far, of material 
for the defense effort, namely, Detroit and Los Angeles. the fourth 
and fifth cities of the country, are getting along peacefully, happily, 
and prosperously, without any Federal, State, or local rent control. 

Mr. Javirs. Well, of course, it depends upon the situation in a par- 
ticular area, as I said before. We can’t be doctrinaire about this. 
In New York City it is my deep conviction that this wouldn't work 
at all, and I have expressed myself on that. 

The Chicago situation, I understand, is similar. 

In Detroit and Los Angeles, I understand that there have been very 
material rent increases. Tam not aware of their local situation, per- 
haps, as the gentleman is. 

Are you from one of these cities? 

Mr. Oaxman. am from Detroit. 

Mr. Javrrs. Well, then, you would be the best witness on that subject. 

The Crarrman, Thank you, Congressman Javits, 

Mr. Teninga, you may resume your stand. 

I believe you had concluded your st: itement, Mr. Teninga. 

Do you care to have the matter which is appended to. your state- 
ment included in the record? Some of it I think can go into the record 
under the rules. How much of it would you care to have included ? 
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Mr. Tentnca. Whatever you think would be permitted, I would be 
very glad to have you include it in the record. 

The Cuatrman. The matter contained on page 13, Characteristics 
of Housing, and so forth. 

Mr. TentNea. Well, that is in the public record, anyway. 

The Ciaran. The map at the bottom of the page, I doubt very 
much whether than can be included. 

Mr. Tentnea. Well, that is in the census report, anyway. It is a 
matter of public record. 
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The Cirarman. That is not material to your statement ? 

Mr. Teninca. It is just to corroborate the fact that it is from the 
census reports. 

The Citamman. Without objection, then, the matter attached to 
Mr. Teninga’s statement, with the exception of those matters contained 
on page 13, of the table, may be included in the record, everything 
except that. 

Mr. Tentnea. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The exhibits to Mr. Teninga’s statement are as follows:) 


Exnipir A 


Drarnorn Esrare Boarp, INe., 
Chicago, LIL, February 25, 1953. 
Mr. CORNELIUS TENINGA, 
Chicago Real Lstate Board, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Dear Mr. TENINGA: The Dearborn Real Estate Beard, Inc., wishes to submit 
the resolutions to be entered into the record in opposition to the continuation of 
the Office of Rent Stabilization and rent control in any form, local or State. 

“Whereas the ORS was established as a wartime measure to defeat inflation ; 
and 

“Whereas the need for controls no longer exists as widened by the growing 
lists of decontrolled units available: and 

“Whereas the ORS has failed to stabilize rentals on an equitable basis for 
both the landlord and tenant: and 

“Whereas the persons for whom the ORS was estublished to protect are the 
ones who are suffering the greatest hardships under the present law; and 

“Whereas the ORS, by virtue of its existence, has created and preserved a 
black market in controlled dwelling units, thereby creating the illusion of a 
housing shortage: and 

“Whereas the ORS has indirectly been responsible for the development of vast 
slum areas and gradual neighborhood deterioration: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Doarborn Real Estate Board, Inc., be on record as opposed 
to the continuation of rent controls in any form, and in the interests of better 
and more housing, we believe that the needs of the families be relegated to 
democratic bargaining between landlord and tenant without the interference from 
governmental agencies,” 

Respectfully submitted, 

Drarnorn Reat Estate Boarp, INC., 
By Jv., President. 


Exuinir C 
Crry or INp., 
February 9, 1953. 
Mr. Cornetius TENINGA, 
Chairman, Committee on Rent Decontrol, 
Chicago Real Estate Board, Chicago, Tul. 

Drar Mr. TENINGA: We decontrolled rents in the city of Hammond in the year 
1951 at which time all the same forces which will probably oppose rent decontrol 
in the city of Chicago, appeared at our public hearings in opposition to it. They 
alleged that rents would immediately skyrocket out of sight, and that if we 
approved rent decontrol it would only be a matter of a comparatively short period 
of time until we would be forced to reimpose rent controls. 

It was my thinking and the thinking of the Hammond City Council that we 
could not expect the little landlord to hold back inflation all by himself and that 
if he were given the right to adjust his rentals to rising costs of operation, he 
would not gouge his tenants. I would estimate that 99 percent of the rent 
increases which resulted were reasonable and fair. 

As a result of rent decontrol, more rental properties began to appear on the 
market and in less than a year the law of supply and demand had adjusted most 
rents to a fair and equitable level. Approximately a year later, the Federal 
Government declared the city of Hammond a vital defense area and attempted to 
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reimpose rent controls. The city, without hesitation, passed another rent-deeon- 
trol resolution and today the classified section of our local newspaper has long 
lists of available rental properties. This, of course, tends through the law of 
supply and demand to adjust rents downward, and inasmuch as man has not yet 
devised a sounder method of determining costs, both the landlord and the tenant, 
benefited through decontrol of rents in the city of Hammond. Where during 
rent control, available rental properties were in short supply, available rental 
properties in Hammond today are in long supply. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that our community has benefited in restoring 
freedom to property owners and in resting our case in the law of supply and 
demand. 


Very truly yours, 
VERNON C, ANDERSON, Mayor. 


Exurpit D 
{From the Detroit Free Press, November 24, 1952] 
Tuts Is Crry HALL 
(By Charles Weber, Free Press staff writer) 


The anticipated deluge of complaints after common council lifted rent controls 
has never materialized. 

The councilmen and almost everyone else involved have expressed amaze- 
ment at the lack of complaints and trouble since controls went off nearly 2 
months ago, 

A flood of some 50,000 letters and telephone calls poured into city hall before 
the council finally voted 5 to 4 to end rent controls. 

The council majority tried but could not hide the fact that they were worried 
stiff over the possible results of their action. 

But now, when enough time has passed to make some sort of appraisal, 
they'll tell you they are absolutely amazed at the way in which controls died 
without riot or serious threat of political upheaval. 

The surprising failure of landlords and tenants to get into a general war 
over rents is shown conclusively in the number of eviction cases handled by 
the Wayne County Circuit Court Commissioners. 

“There has been no appreciable increase in such cases since controls were 
lifted,” said F. D. Hogan, clerk of the court. 

“We find,” Hogan snid, “that a vast majority of landlords and tenants are 
pretty nice peopie who can work Gut their problems fairly and peaceably.” 

Council President Louis C. Miriani, who voted against lifting controls, said 
his office had received no complaints in weeks and few immediately after the 
bitterly disputed council action. 

Other councilmen on both sides of the fence were in agreement that never 
had such a hot issue become se cold so fast after a decision had been made. 

Miss Clara Papineau, who handles complaints in the city ¢lerk’s office, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Miller, assigned to the council's generat offices, said the beefs 
“have been practically nil.” 

Less optimistic than most others was Councilwoman Mary V. Beck, who wanted 
controls continued with some modification, 

“IT do not believe that the full impact of ending rent controls has yet been 
felt by the general public,” she declared. 

She said she was receiving several protests daily. 


Exuisir EF 
{From the Chicago Daily News, January 24, 1953] 
CHANCELLOR Kimpton How Sourn Sipe Fiaurs Crime, Stums 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TAKES INITIATIVE IN BATTLE ON CITY DECAY 


What can be done to stop the growth of blight in our American 
cities? Lawrence A. Kimpton, University of Chicago chancellor, 
here discusses the blight and what the university is doing to check 
it in its own neighborhood. The formula may be put to work in 
other neighborhoods here and elsewhere in the Nation. 
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By Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, the University of Chieago 


The great cities of the United States are suffering from what may be a fatal 
disease. The symptoms are the same wherever you look—New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 

The past decade has recorded a great growth in suburban population at the 
expense of city populations. 

This trend, unless checked, can lead to tremendous financial loss and to an 
even greater cost in human misery and social decay. 

The cause of this disease is inherent in the way our cities have developed. 

A commercial district starts and residences are built around this primary 
area. The older residential areas near the city’s heart decay. 

Community morale collapses. Crime flourishes and juvenile delinquency pro- 
vides a Constant reservoir for a new generation of criminals. 

Paradoxically, the demands for city services and facilities become even greater 
in these abandoned areas. 

Yot at the same time real-estate values have declined so that municipal in- 
comes in a period of increased demand for municipal services actually shrink, 


INSTITUTIONS, CITIZENS FORCED INTO FLIGILT 


Slums breed social friction and race riots. Eventually they engulf and drive 
out many fine institutions that once flourished in the city. 

And concurrently, many of our finest citizens in effect say that they have no 
confidence in either the ability or integrity of our city government, and aceord- 
ingly they remove themselves to the suburbs. 

Can this crisis be surmounted? 

We believe it can be, and we believe, moreover, that for the future civic 
health of this Nation, it must be. 

Proceeding on this theory, the University of Chicago joined with its neighbor- 
hood to establish the South Kast Chicago Commission to preserve Hyde Park, 
Kenwood, Woodlawn, and Oakland 

We contributed one-half of the original budget of this community association, 
which has been more than matched by funds contributed by our neighbors. 

The commission saw two kinds of jobs to do—the brush fires that marked 
the major symptoms of the breakdown of our community hud to be put out 
without delay ; crime rates in Hyde Park and Woodlawn were among the worst 
in all Chice go neighborhoods. 

We decided the best way to attack crime Was to help the police do their job 
on an informed and vigorous basis, rather than trying amateur or vigilante 
methods, 

We have had the cooperation of Capt. Albert Anderson, of the Hyde Park 
station, and Capt. William J. Ryan, more recently appointed, of the Woodlawn 
district. 

Our cooperation was on a very realistic basis. We found facilities in the Hyde 
Park station inadequate: S or % policemen shared the same locker. There was 
only one typewriter for writing out arrest reports. ‘There was not enough 
other office equipment. 

We went out into the community ourselves and got the necessary equipment. 

Moreover, we cooperated to plug loopholes in the system of prosecuting arrests. 
We made it our responsibility to make sure that prosecuting witnesses did 
appear. 

AREA MAPS HELP PINPOINT BAD AREAS 


We helped in obtaining area maps in order to pinpoint danger areas. We have 
brought civilian action into being in these particular areas, such as lock-your- 
car campaigns where auto thefts had been most prevalent. 

Throughout we kept our communities informed so that progress of the battle 
against crime has been brought home to each citizen. 

True, our crime rate is still too high, as it is everywhere in Chicago, but it is 
dropping. 

The second immediate task was to halt the illegal conversions of apartment 
buildings and houses. We received the cooperation of Building Commissioner 
Roy Christiansen in preventing further illegal conversions. 

And we are about to assemble massive community pressure to eliminate those 
illegal conversions which already exist. 
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Closely allied with the fight against neighborhood deterioration is the new 
street-lighting program which will be installed between 5lst and 55th Streets 
this spring in the area east of Cottage Grove. 

What the commission has accomplished has not occurred, of course, in a 
vacuum. Other community organizations have been an integral part of the 
overall program, 

The program of block organization has lessened the distance between a citizen 
and his local government, 

Businessmen’s organizations, banks, and insurance companies have added 
their moral and economic support. 


LONG-RANGE GOALS BEING SET UP 


In addition to these short-range and immediate tasks we have set ourselves 
to work on long-range goals. In cooperation with the Metropolitan Housing 
Council we have set before ourselves a hard-headed and economically feasible 
plan for our area. 

As part of our program we want to see that proper laws are passed against 
overcrowding. We are encouraging banks and loan companies to invest money 
in the housing of our area, 

Our efforts to preserve our neighborhood have helped convince them that we 
are a good risk. 

We are taking the lead in cooperating with other organizations in helping solve 
general problems of the city. 

One step already taken is our proposal to provide a part of the facilities for 
a new police academy. It is unfortunate that the Chicago program for training 
policemen cannot compare with the programs of cities like New York and Los 
Angeles. 

Better police selection and training are not enough, however. 

There must be cooperation with the community to insure adequate pay for 
policemen and other vital servants of the community. 


COOPERATION PLAYS BIG ROLE IN DRIVE 


Hlow have we done all of this? 

Most important, we have succeeded in getting the wholehearted cooperation 
of a large number of our citizens. 

Local businessmen have united with us. Tavernkeepers, working with the 
coninission, are doing a fine job of self-policing. 

Voluntary cooperation has not been enough in all cases, and where it has been 
necessary to be tough, we've been tough. 

When we have been refused cooperation and compliance with existing laws, 
we have appealed to banks and insurance companies. 

They have been able to prevent properties on which they have loaned money 
from being used for illegal operations or illegal conversions. 

The battle is not won, but we are confident that we are on the right track 
and that we are beginning to make progress. If any community can solve this 
problem, we can. 

We have great advantages, including an ideal location close to the lake, beau- 
tiful parks, good transportation, and outstanding cultural and religious insti- 
tutions. 

We are being watched with interest, partly engendered from the leading role 
the University of Chicago has assumed. 

Just as a university mobilizes itself for an attack on human disease, so it can 
muster incomparable facilities for an attack on diseases of society. 

If our methods work, and I am convinced they will, we may have discovered 
a means of meeting the crisis of our cities, and that discovery may be of no less 
moment than the successful development by the university of the first chain- 
reacting pile. 

The elimination of rent control will facilitate the removal of slums and 
elimination of crime by permitting the resumption of new construction. 
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ExuHisir F 


Survey by Committee of Rent Decontrol, Chicago Real Estate Board, of net to 
gross rental for year 1941 of sundry apartment buildings indiscriminately 
selected by members of rental and management division * 


Property Grossrents) Net rents Ratio Property Grossrents Netrents Ratio 


| 


$4, 251 6 $5, 351 
A.2 6, 592 $5 21, 422 45 
13, 661 9 Co 10, SOL 1.939 
AS. 3, 690 D2 16, 816 6, 827 
A.fi. 771 47 1.3 6, 02 2, 25 37 
A.7 3,326 {2 10, 522 4, (97 15 
Bl 7, 308 6,913 220 18 
B.3_- 3, 385 44 F.1 13, 650 40) 
B4 6, O44 F.2 17, 730 45 
10, 187 F.3 26, 7350 13, 
C.2. 31, 439 12, 41 10 
C3 16, 104 4 O43 29 F.5 15, 337 7, 381 48 


' The Office of Rent Stabilization established, as the result of a survey reportedly made in 1942, that the 
ratio of net to gross rental or ‘fair net operating income’? did not execed 25 pereent. The above survey 
shows the ratio in 21 out of 28 cases to be over 40 percent, This diserepancy in Chicago resulted in serious 
injury te Chicago landlords. 

The Ciaran. Are there questions of Mr. Teninga 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Teninga, I have listened with great interest to 
your presentation. You always doa good job, and I think the Chicago 
Real Estate Board is to be complimented on having the benefit of your 
splendid service. 

I don’t agree with vou, Mr. Teninga, in some of your conclusions. 

Mr. Teninga, we may not be as far apart as appears, however. I 
‘all your attention to your statement on page 3 of your prepared testi- 
mony. “There was no housing shortage in Chicago in 1940.” That was 
true, was it not / 

Mr. Teninca. In my opinion, that is the very truth; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And in 1940, most of the residential properties in Chi- 
cago had been constructed during the construction boom preceding 
the crash of 1929. That is right. isn’t it? 

Mr. Tenrneéa. I would say so; yes, sir: a large part. Except for 
84,000 dwelling units which were built in the 11 years following. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, but most of our large residential properties were 
built during that period ¢ 

Mr. Teninca. That is right. Our rental properties. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Tentnca. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. The large apartment buildings ¢ 

Mr. Tentnca. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And those properties were built during the construe- 
tion boom, prior to the crash of 1929. That is correet, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tenrnca. Many of them were. Many of them were not. 

Mr. O'Hara. And in the construction of those properties something 
like $10 billion of the savings of the people of Chicago were invested. 
That is approximately the right figure, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. TenrnGa. Well, I will take your word for it. I don’t know. 
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Mr. O'Hara. And the $10 billion, if that be the correct figure, went 
into the purchase of equities, and into the purchase of what was then 
called “gold real estate bonds.” 

Now, in the case of those properties, constructed at that time, when 
construction costs were high, the mortgage commitments, and the 
expectancy of revenues to meet costs and to allow for profit, were 
geared on a permanent continuance of inflated rentals. That is true, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Tentnoa. They were capitalized permanently; ves. 

Mr. O'Hara. Then came the depression, Wages went down and 
also jobs disappeared, and the renters were not able to make the ex- 
pected rental payments. That is approximately true? 

Mr. Tentnaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And as a result of that the people of Chicago who 
had invested $10 billion of their savings in equities and in mortgage 
bonds were wiped out—largely wiped out; that is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. ‘Teninea. L wouldn't say that is true; no. ‘They were fore- 
closed. They could have taken the properties. Many of them did 
take the properties, and since then have realized a hundred cents on 
the dollar and more. 

Mr. O'Hara. You say they have realized a hundred cents on the 
dollar ¢ 

Mr. Tentnoa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. How many—I am not asking for numerical figures buu 
percentages—what percentage of the investors in real-estate bonds 
ever lived to get a hundred cents on the dollar? 

Mr. Teninca. IT have no figures. I don’t know. But many did. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, it would be negligible, wouldn't it 

Mr. Treninca. Those who carried over the low point of the market 
on real-estate bonds realized ever so much more than they were quoted 
at at the bottom of the market. 

Mr. O'Hara. Let us go back, then, to the midthirties. 

Now, this is 4 or 5 vears after the crash of 1929. There was no real- 
estate market, was there / 

Mr. Tentnea. Yes; there was. 

Mr. O Tiara. Well, isn’t it the fact that these defaulted properties 
were put in the hands of trustees to be held for 10 years because in 
10 years it was expected that the real-estate market would be such that 
the properties could be sold at a fair advantage? Wasn't that the 
fact ? 

Mr. Tenitnca. There were such abuses and you represented us in a 
case personally on the Columbus Memorial and Venetian Buildings 
when we were trying to put through a deal, if you recall. 

Mr. O'Tara. Yes; we went through a terrible experience, didn’t we, 
asa result of instability in the real-estate field 

Mr. Tentnea. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And nobody was to blame? It just happened? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. O*Hara. Now, don’t you see signs at the present time that are 
comparable to the signs that we were seeing in the late twenties? 

Mr. Teninca, The market, if it fluctuates, necessarily has those inci- 
dents. There is no escape from it. If securities go down and condi- 
tions change so that they rise again, you are going to have fluctuations. 
You know that and I know that. You can’t help it. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Well, let us develop this thought: The Chicago Real 
Estate Board, which is doing a great job—it is upholding the prestige 
of the real-estate business, and I am thoroughly sincere in that—you 
have had no sympathy with people in Chicago who have been recon- 
verting flimsily their properties. You tried to stop that movement, 
didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. ‘Pentnca. Oh, yes,indeed. — It is wrong and injurious to the city. 

Mr. O'Hara. Certainly it is. But much of that has been going on 
in Chicago, hasn't it ¢ 

Mr. Teninoa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is, people have gone in and they have bought 
old properties, and they have flimsily reconverted them, and they have 
taken advantage of the Federal rent-control law, through the recon- 
versions, to get a profit all out of line of reason. Isn’t that right 4 

Mr. Teninca. Well, T haven't had much experience with it, except 
to know that that was an out from controls. They were permitted 
to convert, and the minute they converted and divided a large apart- 
ment into many smaller ones, they were out from under controls under 
the law. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, they represented a class of real-estate specula- 
tors that vou regard as harmful to the real-estate business and to the 
public interest; isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Tentnea. Yes: I do, 

Mr. O'Hara. At the present time. the Chicago Real Estate Board, 
I am informed—and I believe it to be the fact-—is making an honest 
effort to get the landlords to commit themselves to an increase in 
rentals not to exceed 10 percent inthe event Federal rent control ceases. 
That is right: isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. TeninGa. That is not right, Congressman O°'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Tread that in the newspapers and thought it might be. 

Mr. Teninca. To this extent it is right: We feel that if there is 
going to be any friction or any controversy between landlord and 
tenant, that we can be very helpful in composing the differences be- 
tween landlord and tenant. 

Now, whether it would be to recommend a percentage increase, or 
whether it would be to find apartments for those who are unable to 
find them for themselves, we don’t know. We thought we might want 
to have a committee that would be helpful to the courts, if they had 
to find apartments, and we are sure apartments could be better found 
by us than by people not in the business. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is you will make every honest effort to attain 
that objective and to render a public service 

Mr. Teninoa. Yes, sit. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, in view of the fact that vou have been unable, 
with all of your honesty of intention, with all of your prestige, with 
all of your ability, that you have been unable to stop the appalling 
growth of the flimsy reconversions, upon what can vou base a greater 
hope of success in keeping rents down to a reasonable increase figure / 

Mr. Tentncéa. I want to say, first, Congressman O'Hara, that we 
are talking in this paragraph to which vou referred about population 
statistics. Population statistics in that paragraph did not have refer- 
ence to the prices paid by the tenants or to prices of commodities, or 
anything else. There were a certain number of housing units, and 
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there are more at the present time. That is the only simple point we 
are trving to make. 

Now, when it comes to price, the interference, the arbitrary effect 
that changing prices have upon our economy, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent question. 

If you have Chevrolets, which now sell at 82.000 a unit, and you are 
going to offer them at a thousand dollars a unit, vou are going to have 
ever so much more demand for Chevrolets. And when you offer apart- 
ments at much less than their current market value vou are going to 
have those apartments filled. You will have them filled all the time. 

Mr. O'Hara. May 1 ask you, what is the current market value of a 
residential apartment? What do you base it upon ¢ 

Mr. ‘Teninca. Well, vou know more about that than I do. You 
have been in that field, and vou have been very skillful in that field, 
and [ respect you for it. 

You know as well as I do that there was a time when they used to 
say that six times the rental was the price that should be paid for the 
property. 

Mr. O'Hara. What is the figure now ? 

Mr. Tentnca. Well, they have anticipated the fact that rents will 
be decontrolled, and it is substantially more than six times the rental. 
Because the rental is too low. 

Mr. O'Hara. In the anticipation that Federal rent control would 
end, the figure has been increased ¢ 

Mr. Tentnca. That is right: that sooner or later all rent controls 
will be eliminated and we will be back in a normal economy of supply 
and demand and that has been anticipated by the potential purchasers 
of these apartment buildings. You ae that as well as I do. You 
don’t buy good properties at six times the rental in this market. 

Mr. O'Hara. No; with the anticipation of Federal rent control 
the price has gone up considerably higher; hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Tentnca. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. I was citing to the committee the other day the case 
of a large apartment building on 64th Street in my district. It was 
purchased for $70,000 some 6 years ago. Now, I haven’t looked it up; 
I presume that was one of the buildings built by bondholders, and the 
bondholders and the equity owners are probably more or less washed 
out. It was probably obtained at a very small part of $70,000, per- 
haps along, say, in 1940, or maybe a little before. 

Well, in this case the owner buying 6 years ago, through flimsy 
reconversion, had taken enough out of the building to entirely pay off 
the $70,000 that he put into the investment. He has already notified 
his tenants that he is going to increase rents. 

Now, I presume what he has in mind is increasing rents, then he 
will sell to someone, at his grossly inflated rentals, multiplied by 6 
or 7 or 8, whatever may be the figure. What is going to happen to the 
purchaser who pays it ¢ 

Mr. Tentnca. There aren't going to be as many purchasers as you 
might think of those flimsily converted buildings. Not so many. The 
fact that rents have been raised is the result of money having been 
spent, and the owner being able to get a rental out of a monopoly 
situation which is precipitated by rent controls, and that situation will 
be changed. It will be drastically different from the condition under 
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which he was able to get those rents and pay for those improvements. 
And I don’t condone that action on the part of that landlord at all. 

Mr. O'Hara. I know you don’t. I know your high honor and your 
devotion to the best interests of real estate. 

Now, you agree with the distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee that what this administration properly should attempt to achieve 
isstabilitv. You agree with him in that, don’t you? 

Mr. Tentnea. If vou have something elastic, by definition it can 
stretch and it will recoil. It will eo back to its original state. And 
as long as we have credit which expands and contracts 1 don’t see how 
you are going to have complete stability. 

Mr. O'Hara. Don't you think it is possible to approach a reasonable 
degree of stability in the real-estate market ? 

Mr. Well— 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you think we must go on forever by real estate men 
making comfortable incomes during some years and in other years, 
with no movement at all in real estate, and them starving? 

Mr. Tentncéa. That is a very complex situation, Mr. O°Hara, and 
I can't answer that in words of one syllable. It is hard tosay. There 
are a lot of factors that enter into it, 

Inflation, the reduced purchasing power of our money, have a lot 
to do with it. The amount of Government debt has a lot to do with 
it. The provision that is made to retire and service that debt has a lot 
todo with it. The arbitrary controls that we have acquired since the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve System have a lot to do with it. 
The rwles under which the Federal Reserve System is operated are 
different from the rules under which it was created. That all enters 
into that problem, in my opinion. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, may Task vou, are you anticipating a recession 
within the next vear or two? 

Mr. Tentnca, It is not necessary. It is absolutely not necessary 
that there be a recession. But we have got to have things on a normal 
basis. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, do you anticipate that with the termination of 
Federal rent control, if it should come, there will be a temporary 
increase in the value of real-estate properties in Chicago 4 

Mr. Tentnca. Mr. O'Hara, in my opinion, you can’t answer that 
“ves” or “no.” 

Some properties will decline in value. Some properties will rise 
in value. It depends upon the condition of the depreciation of the 
properties. It depends upon the cost at which those properties were 
built. Properties that were built under the financing of title 608 of 
the FIA were artificially stimulated and were predicated upon rentals 
which, when rent controls are eliminated, may be slightly reduced. If 
that is the case, the prices of those apartments will decline. 

And individual homes, on which prices have risen unduly, may come 
down somewhat, too. 

Mr. O'Hara. If a deflation in wages should occur within the next 
year or two it is going to have a repercussion upon rentals, isn’t it, 
and the ability of tenants to pay ‘ 

Mr. Teninca, That is a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. O'Hara. No question about that? 

Mr. Tenrnca. That is right. We have got to keep wages and em- 
ployment up, in my opinion. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Do you see any objection to the bill which T have in- 
troduced, H. R. 2555, which, in brief, puts the power and authority 
in the hands of the President of the United States, to control, to de- 
control, to recontrol, when and if in his judgment it becomes neces- 
sarv¢ Do you see any objection to that / 

Mr. TexincGa. 1 can see advantage to it, Mr. O'Hara. And I 
would like to have a situation where they would try it without con- 
trols for a little while, and then maybe let the President exercise his 
authority. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, you have confidence in the President. You 
know that being President of the United States he wants to avoid, 
certainly, a recession, certainly a depression, He is going to try 
to stabilize things. 

Now, haven't you enough confidence in him to say “Yes; we will 
be for H. R. 2555 and leave everything in the hands of the President” ¢ 

Mr. Tentnea. It isn’t a question of having confidence in him, I 
have confidence in this committee, in this Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. I had confidence in this committee 2 years ago. We are 
following a democratic process and we are learning by experience, and 
1 think we will come out with a sound solution, 

1 only know certain facts which Tam glad to present for the bene- 
fit of this committee, so that they can make a decision. I know that, 
in Chicago, serious evil results have flowed out of rent controls, and 
any device that will prevent that, will overcome that, 1 am all for it. 

I am all for the benefit of the people of Chicago, and I am all for 
stopping the migration of the people outside of Chicago, and Tam all 
for getting costs down, of buildings, which are now exaggerated 
highly in price because of the artificial shortage of homes and housing 
in the city of Chicago, 

Mr. O'Hara. [know that you will pardon me, but T must take objec- 
tion to one of the statements that you made in your remarks here. 

I know vou didn’t intend to, but being here TI wouldn’t want it to 
pass unnoticed by me. You mentioned “the better people” moving 
out of Chicago. Now, you didn’t mean that. 

Mr. Teninca. No; they are all good people, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. O'Hara. You see sometimes—and it is all done erroneously— 
sometimes the little fellows that I try in my humble way to represent 
look upon the Chicago Real Estate Board—and I don’t agree with 
them, mind you—but they look upon you as representing the better 
class of people. Of course, that is not true, although it is true, of 
course, that most of your members deal with a class that have a little 
more money. They can buy homes, they own homes, and they can 
sell them. And that isn’t true of most of the people in Chicago. 

Mr. Tentnea. Tam glad you called my attention to that, Congress- 
man. I didn’t intend it that way. 

Mr. O'Hara. I know you didn't. 

Now, you mentioned new construction, that we have had consider- 
able new residential construction in the Chicago area, 

Mr. Tentnca. In the metropolitan Chicago area, let us say. Not so 
much within Chicago. 

Mr. O'Hara. I understand that even in the metropolitan Chicago 
area construction is declining. Is that right? 

Mr. Tentnea, That is right. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Construction is increasing of industrial plants and 
decreasing of residential property. 

Mr. Teninca. That is correct. 

Mr. O'Hara, What would you say, in the metropolitan Chicago 
area, is the least possible rental figure for a two-room apartment, in a 
new building, or a new home ¢ 

Mr. Teninca. Well, the figures that I have would be no eriterion, 
but I would say from $125 to SISO a month. 

Mr. O'Hara. T have heard of a few cases where it is less than S100, 
but those are probably few. That is obviously out of the reach of a 
large segment of our population; isn’t it / 

Mr. TeninGa. That is true, but that must all be tempered by the 
fact that there are a million dwelling units within the city of Chicago. 
Everybody doesn't need a new home. 

There are 730,000 dwelling units occupied by renters in the city of 
Chicago. 

Some are more than 50 vears old, some are recent construction and 
the value of those properties depends, to a certain extent, upon their 
age. And you can get adequate properties, within a reasonable vental 
limit, for people of lower means. 

Mr. McDonover. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara, vield. 

Mr. McDonover. Can you inform the committee of the average 
rental per month for other than new properties? I mean properties, 
suv. 20 to 25 vears old ¢ 

Mr. TentnGa. The median rental in Chicago is 344. 

Mr. McDoncucu. How much 4 

Mr. $44 a month. 

Mr. McDonovenr. And that is how many rooms / 

Mr. Teninea, I don't know. That is the published figure, in the 
census reports. 

Mr. Per unit 

Mr. Treninca, That is right. 

Mr. McDonovugu. That would certainly be for more than one per- 
son, and would be per family ¢ 

Mr. Teninoa, That is right. 

Mr. McDonoven. Is that apartment house rental figure, or a single 
residence figure / 

Mr. Teninca. No, there arent many single residences, relatively 
speaking, that are rented. Those have disappeared from the market 
on account of rent control. It is mostly buildings, 2 flats, 3 flats, 5 
flats, and upward, that are offered at that rental. 

Mr. McDonoveu. And with the median rent at 544 per month, 
how does that compare with cities of similar size as Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and so forth 4 

Mr. don't know. would only hazard a guess. Those 
figures are available, of course, and it would be a simple matter to get 
them. And [ have no doubt that you can get them. My opinion 
would be that it might be a little higher in Chicago than in many 
other cities. 

Mr. McDonoven. Can you inform the committee as to the per- 
centage of the average income of the individual that goes for rental 
purposes ¢ 
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Mr. Teninea. Yes. Would you gentlemen be interested in a com- 
parison of city figures with the back-of-the-yards figures, concern- 
ing which some reports were made yesterday ‘ 

Mr. McDonovau. Yes. 

Mr. Teninea. looked them up specifically. 

Mr. MeDonoven. Arve you separating the city now from the back- 
of-the-vards district 

Mr. Teninca. Yes, sir, just by way of correlating it with the hear- 
ings before this committee. 

Chicago’s population, in 1950, was 3,620,962. This is from the 
1950 census reports. 

The back-of-the-vards area, as defined in the map which is in this 
report which T left with vou, which is accepted by people who under- 
stand what the neighborhood means, was T5917. 

The ratio of the back-of-the-vards population to the population 
of Chicago proper, therefore, was approximately 2 percent. 

The average rental—I thought it was S44—the average rental for 
the city was 547.02, according to the 1950 census. The average ren- 
tal for the back-of-the-vards area, as defined in this census selection, 
Was 825.65, 

The income comparison for the city proper, for 149, er 1950, for 
the city proper, was 83.360 per annum. The income for the back- 
of-the-vards section was 83427, slightly higher than the median for 
the city. 

The Craman. Are there further questions 

Mr. O'Ttara. Mr. Chairman, | would like to complete my exam- 
ination. T yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. Parwan. Mr. O'Hara, would you vield to me for a brief ob- 
servation in answer to the chairman just for the record ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Tam delighted to yield. 

The Ciamman. And may IT have the privilege of putting in my 
surrebuttal tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Parman. T just didnt want the record to stand as it is, be- 
eause T think it is not in accordance with what [ have discovered to 
be the facts. Lam now getting my information from official sources. 

The rediseount rate, according to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, be- 
fore the depression of 1920, went up and up, up to 7 percent, and at the 
time of the bust. of course, it commenced to go down. 

Then, before the 1929 depression, according to the same source, 
October, and before the 1930 bust, the rediscount rate had gone up 
from 4 percent, in the eariy part of 1928, to 6 percent before the break, 
in October 1929. Then it went down immediately after that, down to 
2 percent in the latter part of 1930, 

So I believe that that corroborates the statement that IT made. And 
I will not ask to put the charts in the record, but I will state 
that the information I gave awhile ago is verified by the charts issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board, put out in September 1952, on pages 42 
and 44, and on page 50. 

It shows that the brokers loans went way up just before the break in 
1929, and, of course, the Federal Reserve Board order recently would 
have a tendency to cause that same situation to occur now, And the 
short-term interest rates did the same thing, before the depression ef 
1920, and before the depression of 1929-30, 
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Pardon me. Mr. O'Hara, but [just wanted the record to show that. 

Mr. Hays. Will vou yield to me for one observation ¢ 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Tam interested in your statement here. Lam absolutely 
openminded on this. LT don’t know if | will vote for rent control or 
not. But it is difficult to maintain an attitude of impartiality if 
anybody overpleads their case. At least T find it so. 

Now you say that this back-of-the-vards area has a population of 
75,000, and their bulletin here says 120.000, 

Mr. Teninea. Tread that. There are a lot of discrepancies in that 
bulletin. You will notice that he SaVvs that there is about one and a 
half square miles in that brochure. Actually, the census tracts com- 
prise about 414 square miles. Tdoubt if there is an area in the city of 
Chicago which is so densely populated that there would be 125.000 
people living within Il. square miles. 

Would vou agree with that, Mr. O'Hara ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. While you were talking I was thinking. I have never 
quite understood what we mean by the metropolitan Chicago ares. 
Jt is mentioned in one connection, to include almost all of Indians. 
and then it goes down to include just kvanston, Oak Park. and a few 
of the suburbs. 

Do you know what that is¢ 

Mr. Tentnca. Well, it is sometimes said it includes Lake County, in 
Indiana, and Lake County, in Hlinois, and Keene and Will Counties. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think the same holds as to a definition of what is 
the area known as “back of the vards.” There are no definite bound- 
aries. They are words of convenience. 

Mr. Teninoa. Well, vou will notice that my definition of the area 
“back of the vards” which is supported by the people whom 1 con- 
sulted in the back-of-the-vards area, goes from 30th Street, on 
the north, to 55th Street. on the south, and from Stewart Avenue, on 
the east, to Western Avenue on the west. That is about the back-of- 
the-vards area. 

Mr. Hays. There is one more thing I would like to bring out in line 
with that. You have presented the rental rate picture there, and it 
seems rather low. Yet in the statistics which you have here, the 
housing block statistics, ] notice that a majority of all of these places 
are marked up as having no private bath, or dilapidated. 

Mr. Tentnca. don't know. Is that marked there 

Mr. Hays. Yes, that is there. 

Mr, Teninea. That might well be. 

Mr. Hays. In the first tract there are 1876 apartments wand 1.142 
of them don’t have any bath. 

Mr. TeninGa. It might interest vou to know, Congressman, that the 
number of buildings there that were built prior to 1900 was 43 per 
cent of the total structures in that area, and those built prior to 1919 
comprised 29 percent. 

Mr. Hays. That is fine. That is what I want vou to say. Beeause 
then, in other words, the reason for the low rental may not be because 
of rent control but because that is all they are worth. 

Mr. Teninea. [ didn’t try to color it or explain in any way. I 
simply brought that into the record to show that the gentleman who 
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spoke for the back-of-the-vards district could hardly be taken as a 
spokesman for the whole city of Chicago. 

Mr. Hays. Well, I am still interested in the fact, and you agree 
with me, that in this particular situation, where we have statistics 
showing that they are either dilapidated or have no bath, or that 
something else is wrong, that that would be a factor in the low rental 
picture. 

Mr. Teninea. Definitely. And that would be a factor in the po- 
tential increase in rentals, too, if rents should be decontrolled. No 
one is going to pay 850 a month for a S25 flat. 

Mr. Hays. Lagree with vou, if they can find anything else. 

Mr. Teninea, There was a loss in population in that area, as I have 
shown, of 6 percent. A lot of those people are very well-to-do people 
who moved out of the area. They live in Beverly Hills and Palace 
Park, which Mr. O’Hara knows are very deluxe, Gold Coast areas in 
Chicago. The second generation of the people who started to live 
in the baeck-of-the-yards area all did very well. A lot of them did fine. 

Mr. O'Hara. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Hays. That brings us back to the picture of people moving to 
the suburbs, not because of rent control, but because they can attord 
to, and they want to get out of the city and the congested area. 

Mr. Treninea. It has a lot to do with it. There isn’t any single 
motive causing this migration. It’s a mixture of motives. But it is 
aggravated at this time. Just like depression. We all know buildings 
depreciate, but the depreciation accelerates if there are forces in mo- 
tion which do not permit a landlord to spend money on his property. 
That is the point we are making. 

Mr. Hays. I willagree with that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Lam going to conclude my examination very briefly. 

The chairman and members have been so gracious tome. My interest 
in Chicago is very keen. The average rental in Chicago today is $47 
a month 

Mr. Tentnca. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And the new construction affords opportunity for new 
housing at not less than S80 a month ¢ 

Mr. Textnea. For an apartment building. Of course, it costs ever 
so much more than that for a private owner to buy his little bungalow, 

Mr. O'Hara. Then we have the gap between 547 and S80, and that 
is the gap in which perhaps the majority or a large segment of our 
population in Chicago is included, What is your solution for the 
people who are now paying an average rental of S474 

Mr. Tentnca. It will work like the working of veast in a loaf of 
bread. If you get some people moving into the higher-priced units 
which they can afford to pay, others will move into the units they have 
moved out of. And that will permeate the structure of the dwelling 
units throughout Chicago. It has always been that way and it will be 
that way again. 

The only changes when there is an arbitrary force, such as rent con- 
trol, which prevents freedom of movement—— é 

Mr. O'Hara. If I should be wrong, and the end of rent control in 
Chicago would not result in serious disorders, and you should be right 
in your conclusion, what harm is there in giving to the President of 
the United States power to step in and control, or if under control, 
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wnd control was found unnecessary, the President having the power 
to decontrol: what harm do you see in that, from the standpoint of the 
real-estate interests / 

Mr. Teninca. Mr. O'Hara, 1 see no harm in that whatsoever. I 
believe that whatever would be conducive to restoring harmony be- 
tween landlord and tenants is something which should be encouraged, 
whether it be that or something else. 

Mr. O'TLara. Detinitely. And believe both groups have confidence 
in the President. That is all my bill is doing, putting it in his hands. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. ‘Tentnea. Thank you. 

The Ciaimman. Are there any further questions ¢ 

I might suggest cutting off shortly. One of our colleagues clied last 
night and we are having our usual services for him at 12 o'clock, and 
the House is now in session. We had planned on reconvening at 2 and 
I hope we can get through with Mr. Teninga before we adjourn. 

Mr. MeDonoveu. [have just one question. In answer to a question 
of Mr. Hays, concerning rental units that have no baths, does the city 
of Chicago permit such units to be rentedé — Isn’t there some law that 
reqiuires running water and conveniences for baths in rental units in 
Chicago ¢ 

Mr. Trentnca. 1] think the city of Chicago permits these units to be 
occupied by people. Bear in mind that owners have practically the 
same kind of quarters. Unless there is some other reason why the 
property is unsafe or unhealthful, insanitary, | don’t think the health 
department takes cognizance of it. Although Lam not certain on that. 
I don't know. 

I might say that, vears ago, in 1910, when I was at the University of 
Chicago, T taught English at the University of Chicago settlement, 
and TP know that district from that time forward, and during the race 
riots of 1919, L was stationed in the reserve militia, also a part of this 
district, and [ know it intimately, and T lave had a lot of business 
around the stockvards, in my experience since I have been in business. 

There has been a substantial class of people there. The people are 
living frugally, but well. 

Mr. McVey. Mr. Chairman. 

The Ciairman. Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McVey. One of the witnesses made mention of store fronts and 
garages being used for tenants. What information have you on that 
subject 

Mr. Tentnca. I tried to look up a street here in Washington that 
would be comparable to that. This street that was mentioned was 
Ashland Avenue, north of 47th Street, about 4535 and 4551 South 
Ashland Avenue, right near there. 

That street compares very favorably with H Street over here. It 
is not a bad street. And if there are some people that live in store 
fronts—and it is permitted by law—I don’t see any objection to it. 
Certainly they see no objection to it. 

The case is very unusual. There are not many cases of that kind. 
There was a time when the Housing Center of the City of Chicago, 
during the war effort, recommended to us who were in the real-estate 
business that we actually convert these store buildings into dwelling 
units, some of these at that time unused store units. That is not bad 
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housing. Certainly from the point of view of some of these poor Mex- 
icans that have come in, it is far better housing than they have ever 
heen accustomed to, 

The Cuamman, If there are no further questions, we will stand 
recessed. 

Thank you, Mr. Teninga. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was recessed until 2 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee met at 2 p.m., pursuant to recess. ) 

Present: Messrs. Wolcott (presiding), Gamble, Talle, Kilburn, Me- 
Donough, Betts, D’Ewart, George, Mumma, MeVey, Merrill, Oakman, 
Hiestand, Stringfellow, Spence, Brown, Patman, Multer, Deane, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger, Hays, and O'Hara. 

The Coamman. The committee will come to order. 

I understand Mr. Teninga would like to come back on the stand for 
a few moments to clear up a point. Myr, Teninga, you may come 
forward, 

Mr. TeninGa. LT should like to clarify a point that was brought out 
in the discussion between Congressman O*Hara and myself, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Speaking for the Chicago Real Estate Board and the Chicago 
Metropolitan Hlome Builders and the Taxpayers Action Committee, 
we do net wish to be understood as favoring the bill of Congressman 
Tara, and that we are opposed to it in principle. 

The CiaiMan. Does that satisfy you, Mr. O'Hara ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Perfectly. I did not want to trick the gentleman into 
appearing to be in that —- I understand you are against rent 
control, anyplace, anywhere, any time. 

Mr. Teninca. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuamman. I frankly did not think there was any question 
about it. 

Mr. Hays. I think he is on record as saying that he favors Mr. 
O'Hara’s bill. [suspect if they deleted the words “rent control” 
from it he might support it. 

The Cuamman. We will hear now from Mr. Waltemade, chair- 
man of the Realtors’ Washington Committee of the National Asso. 
ciation of Real Estate Boards and Mr. Sydner, secretary, Realtors’ 
Washington Committee of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

We are happy to have both of you here. 

Mr. Doutuincer. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Waltemade testifies 
I would like to advise the committee that Mr. Waltemade comes 
from my borough and I come from his, and though we do not see 
eye to eve on this bill, I should still like to point out that he is one of 
our leading citizens and we all have a very high regard for him. 

The Cuamrman. We will agree that we have two outstanding 
gentlemen from the Bronx, then. 

Mr. Dotuincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman. You may proceed, Mr. Waltemade. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY G. WALTEMADE, CHAIRMAN, REALTORS’ 
WASHINGTON COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL ESTATE BOARDS 


Mr. Wauremape. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Tam Henry G. Waltemade, chairman of the Realtors’ Washington 
Committee of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. I 
am president of Henry Waltemade, Inc., with offices in New York. 
I have been actively engaged in real estate for 30 years, 

Our national association is composed of 1,151 real-estate beards, 
with a membership of 49,745 realtors located in every State in the 
United States. 

Our authority to appear before this committee on behalf of the 
realtors of the Nation is found in the policy statement of our asso- 
ciation, approved in convention in November 1952: 

We believe that a healthy rental inventory can be achieved only through 
the absolute decontrol of rental property. We urge the Congress to end rent 
control on April 30, 1953. We pledge our support to an orderly transition to a 
free market. 

We appreciate. Mr. Chairman, the opportunity and privilege of pre- 
senting our association’s point of view on the subject of rent control. 

Webster defines rent as “a certain sum agreed upon between the 
tenant and his landlord for the use of land or its appendages.” 
There is nothing in this definition which imphes that the Federal 
Government or any other entity, for that matter, shall become a 
third party in that agreement. The simple economic fact is that 
rent is the payment by one citizen for the use of another citizen's 
property. 

Our forefathers in founding this great free Nation recognized 
that there would be exceptions to this sound rule, and provided in 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution that private property 
rights would be involate, except that such property might be taken 
for public use for which adequate compensation would be assured 
by law. 

No one questions the right of Congress to declare that emergency 
conditions exist and the subsequent lnposition of emergency eco- 
nomic controls. Control of rents was part of an over: all economic 
control program. It is also recognized that Congress created the 
machinery for decontrol and restoration of a free economy. 

We concur in the President’s statement that the great economic 
strength of our democracy has developed in an atmosphere of free- 
dom; that the character of our people resists artificial and arbitrary 
controls of any kind; that direct controls, except those on credit. deal 
not with real causes of inflation but only with its symptoms. We ap- 
plaud his statement that we must combat wide fluctuations— 
in our price structure by relying largely on the effective use of sound fiscal and 
monetary policy, and upon the natural workings of economic law. 

Throughout the land we see a growing surge of confidence in the 
administration’s plan for decontrol. Weekly, for the past month, 
new decontrolled items are announced. ‘This pattern will continue 
until April 80, when complete decontrol will have been achieved. 
This orderly decontrol directed by the President is expected to cover 
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a period of about 3 months. It is ironic, Mr. Chairman, is it not, that 
the orderly decontrol of rents has taken 8 years ¢ 

I would like to digress for a moment, Mr. Chairman, to read 
to you an excerpt from a communication from Mr. John F. Kessel, 
regional director of rent stabilization at the Cleveland office, directed 
to his boss. I quote from the second paragraph of page 2: 

I think it should be obvious to all that April 80, 1953, will see the end of rent 
controls as we have known this program, regardless of the results of the political 
cumpaign on November 4. In the absence of another international crisis, it 
appears clear to me, at least, that the temper of the people is such that all 
control legislation will be abandoned, no matter what administration may be 
in Washington. Underlying the whole proposition is the fundamental philosophy 
that the income of landlords should not be controlled in the absence of effective 
price and wage stabilization. 

Now, that is from a gentleman who has been living with rent con- 
trols for 10 vears, and, as T said, a statement from him to his boss, 
Mr. James Henderson, Director of Rent Stabilization, here in Wash- 
ington, 

It is even more shocking when one considers the relative importance 
of rents to other groups of goods and services in the Consumer Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In A Short Description 
of the Index as Revised, 1953, immediately following page 8, we find 
table | in which rents are given a relative importance of 5.3 percent 
of family expenditures. ‘This compares with 30.1 percent for food, 
11 percent for transportation, 9.7 percent for apparel, 5.4 percent for 
reading and recreation, 5 percent for “other goods and services” which 
include tobacco and alcoholic beverages. Since it is estimated that 
only 49 percent, or less than half of these families, are tenants, in all 
fairness it should be pointed out that this figure would be double, 
or about 11 percent of the renter’s expenditures are for housing. In 
other words, for every dollar spent by a tenant only about 11 percent, 
or Il cents of that dollar, is spent on rent. 

That same tenant, based on BLS figures, spends 30.1 percent of his 
dollar for food, and food has been decontrolled ; 9.7 percent for cloth- 
ing, and clothing has been decontrolled: 5.4 percent of his dollar on 
reading and recreation which includes radio and television, the prices 
for which have been decontrolled. He spends 5 cents of his dollar 
on other goods and services, including tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages, neither of which any longer remain under control. 

Asa matter of fact, the very dollar he earns as part of his wage or 
salary with which he is privileged to buy these cost-of-living items has 
been set free and his income can be increased without restriction, 
which is the way it should be. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 89 cents of the 
tenant’s dollar will be free to bargain in a competitive market by 
April 30, 1953, 

The decision is up to Congress as to whether or not you will give 
freedom to the rental market as you have to the entire economy. Ex- 
tension of Federal rent control in any form will place the burden 
of national economic readjustment squarely upon the 11 cents remain- 
ing in the tenant’s dollar. 

It is even more astounding that this burden will fall upon the rental 
property owners of less than one-twentieth of the total rental units of 
the Nation. 
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Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should like to ask the priv- 
ilege of having Mr. Snyder, secretary of the Realtors’ Washington 
Committee, continue with our presentation. 

The Cuamman. We are very glad to have you. You may proceed 
with your presentation, Mr. Snyder. 


STATEMENT OF CALVIN K. SNYDER, SECRETARY, REALTORS’ 
WASHINGTON COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL ESTATE BOARDS 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, am Calvin Snyder, secretary of 
the Realtors’ Washington Committee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Our offices are located at 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, HL. 

I appreciate the courtesy of being permitted to appear with Mr. 
Waltemade in his presentation, and as part of my testimony | have 
included certain documentary evidence to support the following state- 
ments, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, we should like to have 
those documents made a part of the record, as they tie in with the 
testimony all the way through. 

The CramMan. Without objection, they may be inserted at the 
conclusion of your testimony. You do not care to include all the 
newspaper excerpts do you 4 

Mr. Snyper. The references contained in the testimony, are lifted 
from them. They are used merely for the purpose of showing how 
they were taken from the entire story. It would not be necessary to 
carry the newspaper inserts. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. With the exception of the newspaper 
inserts, the balance of the appendix to your statement may be inserted 
in the record at the conclusion of your statement. 

(The information referred to above appears at p. 131.) 

Mr. Sxyper. Thank vou, sir. 

1. Continued Federal rent control cannot be justified on economic 
or any other grounds. 

Nothing constructive has been accomplished in Federal designa- 
tion of critical areas for rent control that could not have been aecom- 
plished by local communities without the expense of maintaining the 
— bureaucracy and the harassment caused by it. 

Housing and rent problems in areas part of or adjacent to mili- 
teu areas are being handled successfully and effectively through joint 
efforts of the local community and the military. 

4. Accelerated depreciation for tax purposes has been and may be 
employed effectively to obtain adequate housing in critical areas. 

>. Federal rent control cannot now be justified on economic or any 
other grounds. 

Federal rent control was originally imposed by the Congress in 
1941, and its few remaining remnants should be removed by the Con- 
gress. The most enthusiastic proponents of Federal rent control, in 
and out of the Congress, have based their pleas for continuation on 
charges of a housing shortage. No one of them has suggested there 
was a housing shortage in 1940. No one of them can claim right- 
fully that a national housing shortage exists today. 

In the 1950 census of housing nearly 46 million dwelling units were 
counted. This was an increase of 8,550,000 units, or 23 percent, for 
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the previous decade, ‘The population increase for the same period was 
only 1414 percent. And T should like to call your attention to the fact 
that this population increase identifies persons, not families. 

If a two-person family occupied a dwelling unit, the difference 
between the two figures would be increased immeasurably, | 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency, Oflice of Administrator, 
Division of Tfousing Research, in The 1950 Housing Situation in 
Charts, based on preliminary results of the 1950 census of housing, 
revised June 1952, reports— 
definite improvement in the quality of the nonfarm housing inventory is indi- 
cated by both absolute and relative increases in the number of homes with 
specified facilities (homes with private indoor flush toilets, private installed bath- 
tub or shower, electric lights, mechanical refrigerators, cooking equipment utiliz- 
ing gas or electricity, heating equipment utilizing fuel other than coal or 
wood). 

The Annual Economic Review by the Council of Economie Ad- 
visers, January 1953, states: 

The backlog of demand (for housing) has now been largely worked off. 

It goes on to report: 


The expected decline in the number of new households formed will have a 
pronounced effect upon the demand for housing in the next few years. The 
young people reaching marriage age in the next few years will be those who 
were born in the mid-1930's, when the birth rate was very low. It is probable 
that net household formation will decline from the level of 900,000 in the year 
ending April 1, 1952, to an average of around 700,009 during the next 3 years. 
This compares with 1,600,000 in the peak year 1947-48. 

Note that this report was as of January 1955, and when it refers 
to the “next 5 vears.” it is talking about the period immediately ahead. 

That would mean a decrease of more than 50 percent in new family 
formations. 

The Office of Rent Stabilization claims that there are some 4 million 
units remaining under World War IT rent controls. We were unable 
to get from the agency a breakdown by community and State as to 
the number of units under control. And I want to say in all fair- 
ness that they explained that their staff was insuflicient to provide 
that information on such short notice. 

However, ORS recently issued a report entitled “Cumulative List 
of Continuation Resolutions.” [have a copy of it here, and I have 
excerpted the last two pages of this report which appear as appendix 
1 of the appendixes to my statement. 

From this list and other information publicly released by ORS, 
there is grave doubt as to what communities actually continued con- 
trols by adopting affirmative resolutions. 

[night point out, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that this list is “cumulative list of continuation resolutions received 
upto and including Friday, January 30, 1953.” 

The law provides that rent control shall end unless a community 
affirmatively, by resolution or by referendum, has extended rent 
controls, after which they are instructed by the law to promptly 
notify the President. 

This list contains a breakdown of those communities that have 
presumably extended rent control by affirmative action, by resolution. 

It says, in note No. 1, under the heading, “This list includes all 
resolutions received since the week of October 17, 1952.” Now that 
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was 17 days after September 30, when presumably rent controls were 
to have expired in these communities. 

Resolutions received since that date, up until January 50, 1953, 
4 months later, total 45, and are shown by asterisks. That is whiy 
we claim that there is grave doubt as to what communities actually 
continued controls by adopting affirmative resolutions, and T should 
like to continue on that point for just a moment. 

Based on this official information issued by ORS. we must con- 
clude that 68 percent, or more than two-thirds, of all controlled com 
liunities are situated in only four States— Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Yet its continuation is being advanced 
as a Federal problem. 

Mr. Hays. You are using a figure now of two-thirds of the com 
liunities 

Mr. Snyper. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays. But, of course, vou leave out great areas of population, 
like Chicago and New York. 

You call them one community. 

Mr. Snyper. Two-thirds of all of the controlled units under rent 
control are located in 5 States, 55 percent of them are located in 
10 States—all controlled units. 

Mr. Hays. Well. I think that is a better way to present it. 

Mr. Syyper. But what Tam talking about is the fact that these 
communities are being used, individually—Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia—are being used as a basis to justify extending Fed- 
eral rent control, Tam trying to show, sir, that these facts reveal that 
the problem is not a Federal problem. 

Mr. Hays. Well, of course, you are trying to build a case to show 
that, and T appreciate that, and LT think you should, but on the other 
hand, Iam trying to get at the fact of how much of the population 
is covered by rent control. Let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Snyper. Well, when you say the population, then you have 
to consider that only 49 percent of the total families in the country 
are tenants, based upon this BLS report that we have just referred 
to, and of that 49 percent, how many persons are in each family‘ 
The Census Bureau tells us approximately 3.23 persons per family. 

So when you are talking about population, vou cannot say that the 
Impact is going to be on the entire population of the city of Cleve- 
land. It is going to be only 

Mr. Hays. Now, let’s stay on the subject, if you do not mind. You 
are trying to make a case here for a problem and say that it isn’t 
a Federal problem. I say it is a Federal problem if it affects enough 
people. I do not care if they are in two communities or in two- 
thirds of the communities. As I see it, you have got to look at the 
number of people affected. Now what I would like to get at is, 
percentagewise, what proportion of the population are under rent 
control? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Snyper. The proportion of the population that is under rent 
control, as I was trying to explain, is represented by the number of 
persons ina family. If you take the population of a community and 
divide it in half, the number of persons affected could be determined. 
But it is a very, very small figure compared to the figures that have 
been publicly expressed as total population, of those communities, 
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which would be affected by rent control, differentiating only in those 
people who would not be affected by controls, and those who own 
their own homes. Also, not all of the people who live in a rented 
unit pay rent, usually just one. They are considered, nevertheless, 
hy the census as part of the total population. 

Mr. Hays. Of course the impact of it would affect them in some way 
or another. We know that. But you do not have a figure to show 
how much of the population is affected? * 

Mr. Snyper. I should be very glad to try to provide that for you 
and insert it in the record at this place. 

Mr. Hays. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Snyper. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Units under World War IT rent control "4, P20, 000 
Units under critical rent control — : "1,280, 000 
Total units under rent control 15,570,000 


People who would be affected by removal of World War ID rent 


controls “Te, $41, COO 
People who would be aftec ted by removal of critic al rent control “3, 712, 000 
People who would be affected by removal of all rent controls—— * 16, 158, 000 


' Source: Mr. Hurley, Information Division, Office of Rent Stabilization, Mar. 18, 1953. 

“Computed by multiplying number of rental units under control by number ef persons 
per renter-ocen pied unit. U.S. Bureau of Census reported 2.9 persons per renter-occupied 
unit in 1950 census. 


Estimate of total housing units in United States Mar. 1, 1993 __ 50, 000, G00 
Rental units under control : OOO 
11.1 percent of total housing units in United States under control. 
Estimate of renter-occupied units in United States Mar, 1, 20, 859, 000 
26.7 percent of rental units in United States under control, 
'Souree: Bureau of the Census, 
* Source: Office of Rent Stabilization 


‘Source: Bureau of the Census from the 1950 census reported 41.7 percent of all 
dwelling units were rentér-occupied. 


Mr. Merritt. Haven't they given us the number of units controlled ? 

Mr. Snyper. I could not tell you whether that figure has been pre- 
sented to the committee or not. 

Mr. Merrini. You are saying that roughly we could take the num- 
ber of units controlled and multiply by 3.234 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, 3.25 1 believe is the latest Census Bureau figure 
on the number of persons per family unit. In Illinois, the number 
of rental units—for metropolitan areas only, however—in Illinois, 
the number of rental units, 812,616. The increase in population, 
bet ween 1940 and 1950, was 253.550; the incre: ise in population was 
7.66 percent. The increase in housing was 133,777 units. The increase 
of housing, in Illinois, was 15.5 percent, w hich is double the ine rease, 
percentagewise, in population. 

So to arrive at the figure—— 

Mr. Merritt. Excuse me, is this the correct figure / 

No, I had the figure of 1450,000 units being under control. 

Mr. Snyper. That is in critical areas. 
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Mr. Merrivy. That is only in the eritical areas? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merritt. Tam sorry. I thought we had the figure. 

The Cuamman. I think probably in the interest of saving time, we 
should let the witnesses complete their statements before subjecting 
them to further interrogation. Will you proceed, Mr. Snyder ¢ 

Mr. Sxyper. No section of the Wheeler amendment allows ORS or 
its field offices to maintain rent control beyond September 30, 1952, 
unless officially notified by the local governing body of affirmative 
action taken under the law. In spite of this fact, ORS has taken it 
upon itself to continue rent control by its own admission. 

I call your attention to appendix 1, which, as I indicated, is ex- 
cerpted from the total cumulative list. which brings the number of 
continuation resolutions received by ORS as of January 30, 1953, to 
a specified figure. 

Appendix 1 shows, although neither resolutions nor referendum 
notices have been received, field effices have informed us that the fol- 
lowing communities have taken aflirmative action. Which means 
that these 76 communities in total, 15 in 6 different States, and 61 in 
the State of Massachusetts, have continued rent control merely on the 
basis that ORS savs that the field offices of ORS have advised that 
the continuing resolutions had been approved by the local governing 
body. 

So, on the basis that this isa fact by their own admission, we chal- 
lenge any figure that is purported to show that number of communi- 
ties or the number of units presently remaining under World War IL 
rent controls by communities having taken such action by continua- 
tion resolutions. 

Please turn to appendix 1, which is a copy of pages 16 and 17 of 
the ORS document to which T referred a moment ago. Here are 
listed 76 communities, 15 in 6 different States, and 61 in the State of 
Massachusetts, where ORS savs Federal control has been extended 
purely on notification of ORS field offices that these communities have 
taken appropriate action to extend, 

Note particularly that Washington extended controls in these com- 
munities, “although neither resolutions nor referendum notices have 
been received.” We wonder how many other communities fared 
similarly ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall last vear when the Congress extended 
rent control by adopting the Wheeler amendment, which terminated 
Federal rent control September 30 unless a local governing body 
affirmatively requested extension to April 50 of this vear, it was pre- 
dicted that the elimination of controls would open the floodgates of 
eviction, result in general rent gouging with increases of 50 percent 
as common practice, bring hi ardship to thousands of families, and pre- 
sent communities with a heated issue that would bring chaos and strife. 
The Associated Press carried this story—Washington Post. July 21, 
1952: 


More than 6 million families face a steen hike in rents unless their local gov- 
ernments act soon to preserve controls, Rent Stabilizer Tighe EF. Woods said 
yesterday. 

The Government’s rent-control chief said increases would range from 20 
percent on higher priced homes and apartments to 50 or 100 percent in the 
lowest brackets. 

That would produce “serious economic shock and hardship.” Woods said. 
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Similar claims are being made now by those who would extend this 
costly, unnecessary Federal stranglehold upon what will be otherwise 
a free economy after April 30, 

The free market was restored on September 30 to more than 1,000 
communities. Their experience in the 5 months past since then is 
evidence that the gloomy forecasts of the pessimists were unfounded, 
The impact of readjustment is over. 

In August and September of last year more than 1,000 local govern- 
ing bodies gave themselves 6 months to adjust their communities to a 
free rental market. There must be no doubt but that these local gov- 
ernment officials when they took the action they did were accepting the 
finality of Federal rent control on April 30. 

Newspaper reports, letters from local government officials, and 
other data confirm that the transition to a free market has been an 
orderly one. A few examples follow. They are from cities differing 
in size, location, and economic base. 

And I cite the testimony this morning of the gentleman from 
Chicago who stated that the housing commission of the city council 
said that this extension would end controls, and that they would have 
to readjust before April 30, 1953. 

Detroit city council voted to allow rent control to end after public 
hearings. ‘The eves of the Nation were upon the auto city after Sep- 
tember 30 because, in addition to being a great industrial city, it is 
one of the Nation’s largest. The Detroit Free Press in an editorial 
summed up the city’s reaction with the terse statement “that never had 
such a hot issue become so cold so fast after a decision had been made.” 
See appendix 2. The Detroit News of November 9, 1952, carried the 
headline: “Rent Rows Fail To Increase Despite the End of Controls.” 
See appendix 3. 

At this point T should like to digress to read from a document which 
Mr. Waltemade referred to just a few minutes ago, that of the letter of 
Mr. John Kessell, regional director of Rent Stabilization in Cleve- 
land, to his boss, Mr. Henderson, who was then Director of Rent 
Stabilization. 

This has to do with public relations, and I quote : 

The regional information officer— 


that is the regional information officer of ORS of the Cleveland area 
oflice— 


attended a very productive 2-day conference in Washington early in July, and 
on July 15— 


note that date— 

July 15, in company with Flint Dupree— 

who by way of explanation was listed as Director of Public Relations 
of the Office of Rent Stabilization in Washington, D. C.— 

spent a day in Detroit where an attempt was made to arrange for the publication 
of a series of feature stories on what will happen to rents in Detroit if control is 


not extended. 
Flint and the RIQ— 


referring to the regional information officer— 


conferred at length with four top members of the Detroit Times, who tentatively 
promised that the Times would run a series of feature stories, but to date this has 
not been done. 
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This letter is dated September 16,1952. It continues: 


Ilowever, the Times reporter to whom material was given spoke in behalf 
of an extended resolution at one of the publie hearings before the Detroit 
council, 

So apparently the ORS did not share the feeling that there would 
be nothing but wholesome and beneticial results from decontrol of the 
great city of Detroit. 

I shall not presume to give the committee secondhand reports of 
Detroit's economic reaction to removal of controls when a member of 
this committee, Mr. Oakman, was a member of the city council that 
considered this issue. Our information refleets nothing but salutary 
results. 

Seattle, Wash.: A fair rent committee was set up in Seattle com- 
prising representatives of the city council, union leaders, real-estate 
board, and others. Although the committee had no legal authority 
to prevent rent increases, it has been able to help in rent adjustments, 
The average rent increase estimated by the committee has been about 
10 percent. It was found that most increases were made to equalize 
rentals within a building of similar type units thus bringing to the 
same level charges for identical apartments. 

You will note the clipping from the Seattle Times of November 23, 
1952, appendix 4, carries the caption “Most. Apartments Haven't 
Asked for Higher Rents.” The article states, in part: 

A large percentage of apartment-house dwellers in King County have not been 
asked to pay higher rents and the majority of increases levied are considered 
fair. a survey showed yesterday. 

Another clipping from the same paper on the same date carries a 
story Rent Decontrol Working Well, Say Officials. which reports 
in part: 

City Councilman Charles M. Carroll, who voted against removal of rent con- 
trols here, said yesterday that decontrol is working out satisfactorily. He 
predicted there will be no demand for reimposition of controls. 

See appendix 4. 

Atlanta, Ga.: A smooth transition from control to decontrol is re- 
ported from this city. Rents have risen modestly. Increases are 
estimated by the chairman of the residential rent and housing com- 
mission to be approximately 10 percent. Reports from the city also 
indicate that there are considerably more apartments available for 
rent today than when rent controls were in force. Repair and redeco- 
‘ating are being done to a greater extent since removal of controls. 
The good that has resulted for owner and tenant was pointed out in 
a statement of Mr. John A. White,» member of the Atlanta City 
Council: 

In my opinion, IT think it [rent deeontrol| has helped both the owners and 
renters of properties, as there has been no unreasonable rent increases, and the 
owners are free to control their properties once more, and make any needed 
improvements. 

See appendix 5. 

I am taking the time to point out the good things that have resulted 
from rent decontrol in cities where proponents stated rents would sky- 
rocket, that there would be chaos, and that people would have a ter- 
rible time. 

That has not occurred, as this evidence very definitely shows. 
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Huntington, W. Va.: The reaction is best described in the words of 
Mayor W. W. Payne: 

Since rent decontrol your letter is the first incident in which rent control or 
decontrol has come to my attention, IT haven't been called nor have IT heard 
any discussion for either side. L would state that rent decontrol is working 
very well. 

The mayor's letter in full is found as appendix 6. 

In Boulder, Colo., it had been predicted that decontrol would bring 
a sizable increase in rents and many complaints. Mr. Burt W. John- 
son, city manager of Boulder, whose letter is filed as appendix 7, 
reports: 

Since the decontrol became effective, IT have received no more than half a dozen 
calls, some of Which were matters of inquiry rather than of complaints relating 
to high rental adjustments. 

Bloomington, Hl.: Mr. Cecil R. Cone, mayor of Bloomington, in his 
letter attached as appendix 5, writes: 

Apparently, we have a slight increase in the number of rental units of all 
types available to the people. There has been some increase in rent levels, but 
such increases do not appear to be excessive. T would say rather that they are 
in direct proportion to increased costs of maintenance, taxes, etc. There hasn't 
been any sudden or great change since decontrcel, but it appears that certain 
rental properties, which were being withheld from the market, are now available 
and from what I can determine there will be an upswing in our building program 
for rental purposes, 

Cheyenne, Wyo., is a community that has had a lot of military 
activity. Yet in the letter attached as appendix 9, Mayor R. k. 
Cheever says: 

Since the elimination of rent control we have had one or two complaints from 
tenants. However, landlords in these cases were justified in raising the rents. 

In Raleigh, N. C.. the transition from a managed rental economy to 
a free market has been made with little or no fanfare. In the pre- 
ponderance of cases, owners and tenants seem to have gone from con- 
trol to decontrol without difficulty. As of December 2, 1952, only 
five complaints had been filed at the city hall. A letter from Mayor 
James E. Briggs is attached as appendix 10. He says, in part: 

With reference to your inquiry as to the results of decontrol of rents in the 
city of Raleigh, may IT state that there has been very little complaint. All of 
the complaints which have come to the writer are on file at city hall. They 
number only five. 

From Santa Fe, N. Mex., City Councilman Samuel J. Pate writes: 

At the time [of decontrol, about 4 months ago] I felt that even though Santa Fe 
might be in more or less a defense area, there were ample housing facilities 
available at the time, and that there would be no wholesale increase in rentals. 

It has evidently turned out that way as I have not as yet received any com- 
plaints, although at the time I did have a few calls by renters who felt that their 
rents could be increased. 

See appendix 11. 

The Lima, Ohio, News of January 1, 1953, carried an article entitled 
“Rent Control Lifted Without Furor.” The article in full is attached 
as appendix 12. From it we quote: 

Both proponents and opponents of controls have expressed surprise at the 
scarcity of complaints filed with the board [fair rent board]. 

With some 7,000 units involved in the decontrol action, both sides agree the 
board would have received far more than 5 written complaints had there been 
a substantial overall hike in rents. 


| 
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Garden City, Kans.: City Manager Robert Peart reports: 

However, the rent control expired a few months ago; and, the governing body 
or the writer, to the best of my knowledge, at least, have had no complaints 
whatsoever since the control was released * * *. 

See appendix 13. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we could give you 
many more examples of comparable wholesome and constructive 
results of rent decontrol. These results prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that removal of Federal rent control has not and will not create 
chaotic conditions, and rents will not be increased excessively, and 
that evictions attributable to decontrol will be practically negligible. 

We are firmly convinced that freedom from all rent control will 
result in the same wholesome reaction that followed decontrol of 
prices and wages. President Eisenhower recognized this in  comi- 
mending American business for an orderly return to a free market. 
We have submitted evidence proving the same orderly pattern of 
return to an uncontrolled marixet where rent controls have been re- 
moved. Confidence in the rental property owners of America is as 


necessary as the confidence the President expressed he has in other 


lines of American business, 

We have heard much from opponents of decontrol about the fear of 
rent increases that might take place in some larger cities when rent 
controls end April 30. We have made a comparison of increases in 
comparable controlled and decontrolled cities. Chicago, for instance, 
has had an average rent increase for the vears 1950, 1951, and 1952 of 
5.6 percent, according to BLS figures, even though it has been under 
control since 

Let us take a city of comparable size that has been decontrolled, Los 
Angeles, the fourth largest city in the Nation. Here rents, accord- 
ing to BLS figures, for the same 3-year period, have increased an 
average of only 14.6 percent, and they have been decontrolled since 
December 1950. 

It would not be fair to limit this comparison to the larger cities. Let 
us take the medium-sized cities. San Francisco, with a population 
of 775.000, has had an average increase over the same 3-year period 
of 13.6 although it has been under Federal rent control since its in- 
ception. Houston, Tex., has been decontrolled since October 1949, has 
a population of T0000, and yet its average rent increase for the last 
3 years was 6.2 percent. Here we find the average rent increase 7.4 
percent more in a controlled city. 

So the argument the large cities cannot adjust themselves economii- 
‘ally is not borne out by the facts. 

Now, let us look at some smaller cities. Manchester, N. H., with 
a population of 85,000 has been under control since 1942 and has had 
an average increase for the same 3 years of 11.23 percent. Savannah, 
Ga., with a slightly higher but comparable population, decontrolled 
since March 1950, has had an average increase of only 14.6 percent in 
that period. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [ submit that the 
economic arguments for the extension of Federal rent control cannot 
be supported by fact and emotionalism has no place in this picture. 

2. Nothing has been accomplished in Federal designation of criti- 
cai areas for rent control that could not have been accomplished by 
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local communities without the expense of maintaining the Federal 
bureaucracy and the harrassment caused by it. é 

Critical area designation for Federal assistance in housing produe- 
tion, as provided in Public Law 139, should not be confused with 
eritical area designation for rent control, as provided in Public Law 
06. Because an area is declared critical for housing assistance does not 
miean it automatically qualifies for rent control, 

All of the following criteria had to be found to exist before certi- 
fication of an area under Public Law 139: 

1. A new defense plant or installation has been or is to be provided, or an 
existing defense plant or installation has been or is to be reactivated or its 
operation substantially expanded ; 

2. Substantial inmigration of defense workers or military personnel is re- 
quired to carry out activities at such plant or installation ; and 

3. A substantial shortage of housing required for such defense workers or 
military personnel exists or impends which impedes or threatens to impede 
activities at such defense plant as installation * * * 

Now, for the purpose of rent control under Public Law 96, all of 
the above criteria had to be met except that point 3 was changed, as 
follows: 

3. A substantial shortage of housing * * * exists or impends which has re- 
sulted or threatens to result in excessive rent increases * * * 

Note particularly it states “housing” not “rental housing” shortage. 

We are talking about two types of rent control which are scheduled 
to end April 30, 1953. The first type, for ready identification, we 
shall call World War IL rent control—that control imposed at the 
outbreak of World War TT which ended automatically September 30, 
1952, unless logal community governments affirmatively requested ex- 
tension to April 30, 1953, 

Rent control in critical areas under Public Law 96 has no relation- 
ship whatsoever to rent control carried over from World War II. 
Critical-area rent controls takes in all housing accommodations, trail- 
ers, motor courts, new construction, hotels, et cetera. This committee 
is aware of the fact that some of the categories under World War IL 
controls were exempted through various amendments to the rent act 
following the end of the war. 

As September 1, 1952, rolled by and only about 500 of the 2,500 com- 
munities reportedly under World War IT controls had taken affirma- 
tive action to request continuation of Federal control, the ORS saw 
their empire shrinking. We shall prove that deliberately, and with 
premeditation, ORS had rent control imposed under Public Law 96 
upon many communities which had permitted controls to die be- 
‘ause they felt they were no longer needed. They also pressured city 
councils and local governing bodies to extend World War IL con- 
trols, and save their jobs. 

I submit as evidence to prove these statements documents identified 
as appendixes 14,15, 16,17, 18,19, and 20, 

And IT should like to refer to them for a moment. 

Appendix 14 refers to Akron, Canton, and Youngstown, Ohio, and 
is the report of Joseph J. Wozniak, the area rent attorney, dated 
July 28, 1952, a memorandum to the area rent directors in Akron, 
Canton, and Youngstown. 

Referring to the subject of Canton, we find “A survey is being made, 
and the only salvation will be to designate same as ‘critical.’ ” 
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Now, we are talking about Canton, Ohio, and a survey having been 
made, Canton has already stated, according to this report, that the 
council will not extend a resolution for aflirmative action on rent con- 
trol. Yet here is the area rent attorney reporting that the only salva- 
tion of retaining Canton, Ohio, under rent control is to designate the 
same as critical. 

On down in the first page of the same appendix, a reference to 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Joseph J. Wozniak reports: 

The rent advisory board in this city will pass a resolution since the steel strike 
is settled, 


Note the date, July 28, 1952. He continues: 


But a great deal of traveling is now being done by Director Joyce. Warren 
will finally, after some trouble, see the light of day. 


And he continues on top of the second page: 

The writer has been advised that the strike retarded a great deal of the 
necessary activity— 
that is the steel strike— 
an great deal of the necessary activity for the ones interested were away in 
Vittsburgh at strike conferences. 

May I call your attention to appendix K. This covers the area rent 
oflice of Goldsboro, N. C. 

Mr. Appendix K? 

Mr. Snyper. Tam sorry; lam referring to Goldsboro. I think that 
is appendix No, 17. 

This is a report from the area rent office of Goldsboro, N. C., dated 
September 29, 1952, 1 day before the September 30 deadline. It is 
from J. Frank McInnis, area rent attorney, to John R. Morris, area 
rent director of Goldsboro, N.C. 

Under paragraph 7, “Activities with respect to continuing resolu- 
tions for various municipalities.” 

For the past several weeks the writer and the rent directors in Goldsboro and 
Wilmington have spent considerable time in conference with the governing bodies 
of the towns under the jurisdiction of Goldsboro and Wilmington. 

Continuing: 

So many different angles developed at these yarious meetings which required 
investigation and consideration that it was necessary for us to spend a eon- 
siderable amount of our time to the attention of procuring these continuing 
resolutions. Mr. Maurice Moore, in Wilmington, also devoted a great amount 
of time in conference with the board in Wilmington and it was my pleasure to 
meet with him at some of these scheduled conferences. I> was personally 
acquainted with the council members in Wilmington and they felt free to call 
upon me for any information which [ had with respect to the program. 

And it continues, and I call your attention particularly to this state- 
ment: 


We procured continuing resolutions in Goldsboro, Rocky Mount, Edenton, 
Plymouth, Elizabeth City, and Wilmington. 


The rest of the appendixes speak for themselves, and I will not take 
the time of the committee to go into them. Bu you will find a repeti- 
tion of similar activity on the part of the field offices to extend Federal 
rent control, even to the point that they gave up their vacations so 

hat they could keep their jobs. 
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The following excerpt of a letter dated September 10, 1952, from 
the Office of Rent Stabilization to Senator Burnet Maybank, chair- 
man, Joint Committee on Defense Production, is recorded in Senate 
report 3, Second Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production. 

The letter states that the major problems which now confront the 
agency were the automatic termination dates and the rate of certifi- 
‘ation of critical defense-housing areas. ‘This letter is an open admis- 
sion that the major concern of ORS was not administration of rent 
control, but its continuation, The letter states in part : 

Major problems which now confront the agency : 

1. The automatic termination of Federal rent stabilization on September 50, 
1952, in those communities which have not been certified as critical defense 
housing areas under Public Law 96, unless prior to that date the governing body 
by resolution, or the people through a popular referendum, declare that a housing 
shortage still exists and request Federal rent control to continue. 

As of September 1, approximately 400 out of approximately 2,500 governing 
bodies have taken affirmative action to request the continuance of Federal rent 
control. Following is a list of some of the larger cities which by resolution 
have requested that Federal rent control continue: Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, ; 
Newark, N. J.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pu.; South Bend, Ind.; Memphis, 
Tenn. ; and St. Louis, Mo. 

2. The rate of certification of critical defense-housing areas under Public 
Law 96 requesting the establishment of Federal rent control. As of September 1, 
1952, 115 areas were certified, most of which were located in or around military 
establishments. 

When some communities were attempting to reach decisions on ex- 
cension of rent control prior to September 30, there were veiled threats 
that the areas would be declared critical for rent control if the city 
councils did not extend those controls. 

A story in the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of August 18, 1952, 
states—-—— 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Snyder, wouldn't it be better for you to pick 
the hard spots ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Yes: I am going to refer to those in the testimony, 
Mr. McDonough. 

A story in the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of August 15, 1952, 
states: 

There is a possibility that Evansville will be declared a “critical defense- 
housing area” after September 50, when rent controls end here unless city council 
voted to continue them. The “critical” appelation would reimpose rent controls. 

W. C. Eblen, area director of the Office of Rent Stabilization, yesterday said 
a new Washington committee that has been appointed could possibly declare 
Evansville a “critical defense-housing area” because of new added war work 
allotted to Servel, an influx of a labor force, a shortage of housing, and an indi- 
eation that uncontrolled rents have or are about to increase. 

From the Maryland News (Montgomery County) of August 7, 1952: 

He (William L. Thompson, area rent director) said that once Federal rent 
control is lifted, it can’t be reinstated, unless the Secretary of Defense should 
designate this area a critical defense-housing area. 

The requirements for that are as follows: There must be a military 
installation in the area, there must be a substantial influx of civilian 
workers, and there must be a threat of immediate rent increase. 

“Montgomery County already lives up to two-thirds of the requirements,” he 
said. 

Note inaccurate criteria. 


| 
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From the Toledo Blade of August 20, 1952, from the “boss” hiinsel f : 


Prospects are favorable for the designation of Toledo as a critical defense-hous- 
ing area, which would Continue rent controls here beyond September 30, Tighe 
E. Woods, United States Housing Expediter, said here today. City council, on 
August 4, voted not to ask the extension of controls until next April 30, under 
provisions of Federal law. [Italics supplied. 

So here is direct intimidation by the Director of the Office of Rent 
Stabilization, stating “the prospects are favorable for the designation 
of Toledo as a critical defense housing area” which would continue 
controls beyond September 30, and it was made after the city council 
had voted not to ask for the extension of these controls. One of the 
criteria that must exist before an area could be declared critical is that 
there is a shortage of housing accommodations. By the very action of 
the city council, it certified to the public, and to its own citizens, that 
there was no housing shortage in Toledo, Ohio, requiring the extension 
of rent control and, therefore, that the need for extension did 1 exist. 

From the Pueblo Star-Journal and Chieftain of October 1, 1952, 
an editorial, captioned “Fears and Threats, Not Experience, Bought 
Critical Area Designation of Pueblo,” is attached as appendix 2 
Note particularly these references in the editorial ; 

The Pueblo City Council decided in a legal manner, after thorough investiga- 
tions and hearings, that rent control should not be continued beyond Septem- 
ber 30. 

Then, all of a sudden, out of the blue sky, as it were, the Federal Government 
in all of its righteous assumption of power over local conditions, designated 
Pueblo as a critical-defense area * * *, 

It was a 5 minutes to midnight decision and no reason whatsoever had been 
given except the general statement that Pueblo, along with 9 other areas, 
including Denver, has considerable defense authority and that there is a housing 
shortage * * *, 

A month ago, when the decision to lift rent controls in Pueblo was being con- 
sidered by the city council, the threat was passed along at that time that unless 
the council retained rent controls Pueblo would be declared a eritical defense 
aren 

We don't like threats and we resent being dictated to by unknown persons upon 
unknown or secret information. 

One cannot help wondering how many of the cities that extended 
rent controls to April 30 would not have taken such action if they 
had not been threatened with the imposition of the critical tag. 

We challenge public statements made by ORS that it still has 
over 1 million eritical-area units under its jurisdiction, The actual 
figure is considerably less. In any event, so few units cannot justify 
the expense to the American taxpayer of maintaining a Federal 
bureaucracy for a job that is being done and can be done better by 
local communities without Federal domination. 

And they have said so in the many actions they have taken to remove 
these controls when they were arbitrarily imposed upon them. 

Among cities which had not voted to extend rent control beyond 
September 20), but were certified on September 29 or 30, were : : Allen- 
town, Pa.: Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Evansville, Ind.; Denver, Colo.;: 
Akron, Ohio; Bay City, Mich.; Canton-Massillon, Ohio; Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Red Bank, N. J.: and Pueblo, Colo. All have decontrolled now, 
some in indignation over Federal dictatorship. 

By decision of their governing bodies these communities had shown 
their desire to have Feder ‘al rent controls removed. The city coun- 
cils did not find, as is required by law, a substantial shortage of 
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housing, one of the criteria that must exist before an area can be de- 
clared critical. THlowever, ORS decided that Washington was a better 
judge of the need and the cities were certified for full Federal rent 
control under Public Law 96. As mentioned before, this type of con- 
trol extends to all housing accommodations, including roominghouses, 
new construction, hotels, motels, and so forth, most of which have 
been on the free market since 1947, 

We do not contest the legality of past imposition of critical area 
designation if a community met all the criteria established by the 
Congress. This is merely following the law. I respectfully point 
out, however, Mr. Chairman, that Public Law 96 did not provide for 
lobbying by ORS or its field representatives, nor did it provide for 
ORS threats to American communities that unless they requested 
extension of World War IL controls they would be designated critical 
for full controls. Let’s take a look at the facts. 

Denver, Colo.: The Denver City Council conducted intensive hear- 
ings and investigations, after which it took official action declaring 
that a housing shortage did not exist. It advised ORS that it would 
not ask for extension of controls beyond the September 30 date. On 
or about October 1 the ORS certified Denver as critical among a dozen 
or more areas that had permitted, or were about to permit, World 
War IT controls to end. This action was taken despite the fact that 
the local governing bodies had officially declared that a housing short- 
age did not exist. The finding of such shortage as has been pointed out 
is mandatory before a critical area designation may be imposed. 

After Denver's certification a wave of indignation swept the city. 
Angered city officials once again followed the mandate of Congress, 
scheduled a public hearing, and on November 30 again decontrolled 
by local action to end the critical area rent control that had been 
arbitrarily imposed upon them. I believe it is only fair to assume 
that the City Council of Denver—or any local governing body—would 
jeopardize the economic welfare of its citizens by declaring a housing 
shortage no longer existed and that continued Federal rent controls 
were unnecessary, were it not true. 

May I respectfully call your attention to a letter from Councilman 
Ernest P. Marranzino, attached as appendix 77. Note particularly 
his comment: 

* * * without the benefit of a survey my conclusion on available information 
is that lifting of controls has been eminently successful—beyond my wildest 
expectations, 

Note clipping from the Rocky Mountain News of March 1, 1953, 
attached as appendix 23. 

In the Quad-Cities area of Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline, 
Tll., and Davenport, Lowa, we find typical results of what occurs in 
an area which was declared critical for rent control in September 
1951. The city councils, however, decided there was no housing short- 
age and by July 1952, the critical area designation was removed by 
local decontrel action. 

Attached as appendix 24 is a letter from Attorney Jacob H. Jepsen, 
a member of the City Council of the City of Davenport. He says in 
part: 

May I state that since the City Council of the City of Davenport has decon- 
trolled city property, little discussion has been heard from either side regarding 


that matter. The owners and renters alike both are happier and I have heard of 
little difficulty in obtaining places for occupancy by renters. 


| 
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Akron, Ohio: The Akron City Council voted to allow rent controls 
to die on September 50. But the city was declared critical for rent 
control on the same day. On October 21, 1952, the city council by vote 
of 10 to 3 again determined to have rent controls die. 

The Akron Beacon Journal of September 30, 1952, in an article 
states : 

Rent hikes as high as 300 percent were reported by CIO leaders and by the 
local rent office, “Complaints are rolling in here from tenants who have been 
told of new rents they must pay. We have told them the office closes today. 
There's nothing else we can do,” said Russell Harrington, area rent director. 

The Summit County Property Owners Association is asking tenants to notify 
its office at 869 South Maple Street of any gouging by landlords. 

This type of publicity was given the day before the rent controls 
were to be removed, and apparently neither the city council, the area 
rent director, nor the newspapers knew that the city was going to be 
certified that very same day. 

Even after the critical designation the city council steod firmly 
behind its previous decision, once again removed controls by local 
action. The Akron Beacon Journal of January 7 carried a story 
entitled “Complaints.” Ut said in part: 

Rent control has been dead fer over a month and so far, the complaints about 
excessive increases have been strangely few. 

See appendix 20. 

Hammond, Ind.: A letter from Vernon C. Anderson, mayor of 
Hanmimond, is filed as appendix 26. He reports: 

As a result of rent decontrol, more properties began to appear on the market 
and in less than a year the law of supply and demand had adjusted most rents 
to a fair and equitable level. Approximately a year later, the Federal Govern- 
ment declared the city of Hammond a vital defense area and attempted to reim- 
pose rent controls. The city, without hesitation, passed another rent decontrol 
resolution and today the classified section of our local newspaper has long lists 
of available rental properties. This, of course, tends through the law of supply 
and demand to adjust rents downward, and inasmuch as man has not yet devised 
a sounder method of determining costs, both the landlord and the tenant, bene- 
fited through the decontrol of rents in the city of Hammond. Where during rent 
control, available rental properties were in short supply, available rental proper- 
ties in Hammond today are in long supply. 

Here is an accumulation of evidence of experience—not empty 
threats, predicated upon emotionalism, but experience of American 
cities who had the intestinal fortitude to take a chance. 

They found out that the chance wasn't a gamble, that rents did not 
increase and that the terrible results predicted did not materialize. 

Three: Housing and rent problems in areas part of or adjacent to 
military areas are being handled successfully and effectively through 
joint efforts of the local community and the military. 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that local communities can and will 
handle the job, and that Federal control is not needed, even in areas 
part of or adjacent to military areas. Permit me to give you an 
example. 

Belleville, Ill. is the location of Scott Air Force Base. The St. 
Louis Globe Democrat of January 25, 1953, reports: 

It (Belleville-Scott committee, service personnel from Scott Air Force Base 
and citizens of Belleville) also got behind a move to lift rent controls in Belle- 
ville—to make more housing available for airmen and their wives and children. 


Then its remarkable influence helped make the classic laws of the free market 
do a backspin. 
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When the lid came off in other American cities, rents rose about 15 percent, 
th: Belle ille Real Estate Board relates. But in this civic-minded town, after 
jand ords were free to set their own charges, the overall average went down, not 
np. by about 10 percent. 

The article in its entirety appears as appendix 27. 

Belleville is not an exception. Let me report to you on a number 
of other areas and how they handled the problem locally without 
Federal rent control. And please note that these are military areas. 

Fort Benning, Ga., is another area which does not have rent con- 
trol, although it has been designated critical for housing under Public 
Law 139, Located at Fort Benning is one of the Army’s major bases 
with an admitted demand for additional housing but the Army has 
been successful in resisting the efforts of ORS in Washington to im- 
pose Federal rent control. 

Why? Because the Army in Fort Benning is solving the problem 
of housing and rents through local cooperation, The Army appre- 
cites that the imposition of Federal rent control may undo the prog- 
ress it has made through the substitution of Washington bureaucracy 
for the traditionally American way of solving local problems locally. 

Fort Jackson, S. C., is another example of how the rent and housing 
problems are being met and solved locally. As a matter of fact, Fort 
Jackson was one of the areas cited by the Senate Military Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee for an outstanding example of local solution to 
housing problems brought on by the impact of increased military 
activity upon the community. 

The details of how each of these areas solved its problems vary 
somewhat, but they follow the same pattern—local and military co- 
operation. 

Just yesterday I heard of the most recent one in Monterey-Fort Ord, 
in California. That was declared critical under Public Law 139 
and under Public Law 96. Then they decontrolled. We hear from 
General McClure out there that he appointed a staff representative, a 
lady who investigated all the charges of improper housing, housing 
that was not satisfactory, who went around and in cooperation with 
this local committee found the necessary housing to take care of the 
people who were not satisfied, or where the housing was inadequate. 
Where the housing was inadequate, or where the rent was raised too 
high, the housing was declared off-limits, and the airmen were unable 
to receive their maintenance allowance. The local committee elim- 
inated, without any Federal control whatsoever, the need for outside 
supervision. 

‘The same thing is true in many other areas around the country. 

Because of the few areas involved, we respectfully submit that the 
problem can be and is being handled locally and does not need imposi- 
tion of any form of Federal control. We offer you the continued coop- 
eration of our membership in helping to solve these problems locally. 
We are confident that such a procedure makes for better relationship 
between the community and the military and between owner and 
tenant, 

Four: Accelerated depreciation for tax purposes has been and may 
be employed effectively to obtain adequate housing in critical areas. 

I want to make it perfectly clear, by showing you in pictures of 
housing that I have, that in Texas—and this is not the panacea for 
solving the problem of housing in these areas declared critical or in 
these areas that are isolated such as this particular community. 
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We do believe, however, that it is the beginning and it could be 
accomplished by extending perhaps the plan for accelerated deprecia- 
tion we suggested several years ago. 

We have offered suggestions for handling the problem in military 
areas. There are a few defense industry areas, however, with which 
the committee may be concerned since they are practically isolated. 
Their housing problems have been serious in the past, but they will 
probably be less in the future. On page 7 of the Eighth Quarterly 
Report to the President by the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
entitled “The Job Ahead for Defense Mobilization,” issued January 1, 
1953, we read : 

As to the future, such economic strain as we have experienced will lessen. 
Whereas the expansion of our national production in the last 24 years has been 
absorbed by the increase in military requirements, the demands of defense have 
now almost leveled off. This means that, barring a sharp rise in our defense 
goals, the growth of the economy will henceforth permit an increasing output 
of civilian goods and services at the same time that military production schedules 
are maintained. 

That is not us saying that. That is the former Director of Defense 
Mobilization in his quarterly report to the President, January 1, 1953. 

Based upon this report, therefore, the demand for new defense pro- 
duction facilities appears to have leveled off. If such problems should 
arise, the statutory authority already exists for accelerated deprecia- 
tion for tax purposes and the inclusion of housing as a part of the 
overall project as was done in Point Comfort, Tex. 

Point Comfort is on a wide stretch of the south Texas Gulf coast. 
The nearest cities are Corpus Christi, approximately 60 miles to the 
south, and Galveston, which is about 85 miles to the north. The near- 
est town of any size to Point Comfort is Port Lavaca, a few miles away. 
Port Lavaca had a 1940 population of 2,069 which had risen to 5,599 
by 1950. 

The Aluminum Co. of America during the past several years has 
constructed on this spot and later expanded a larger aluminum smelt- 
ing plant which is known as the Point Comfort works of the Alumi- 
num Co, of America. The chief construction engineer of Alcoa has 
stated : 

Aleoa, at the time the plant site was selected, recognized that additional 
housing would have to be built to take care of the immigrant workmen who 
would be required to supplement the local labor supply in order to fully staff 
the plant. 

Because of the plant’s importance to the national production pro- 
gram for basic aluminum, Alcoa was issued a certificate of necessity, 
for accelerated depreciation, as provided by the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1950. The housing required for Alcoa’s operation was also 
constructed under a certificate of necessity. Alcoa's engineer 
writes: 

The certificate of necessity which we secured on this housing aids us in that 
it enables us to amortize the cost of the housing over a shorter period of time 
than we would obtain under normal circumstances. 

The rapid amortization of Point Comfort Village is charged 
against the overall profits of the Aluminum Co. of America and not 
only against the income from the housing project or the Point Com- 
fort works. 
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The village consists of 280 units ranging in size from 1 bedroom 
to 3 bedrooms. The homes are of permanent- type construction. 
Forty-eight are concrete block and the remainder are of frame 
construction. 

The village was developed by the Calhoun Development Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Alcoa, and is entirely owned by them. All costs were paid 
from funds of the Calhoun Development Co. There was no par- 
ticipation by FHA, HE A, or other Government housing agencies. 
As of January of this year all of the homes were rental units ‘but the 
company expects in the comparatively near future to make them 
” ailable for sale to the employees of the plant. Some school- 

vachers and merchants who serve the vill: ige have also been housed 
in Point Comfort Village. 

Here is an area that was certified under Public Law 96 for rent 
control and yet the need was for housing, and not rent control. Alcoa 
needed housing for its employees and “without reference to ORS or 
any other Government housing agency got the job done through a 
device that has been responsible for the ¢ great expansion of produc- 
tion facilities which our country has experienced in the past decade 
or more. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, based upon the eco- 
nomic facts and on what is proper and fair, we favor the end of 
Federal rent control April 380 when control authority expires. 

Local communities and the military are successfully handling their 
focal housing and rent problems. There is no justilication for con- 
tinuing rent “controls in so-called critical areas. We believe Congress 
wants to be fair and just. We believe the administration wants free- 
dom and not controls. 

We have submitted evidence to show that BLS figures only 11 cents 
of the renting consumer's dollar goes for rent. Surely no one can 
seriously believe that by controlling the 11 cents you will control the 
cost of living for that tenant in a so-called critical area? Is it fair 
to control rents, or food, or wages, or any other single item in a crit- 
ical area, and not control all other contributing factors? 

We urge you to consider all of the facts. We pledge you our con- 
tinued cooperation if these controls are ended to assure an orderly 
return toa free rental market. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for your 
indulgence and for permitting us to present this rather lengthy testi- 
mony. We sincerely believe it makes a constructive contribution 
toward the solution of the problems presently confronting this 
committee, 

The Cnamman. Thank you both very much. 

Mr. Snyder, would you care to elaborate a little bit upon the state- 
ments you made concerning the concentration of units under control 
in certain States ? 

Mr. Snyper. The concentration of units in the States? 

The Cuairrman. Under Federal control, yes. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir, the map which we have here shows two-thirds 
of the communities under Federal World War IT rent control. That 
is not critical areas. That is only World War IT rent control. 
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It shows them to be concentrated in four States. That is two-thirds 
of the communities. Approximately two-thirds of all of the units, 
under World War If rent control, are located in 5 States, the units 
now, not the communities, 85 percent of all of the units are located in 
10 States. 

The Cramman. Did you work those figures out yourself, and if so, 
from what source / 

Mr. Snyper. Those figures are computed from information that we 
had obtained from official releases of the Office of Rent Stabilization, 
and from telephone inquiries that we made to the Office of Rent Stabi- 

. lization, and also from the document which I referred to, “Cumulative 
action on continuing regulations.” 

The Cuamman. While we are on that subject. the staff has done 
some work on this, and I guess you must have gotten your figures from 
the same source, because it gave me a report which I think without 
objection we should probably put in the record at this point. It is 
the distribution of a total number of housing units under Federal rent 
control, other than critical areas, February 1S, 1955, showing that of a 
total number of 4.295.554 units under control, that 66.6 percent of the 
units under control are in the States of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Olio, and in the record will be the units in 
each of those States: that 85 percent of the units under control are in 
10 States, the 5 already mentioned, and Missouri, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, and Minnesota. 
| The other 15 percent are in the other 23 States and Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 

Without objection, we will put this report in the record at this point. 
This is broken down as to number of units under control, and if any 
committee members want this at the present time for their examina- 
tion, they may use it. 

(The following information was referred to at page 113.) 


Distribution of number of housing units under Federal rent control in other than 
critical areas as of Feb, 18, 1953 


| Units under Cumulative | Cumulative 


State Federal number of | percent of 
control units | units 
New Jersey 
66.6 
Missouri 
California___--- 
Minnesota. 85.0 


Other 23 States and Alas 100.0 
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| 
| Units under | Number of 
State | Federal | Defense rental areas of ! controlled 
control | units 
Tinois 709, 800 | 684, 000 
Massachusetts... ___- | 210, 000 
New Jersey__- fe 446,846 | 300, 500 
} 141, 000 
Missouri 184,115 | St. Louis... __._- | 168, 000 
Maryland__. 179,900 | Baltimore 168, 000 
California.__. 153, 844 | San Francisco__.._...- | 145, 000 
Connecticut 140, 707 | New Haven_______- 42, 700 
Minnesota 132, 500 | Minneapolis-St. Paul__-- 107, 000 
Other 23 States 
Puerto Rico. 100, 000 
Total. 4, 205, 534 |........ 2, 649, 200 


! These are World War II defense rental areas and do not include ‘‘critical area designations.” 
2 The largest World War IT defense rental area in New Jersey is an area rather thanacity. It is known as 
the northeast New Jersey defense rental area, 
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{Excerpted from Office of Rent Stabilization, Washington 25, D. C.] 


CUMULATIVE LIST OF CONTINUATION RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED Up TO AND INCLUDING 
Fripay, JANUARY 30, 1953 


Although neither resolutions nor referendum notices have been received, field 
offices have informed us that the following communities have taken affirma- 
tive action: 

Connecticut: City of Winsted 

Illinois: Village of Tilton 

Maryland: City of Hancock 

New Jersey: Boroughs of Englewood Cliffs and Somerdale 

Ohio: Cities of East Palestine and Girard; village of Fairview Park; village 
of Rogers 

Pennsylvania: Villages of Burgettstown, East Vanderbilt, Newton, Penndel, 

Speers, and Wheatland 
Massachusetts: 

In Hampshire County: The towns of Hatfield, South Hadley, South Hampton 

In Worcester County: The towns of Ashburnham, Brookfield, Clinton, 
Douglas, East Brookfield, Hubbardston, Leicester, Millville, Paxton, 
Royalston, Sterling, Templeton, Warren, West Boylston. The city of 
Gardner 

In Barnstable County: The towns of Mashpee, Provincetown 

In Berkshire County: The towns of Adams, Beckett, Great Barrington, 
Lanesborough, Sandistield, Sheffield, Stockbridge, Williamstown 

In Bristol County: The towns of Dighton, Raynham, Westport 

In Essex County: The towns of Danvers, Georgetown, Middleton, Newbury, 
North Andover, Rowley, Wanham 

In Middlesex County: The towns of Acton, Bedford, Holliston, Hudson, Lit- 
tleton, Townsend, Wayland, Wilmington 

In Hampden County: The towns of Agawam, East Longmeadow, Granville, 
Ludlow, Monson, Southwick, Wales 

In Norfolk County: The towns of Avon, Foxborough, Holbrook, Medway, 
Millis 

In Plymouth County: The towns of Mattapoisett, Middleborough 

In Suffolk County: The town of Winthrop 


(Appendixes 2, 3, and 4 omitted.) 
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APPENDIX 5 


ATLANTA, GA., January 26, 1953. 
Mr. C. T. SILVERTOOTH, 
Chairman, Rent Committee, Atlanta Real Estate Board, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Sir: As a member of the Atlanta City Council, and one of those that 
advocated the ending of rent control last September you ask my opinion as to 
what effect it has had upon Atlanta. 

In my opinion, I think it has helped both the owners and renters of properties, 
as there has been no unreasonable rent increases, and the owners are free to 
control their properties once more, and make any needed improvements. 

The supply had met the demands, and therefore there was no need for continued 
rent controls, and everybody seems to be happy over the results. 

I hope that Congress will end all controls, and lets have a free market again, 
as I believe it would be much better for all concerned. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A, WHITE. 
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Crry or Huntinetron, W. VA., December 3, 1952. 
Mr. Don LECKIE, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. LEcKIE: With reference to your letter dated November 28. I am 
happy to say that during rent control there was much conversation on both 
sides. Property owners and renters alike were more or less restless and dis- 
turbed. Every day someone would call me, either one side or the other. 

Since rent decontrol, your letter is the first incident in which rent control or 
decontrol has come to my attention. I haven’t been called nor have I heard any 
discussion from either side. I would state that rent decontrol is working very 
well. The fact that there is no unrest or disatisfaction indicates to me that the 
decontrol plan is working. 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. PAYNE. 
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C1TY oF BouLDER, COLo., 
January 16, 1958. 
REALTORS’ WASHINGTON COMMITTEE, 
Washington 6, 

GENTLEMEN: At the request of the Boulder Board of Realtors, I am pleased 
to furnish you with our experience concerning the decontrol of rents which 
became effective in this municipality on October 1, 1952. 

Since the decontrol became effective, I have received no more than half a dozen 
calls, some of which were matters of inquiry rather than of complaints relating 
to high rental adjustments. 

There have been no letters of protest submitted to the city council, or to the 
open forum of our newspaper. This does not mean that there has not been 
objection, but these are our observations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bert W. JonNson, 
City Manager. 


APPENDIX 8 


Crry OF BLOOMINGTON, ILL., January 30, 19538. 
Mr. Atvin K. SNYDER, 
Secretary, Realtors’ Washington Committee, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have been requested to write you a letter concerning the result of 
rent decontrol in Bloomington. 

I have long held the opinion that no type of controls were desirable unless 
they were necessary at times of extreme emergencies, such as we experienced 
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during the days of World War If. What has happened in Bloomington since 
decontrol substantiates my belief. 

Apparently, we have a slight increase in the number of rental units of all 
types available to the people. There has been some increase in rent levels but 
such increases do not appear to be excessive. I would say rather that they are 
in direct proportion to increased costs of maintenance, taxes, etc. There hasn’t 
been any sudden or great change since decontrol but it appears that certain 
rental properties, which were being withheld from the market, are now available 
and from what I can determine there will be an upswing in our building pro- 
gram for rental purposes. 

All these things, of course, make for a healthy, prosperous community. 

Sincerely yours, 
Creer R. Cone, Mayor. 


APPENDIX 9 


Criry OF CHEYENNE, Wyo., January 30, 1953. 
Mr. Irvinc Wo rr, 
Secretary, Chevenne Board of Realtors, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dear Mr. Work: In accordance with your request T would like to submit in- 
formation regarding the general rent situation in Cheyenne since the removal 
of rent controls on September 30, 1952. 

Since the elimination of rent control, we have had one or two complaints from 
tenants. However, landlords in these causes were justified in raising the rents. 
The tenants were undesirable, and the rents were raised in order to remove them 
from the premises. As soon as these tenants moved, the rents dropped back 
to normal. 

If there has been an increase in rent, I would estimate the increase at 5 or 10 
percent, which is far less than the increase in the cost of living and wages in 
that same period, 

This information, although limited, would lead me to believe that the removal 
of rent control has worked no appreciable hardship in this area. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. Crreever, Wayor, 


APPENDIX 10 


Crry or Raieru, N. C., December 2, 1952, 
Mr. Worth P. GuRLEY, 
President, Raleigh Board of Realtors, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Dear Str: With reference to your inquiry as to the results of decontrol of 
rents in the city of Raleigh, may I state that there has been very little complaint. 
All of the complaints which have come to the writer are on file at city hall. 
They number only five. 

As far as I can observe, the owners of rental property have been most con- 
siderate of the tenants and while there have been some increases they have been 
in proportion to cost-of-living increases, 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Mayor. 


APPENDIX 11 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., February 5, 1953. 
Mrs. ARTHUR TURNER, 
Santa Fe, N. Mez. 

Dear Mrs. TuRNER: Some few days ago you asked if I would write you my 
opinion and reaction to the Federal Rent Control Act; that is, insofar as our local 
situation is concerned. 

As you know, our local government, of which I am a member of the city council, 
voted to discontinue local rent control a tew months ago. At the time I felt 
that even though Santa Fe might be in a more or less defense area, there were 
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ample housing facilities available at the time, and that there would be no whole- 
sale increase in rentals. 

It has evidently turned out that way as I have not as yet received any com- 
plaints, although at the time I did have a few calls by renters who felt that their 
rents would be increased. 

There seems to be a trend, perhaps, in some cases to reduce rents, as the land- 
lord can at a later date be able to increase them without having to clear through 
any Government office. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL J. PATE, 
Member, City Council, 
Vice President, First National Bank of Santa Fe, N. Meer. 


( Appendix 12 omitted.) 
APPENDIX 15 
Crry oF GARDEN Crry, 
Garden City, Kans., January 20, 1593. 
In re rent control, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ReAL Estare Boxrps, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The rent-control prograra in our city was 1 of 2 cities in Nansas, 
the other being Salina, which was extended for at least an additional year, 
owing to housing facilities in the 2 localities. However, the rent control expired 
a few months ago; and the governing body or the writer, to the best of my 
knowledge, at least, have had no complaints whatsoever since the control was 
released. We have housing facilities for the demand at the present time. The 
Government still operates a housing project known as Gardendale in our city; 
and, to the best of my knowledge, this project houses some hundred families. 

Hoping this will be of some value to your association, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Roserr Pearr, City Manager. 


APPENDIX 14 


Akron, July 28, 1952. 
Memorandum to: Messrs. Russell B. Harrington, Akron area rent director; 
Ceylon M, Crowl, Canton area rent director; Patrick J. Joyce, Youngstown 
area rent director. 
From: Joseph J. Wozniak, area rent attorney. 
Subject: Legal monthly narrative report, June 26 to July 25, 1952. 


RENT ADVISORY BOARD 


The Akron Rent Advisory Board passed a resolution recommending the ex- 
tension of the act, and further suggested that our local council do so by a reso- 
lution to the national office. 

At this juncture let us look at the contemplated picture. Resolutions will be 
forthcoming from the smaller areas such as Lakemore and Mogadore. A tip, 
the source very reliable, docs assert with positive assurance that the Akron 
Council will pass a resolution in time. A secret meeting was held between sev- 
eral major realty operators and a few members of the council, and that was 
the result finally decided. 


CANTON 


Here, from what can be ascertained, will be a major factor as to the possi- 
bility of any kind of resolution. The rent advisory board will pass a resolution 
(Canton proper), but the action of the council is a conjecture definitely on the 
side of no extension or any resolution. A survey is being made and the only 
salvation will be to designate same as “critical.” Alliance is on the fence, and 
work is now being exerted in places such as Hartville, East Canton, Sparta, 
Navarre, Brewster, Beach City, Dennison, Urichsville, Dover, New Commerstown, 
Mineral City, Sugar Creek, and Magnolia. The larger part will go along with the 
program. However, New Philadelphia seems to be of the opinion that the emer- 
gency is nonexistent. These views are only guesses as no positive action has 
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been taken. There is this assurance: That perhaps by the end of August a 
definite picture will assert itself and the frame will take on a definite shape. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


The rent advisory board in this city will pass a resolution since the steel strike 
is settled. Struthers has already voted and a resolution has been passed. Places 
such as Girard, Hubbard, Niles, Lowellville, Campbell, and Sebring will follow. 
But a great deal of traveling is now being done by Director Joyce. Warren will 
finally, after some trouble, see the light of day. 

The writer has been advised that the strike retarded a great deal of the neces- 
sary activity, for the ones interested were away in Pittsburgh at strike con- 
ferences. 

Youngstown, of the larger cities in the writer’s area, shows a marked and 
definite assurance that the city council will go all the way to April 30, 1953. 


JET AIR BASE, YOUNGSTOWN MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


The construction is about complete but the accommodations will not be suffi- 
cient. It is expected that about 640 trainees and 5 officers and their families 
will be accommodated. However, 19 officers will be needed. The colonel, in a 
speech 6 weeks ago, openly declared that the area should be certified as critical. 


NOTICES, NONPAYMENT OF RENT?! CANTON, 145; YOUNGSTOWN, 204 


Since tie strike was a major factor why such a large number of notices were 
processed, these two offices cooperated by keeping extra records to analyze the 
dismal picture. The outstanding factor and a great deal of credit must be given 
to Mr. Joyce, of Youngstown, and Mr. Crow], of Canton, who kept the situation 
in hand. We anticipated difficulty. This did not develop. The apparent reason, 
and the only one which can show any justification, is the cooperation that the 
local courts had given to the critical situation. Without second-guessing, the 
cases were properly filed but no assignment made as to the date of their hearing. 
With all the major companies now calling back the employees, the danger point 
has passed and with just a little more time the problem will solve itself. What 
a wonderful relief! 


EVICTIONS 


During the past month the Akron, Canton, and Youngstown offices had no 
particular difficulty, the major portion being filed on the ground of self-occu- 
pancy. In situations where the facts are unusual, a conference is had with the 
writer and the regulations and the manual referred to for sufficiency as well as 
basic reasoning. ‘The answer is usually found, and the parties affected duly noti- 
fied of the finding. Since my itinerant service, no difficulties have arisen to 
cause any ill feeling or resentment. In fact, the problems are handled in a legal 
and logical way. 

LITIGATION 


During the past month it has been our good fortune to be in Federal court on 
5 overcharge matters 3 times within 1 week. Such cases were either disposed of, 
settled, or tried. There is one particular case to which attention must be called: 

Re U. S. of America v. Vera Dimitruck, No. 27727. Property, 166 Ira Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio. The petition shows four units involved. Total overcharge, $953; 
statutory, $519. Upon examination of the trial list, no counsel appeared for the 
defendant. Two of the four tenants appeared in this office, viz, Betty Frecka, 
with a Treasury check for $160, and Leroy Mador, with a check for $30. Neither 
of these parties were subpenaed nor was this office advised of the circumstances. 
The settlement, as later explained, involved increasing the maximum rent plus 
a self-help policy. The observation of the writer at the time the two tenants 
appeared left him completely in the dark. The letter of explanation on how the 
figures were determined show mathematical calculation to be correct. The prob- 
lem, however, is this: Why was this case settled or compromised with the regional 
office; also, why was the same settled for the sums that it was without the 
—_— being called and duly advised why the same was done and the reasons 
why? 

We believe in having our compliance standard the best that is possible, but 
how can we in all fair conscienciousness work on this, when all said and done, 
the landlord can come in, put on a “song and dance,” and the matter is taken in 
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and all benefits given to them? Tenants come in and ask us why there are such 
discrepancies and we are unable, from the file, to explain. 

In matters where judgment had been secured, it would be of considerable aid 
and assistance to us all if copies of the journal entry were forwarded showing 
the conditions, injunctions, restitutions, and statutory damages, be it single, 
double, or treble. In that way we speak with authority and from the record. 


APPENDIX 15 


OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 16, 1952. 

Memorandum to: All regional directors, all regional attorneys, all litigation 
section chiefs, all area rent directors, all associate rent directors, all area 
rent attorneys. 

From: Ed Dupree, General Counsel. 

Subject: Analysis of Public Laws 429 and 547, S2d Congress, insofar as they 
relate to Federal rent stabilization and veterans’ preference in the purchase 
and rental of newly constructed and converted housing accommodations. 

Public Law 429, 82d Congress, was approved by the President on June 30, 1952, 
This act amends the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and the Hous- 
ine and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. Public Law 547, S2d Congress, was ap- 
proved by the President on July 15, 1952. This act provides supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953; a rider to the ESA-ORS 
appropriations amends the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, to add 
that any unincorporated area of any county may also extend rent stabilization 
beyond September 80, 1952, by resolution of its governing body or by popular 

referendum. This analysis deals with those amendments in Public Laws 420 

and 547, S2d Congress, which extend, amend, or affect the Housing and Rent Act 

of 1947, as amended, pertaining to Federal rent stabilization and veterans’ 
preference. 
RENT STABILIZATION 


1. All Federal rent control is terminated at the close of September 30, 1952, 
except in the following localities where it is continued to the close of April 30, 
1953 : 

(a) Any area, which prior to or subsequent to September 30, 1952, is certified 
us a critical defense housing area ; 

(b) Any incorporated city, town, village, or unincorporated area of any county ; 
which, with Federal rent control there in effect and prior to September 30, 1952, 
declares by resolution of its governing body or by popular referendum that a 
substantial shortage of housing accommodations exists which requires a con- 
tinuance of Federal rent control in such city, town, village, or unincorporated 
area; and 

(c) Any unincorporated locality in a defense-rental area in which one or more 
incorporated cities, towns, or villages constituting the major portion of the de- 
fense rental area have made the declaration mentioned in paragraph (0) above, 
when Federal rent control was in effect in such unincorporated locality. 

Any incorporated city, town, village, or unincorporated area of any county 
which makes the declaration mentioned in paragraph (4) above, must notify the 
Office of Rent Stabilization in writing of such action promptly after it has been 
taken. 

2. Except in cases of local option recontrol, the Office of Rent Stabilization 
cannot reestablish maximum rents in any defense-rental area which has been 
previously decontrolled until a public hearing, after 30 days’ notice, has been 
held in the area. 

3. The protest and review procedure in the Defense Production Aet of 1950, 
by which the Emergency Court of Appeals was given exclusive jurisdiction to 
review agency regulations or orders has, with certain modifications, been made 
applicable to the Office of Rent Stabilization. In veneral, any person who is 
subject to ORS regulations and orders may file a protest and if aggrieved by its 
denial may appeal to the kmergency Court of Appeals and finally to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

4. By July 15, 1952. all affected Federal agencies must establish and administer 
rents and service charges for quarters supplied to Federal employees and mioem- 
hers of the uniformed services furnished quarters on a rental basis in accordance 
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with Bureau of the Budget regulations: however, this directive does not apply 
to housing units under the jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy Commission where 
lederal rent control is currently in effect. 

5. The Director of Defense Mobilization is authorized to appoint a Defense 
Areas Advisory Committee to advise him with respect to determining critical 
defense housing areas under the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, or 
the Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951, as 
amended, The Committee shall consist, in addition to a Chairman, of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the Office of Rent Stabilization. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


The veterans’ preference provisions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended, are continued to the close of April 80, 1953. 


APPENDIX 16 


NASHVILLE, TENN., August 29, 1952. 
Memorandum to: Cloud V. Eckhardt, area rent director, Nashville, Tenn. 
From: M. FE. McNamara, Jr., area rent attorney, Nashville, Tenn. 
Subject : Legal narrative report for period ending August 25, 1952. 


COMPLIANCE 


Our efforts to secure voluntary compliance have been unusually successful 
viewed from the standpoint that many people feel that rent controls will not be 
extended after September 80, 1952. We have had some trouble with a few 
eviction matters and reduction-in-service cases which may eventually result in 
referrals to litigation in the event these matters cannot be worked out by per- 
sonal contact with the landlord, 

On the whole, I feel that the compliance activities are sufficiently effective to 
keep the program in good shape. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The principal question arising for interpretation during this period has been 
whether or not a resolution by an incorporated governing body would also bring 
under control unincorporated parts of the area which are subject to county 
government. I have taken the position that where a city passes a resolution 
extending rent control beyond Soptember 30 that it would bring under control 
the outlying unincorporated areas. 


CONTINUATION OF CONTROLS 


The greater part of our efforts during this month have been spent in attempting 
to bring about the passage of a favorable resolution extending controls beyond 
September 30, 1952. We have assisting us a member of our rent advisory board, 
Mr. Lee Sanders, who is president of the Nashville Trades and Labor Organiza- 
tion, and is actively engaged in attempting to secure the passage of a favorable 
extension resolution. He is also attempting to interest the various veterans’ 
organizations in the city in passing resolutions calling upon the mayor and 
city council to extend controls. 

The president of the city council, Mr. Sanders Anglea, is in favor of contin- 
uation of controls, but unfortunately only has a vote in the council in cases where 
there is a tie vote on any issue, 

The council consists of 21 members and the president. One of these gentlemen 
is too ill to attend meetings. This means that if we can secure 10 votes the issue 
will be successful and the president of the council would cast the deciding vote 
making 11 to 10. 

Only this morning, I talked with a councilman, Mr, Felix KE, Wilson IT, in an 
effort to ascertain from him what the sentiment was in the council concerning 
rent control. He advised me that it appeared to him that the members were 
afraid to take hold of the issue and act upon it. Hle stated that he had a large 
number of tenants in his ward but that very few of them had contacted him 
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about the retention of controls, while on the other hand landlords were making 
more frequent contacts, 

It appears that the tenants are afraid to take an active part on the retention 
of controls for fear they will be evicted from the housing accommodations they 
occupy and they are unable to tind other quarters if evicted. 

The mayor has been out of the city for some time on a vacation and has not 
been available to contact on this issue. It is expected that he will be in around 
the first of the week, and at that time I hope to be able to contact him and 
attempt to secure his influence with the members of the city council for retention 
of controls. 


APPENDIX 17 


AREA RENT OFFICE, 
Goldsboro, N. C., September 29, 1962. 
Memorandum to: John R. Morris, area rent director, Goldsboro, N. C.; Maurice 
H. Moore, area rent director, Wilmington, N.C. 
From: J. Frank MelInnis, area rent attorney. 
Subject: Monthly legal report, September 1952. 


1. LOCAL RENT ADVISORY BOARDS 


Due to the abundance of time consumed in other matters, we were unable toe 
have any board meetings during this period. 


2. EVICTIONS, INCLUDING PERTINENT COURT DECISIONS 


We had somewhat of the same caliber of eviction cases, but not an outstand 
ing case. 


3. COMPLIANCE, INCLUDING VETEKANS’ PREFERENCE PROGRAM 


Our compliance activities followed the same pattern of previous months and 
we did not have any outstanding compliance cases, 


4. COURT WORK 
I did not have any courtwork during this month. 
5. TRAINING OF AREA OFFICE STAFF 


Training work was reduced during the month due to the pressure of activities 
in the area offices which are hereinafter referred to, 


6. COMMENTS, ON THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE RENT CONTROL PROGRAM IN THIS AREA 


The greatest number of legal problems arose in connection with continuing 
resolutions. One question arose as to what type of housing was considered 
under the act in connection with the finding of a substantial shortage in hons 
ing. We were able to inform the governing bodies that the act referred to rental 
houses only. 

We had other questions to arise in connection with the authority of a gov- 
erning body to recontrol or decontro] subsequent to September 30, 1952. Sev- 
eral of the boards were interested in the fact that they would retain the right 
to decontrol prior to April 80, 1958, if conditions changed prior to that time. 

Several of the governing bodies likewise made inquiry as to the designation 
of a community as a critical defense housing area. 

Due to the large number of governing bodies which we had to meet with, 
many questions arose which required an answer from the writer. We likewise 
prepared resolutions for various towns and a more comprehensive report in 
connection with this phase will follow. 


7. ACTIVITIES WITIL RESPECT TO CONTINUING RESOLUTIONS FOR VARIOUS 
MUNICIPALITIES 


For the past several weeks the writer and the rent directors in Goldsboro and 
Wilmington have spent considerable time in conference with the governing bodies 
of the towns under the jurisdiction of Goldsboro and Wilmington. We conferred 
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with the mayors in Rocky Mount and Plymouth, and we had 3 night meetings in 
Goldsboro and 2 extended meetings in Wilmington. The meetings in. Goldsboro, 
Rocky Mount, and Wilmington were public hearings. We were inivited on 
several occasions to meet with some members of certain governing bodies and 
we compiled a large amount of material and information for the use of the 
7 governing bodies. On one occasion, we met with one council from 7:30 
p. m. on Sunday night to midnight; and on numerous other occasions met at 
night and sought to answer inquires of the boards and to furnish them with 
any facts which were available at this office. The rent director in Goldsboro, 
John Morris, spent many hours at night meeting with the Goldsboro board at 
their request and we likewise used a large portion of each Saturday to compile 
information for the boards. So many different angles developed at these various 
meetings Which required investigation and consideration that it was necessary 
for us to spend a considerable amount of our time to the attention of procuring 
these continuing resolutions. Mr. Maurice Moore, in Wilmington, also devoted 
au great amount of time in conference with the board in Wilmington and it 
was my pleasure to meet with him at some of these scheduled conferences. I 
Was personally acquainted with the council members in Wilmington and they 
felt free to call upon me for any information which I had with respect to the 
program. 

We procured continuing resolutions in Goldsboro, Rocky Mount, Edenton, 
Plymouth, Elizabeth City, and Wilmington, The town commissioners of the 
town of Wilson voted by a 4-to-3 vote not to continue rent control there after 
September 30. We believe that certain facts could have been submitted to the 
Wilson board whieh might have changed their views on the subject if we had 
not otherwise been tied up with conferences and meetings in Goldsboro, It 
so happened that the last meeting was on the same night as the scheduled 
hearing was in Goldsboro, and we knew that our efforts would be needed more 
in Goldsboro than in Wilson. Frankly, however, we feel that we could have 
offered evidence to retain Wilson but time did not permit the presentation of 
such facts. We do not have an oflice in Wilson but service it weekly as a 
rent station, and so our activities will be curtailed very little by the ending of 
control in Wilson. We are still fortunate that 6 of the 7 towns in our areas 
continued rent control. As stated, we lost only Wilson, but we believe that it 
could have been saved if time had permitted further effort by us. 

The writer and the rent director in Goldsboro and Wilmington started back 
in July visiting the various towns in which a resolution was required. We spent 
a considerable amount of time at Elizabeth City and Edenton, and the writer 
spent a considerable amount of time in Wilmington where he felt that he could 
substantially aid the rent director there. We believe that we had the first 
continuing resolution in any municipality in the region when Plymouth passed 
a resolution on July 7, 1952. We visited the naval air stations and the Coast 
Guard stations in Elizabeth City and the naval air station in Edenton, and 
conferred with the Marine Corps in Wilmington. We conterred with the engineers 
in Wilmington as to plans for defense activities there and in Goldsboro, and 
the writer visited Cherry Point to procure a written statement that the Navy 
would take over more than 1,600 housing units in Wilmington upon the reactiva- 
tion of Bluethenthal Field there. We visited many places and persons since 
July in connection with the continuing resolution, and we also gathered informa- 
tion requested by the regional and national offices about conditions in every 
one of these areas with respect to its designation of a critical defense housing 
area. All of our personnel rallied around the directors in assisting in the 
procuring of information in towns and villages located outside of our present 
areas. In Goldsboro we went to the communities in Johnston, Wayne, and 
Duplin Counties and gathered facts and figures about the housing situation. 
The Wilmington office likewise went to the communities in Brunswick and 
Pender for similar information. It is to the credit of our personnel that when 
activities began to increase in our offices back as far as June that they stayed 
on the job and abandoned any plans for a summer vacation. I think that it 
is commendable that these persons remained on the job throughout the unusual, 
continnous hot weather, and did yeoman service to assist the director in any 
way in compiling information requested of these oftices. This spirit is not new, 
as our personnel has demonstrated time and time again that in time of need 
they subordinate personal desires to that of the program. I do not believe 
that a comparable spirit exists in many of the other Government agencies. 

This spirit has been demonstrated even though so many questions have arisen 
with respect to the loss of earned annual leave. This spirit of cooperation 
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shows that the directors locally, regionwide, and from a national standpoint can 
always count on us. In connection with local hearings, it was necessary from 
time to time to confer with those who were familiar with the plans for reactivat- 
ing Seymour Johnson Field in Goldsboro and the prospect for other defense 
projects in our area. It is now believed that construction work for Seymour John- 
son Field in Goldsboro will begin about the first of the year, 1953, and that by 
March considerable activity will be noticeable at the field. The press said 
that Bluethenthal Field would begin its program of construction in 60 days. 
This information was authorized by Washington. We understand that the 
Navy will operate the air base at Edenton and that additional activities will 
tuke place at Elizabeth City at the naval air stations and the Coast Guard. 
It is likewise pointed out that the Goldsboro oflice has also under their juris- 
diction from an administrative standpoint the areas of Kinston, New Bern, 
Morehead City, and Beaufort, and the air cadet school which is doubling in 
capacity, and the Dupont plant are located in Kinston, and the marine air 
station, Cherry Point, is located near to New Bern, Morehead City, and Beaufort. 
Therefore, it is noteworthy that in the areas under Goldsboro and in eastern 
North Carolina we have a tremendous amount of military and defense activities 
and we will have more come January 1953. <A similar condition will exist in 
Wilmington, and it is believed that other critical areas wiil be added by 
January 1953 in addition to the areas of Kinston, New Bern, Morehead City, 
and Beaufort, and that perhaps by that time Goldsboro, Edenton, Elizabeth City, 
and Wilmington will be eritical areas. During our conferences with the govy- 
erning bodies of the various cities we saw that they evidenced considerable 
interest in a critical designation, and the boards in Goldsboro, Edenton, and 
Elizabeth City felt that those towns should be declared critical, and the Wilming- 
ton board, individually, from a majority standpoint, expressed a similar feeling 
to the writer. 

I think it is only fair in concluding my remarks about these hearings to 
state that many citizens voluntarily in open forum and in private meetings 
repeatedly complimented the personnel of our offices in Goldsboro and Wilmington 
upon their fine public relations. We feel that these expressions went a long 
way in procuring favorable resolutions in the various town’. We are justly 
proud of these expressions, and we will strive to continue to merit such a spirit 
of cooperation with the general public. 
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OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION, 
REGIONAL OFFIce, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 10, 1952. 
Confidential memorandum to: All Area Rent Directors, All Area Rent Attor- 
neys, Region ILL. 
From: William McC. Baumann, Regional Attorney, Region IIT. 
Subject: Section 204 (f) (1) (C) “Major Portion of the Defense-Rental Area” 

I know that you are all aware of this provision in the act providing for the 
continuation of rent control, subsequent to September 30, in the unincorporated 
portion of the defense rental area where incorporated municipalities constituting 
a major portion of the DRA have passed extender resolutions. The above 
language in section 204 (f) (1) (C) of the act requires that each DRA, as de- 
fined in schedule A of the rent regulations, be considered as a unit. However, 
from information I have received, it appears that some of you have been con- 
sidering the continuance of rent control on a county or on an office basis rather 
than as being definitely limited by the geographical boundaries of the DRA. 

I also know that you are all aware that the national office has determined 
that the principal factor to be considered, in determining what constitutes the 
major portion of a DRA, is population, although other relevant factors, such as 
the number of rental units, will also be given consideration. This, of course, 
is especially important in those areas where a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation lives or where a considerable portion of the rental units are located in 
the unincorporated portions of the DRA. In many instances, the metropolitan 
area of some of your larger cities includes surrounding unincorporated terri- 
tories which would be seriously affected by premature decontrol, 
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However, because of an incident which occurred the day before yesterday, 
and the imminence of D-day (September 29, 1952), I believe that each of you 
should take another look at your areas to be sure that, if extender resolutions 
have not already been passed by incorporated municipalities constituting a 
tunjor portion of the DRA, further appropriate steps may be taken to see that 
affirmative action is taken by sufficient additional incorporated municipalities 
to ussure that the major portion of the DRA is included in the extender cate- 
gory If you cannot assure yourself that the major portion of the DRA will be 
included in the extender category, you should be sure that the governing bodies 
of the unincorporated portions of the DRA are informed of their responsibility 
under the act. In this way, tenants in the unincorporated portion of the DRA 
will not be adversely affected by the failure of the required number of incor- 
porated municipalities to take affirmative action. 

In order to emphasize the importance of the above, and with the suggestion 
that it may be necessary to contact boards of county commissioners and other 
loenl governing bodies of unincorporated portions of the DRA, I wish to tell 
you about the incident referred to above. 

One of our area rent directors, who has been most successful in securing 
affirmative extender resolutions by the incorporated municipalities in the DRA, 
telephoned me from the county seat of one of the counties in the DRA, and 
engaged me in a conversation between himself and the prosecuting attorney of 
that county. This director, realizing the importance of having county officials 
know that they also have a part to play in determining whether tenants are to 
be protected by rent control after September 80, and to that extent aid in the 
fight against inflation, went to the board of county commissioners to explain to 
them the provisions of the act, and the obligation placed upon them to consider 
the question of the substantial shortage of housing accommodations and the 
continuation of rent control, The county commissioners were impressed with 
the seriousness of their obligation and called the county prosecutor in for legal 
advice, As a result of this conference, the county prosecutor was requested 
to prepare a continuing control resolution for the consideration of the board of 
county commissioners; but, after being so instructed, he began to question the 
legal authority of’the board of county commissioners to pass or to consider the 
passage of an extender resolution. I believe that the director and myself were 
able to convince the county prosecutor that the board of county commissioners 
did have authority to act, regardless of State law, by making a finding and 
passing a resolution under the Federal law which, by complying with the re- 
cuirements of Federal law, would have the effect of continuing rent control in 
the particular locality. We pointed out to him that the legislative history of 
the act clearly indicates such to be the case; and, we quoted to him a statement 
made by Senator Maybank, in response to a question as to whether or not per- 
missive State legislation would be required, found in the Congressional Record 
of June 28, 1952, volume 98, page 8606 : 

“There will be no such requirement. They can make declarations such as I 
referred to above, by themselves. This is a grant of power to the local com- 
munity, to the city council, by the Federal Government in this statute as to this 
matter.” 

Of course, this statement applies with equal force to boards of county com- 
missioners, township trustees, county courts, ete. 

Because of this inquiry, I took a look at the situation in this particular area 
which consists of seven counties. From the 1950 census, it appeared that the 
population in the defense-rental area was 433,546, and that, in spite of the fact 
that 28 incorporated municipalities had passed extender resolutions, a major 
portion of the DRA was not covered, since the 1950 census showed that the popu- 
lation of the 23 municipalities was only 115,249 Consequently, in this area the 
Director realized that enough incorporated municipalities to constitute a major 
portion of the DRA might not pass extender resolutions, and so he was taking 
the further step of explaining the provisions of the act to the boards of county 
commissioners of the counties in the DRA. 

I discussed this situation with Mr. Kessel, and, although, both of us realize 
that you have more than enough to do, and that you are doing everything that 
may be done to apprise the local governing bodies of their responsibility in this 
eonnection, we decided it was necessary to call this possibility to your attention 
so that you could review the situation in your DRA or DRA’s and now take what- 
ever steps are appropriate in view of the extender situation and the imminence 
of September 29. 
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APPENDIX 


TRENTON Derense RENTAL AREA, 
Trenton, N. J., September 26, 1952. 
Memorandum to: John J. Pendergast, regional director (region II). 
From: Albert Berger, area rent director-attorney. 
Subject: Monthly narrative report for the period ending September 25, 1952. 


GENERAL 


Deadline September 12, 1952, here and gone. Casualties administered to and 
furloughed. Remnants of company holding preestablished lines with vigor and 
determination, and regrouping for the tasks at hand. 

We welcome our new Chief and wish him every good luck in his new under- 
taking, assuring him the full cooperation of all staff members on a round- 
the-clock basis. 

A. OPERATIONS 
1. New problems 

Staff and grade cuts, as anticipated, have created 1 or 2 problems which were 
in the process of being ironed out through the capable assistance of Ed. Dingman 
and Judy Brophy, althongh the last has not vet been heard. We heartily approve 
of the proposal to have every employee trained into every office job with a 
limitation of specialists, and with complete authority in the director-attorney to 
shift staff whenever and wherever stresses arise. It is considered urgent, 
especially in the smaller offices, that this authority be clearly spelled out and 
delineated as quickly as possible, and all staff members notified. It may help the 
results of the staff cuts and reassignments to be more readily bridged over. 


2. Difficult problems of a continuing nature 

Nothing to report at this time. 
3. Changes in public reaction to rent control 

By this writing, most of the “tiring” in the “Battle of affirmative action” is 
about over, Populationwise, we have faired well. When all of the returns are 
in it will show better than 90 percent of all registered units under control. 
Highly rural areas in our defense rental area which contained few rental units 
split, some reaffirming rent control, others merely letting it lapse by inaction. 
All in all the record is extremely good. 

The city of Phillipsburg, which had been a limb sitter for 2 months, voted 
unanimously for extension on September 10, 1952, with good attendant publicity. 

Local politicians in two localities stated publicly that they realized that rental 
shortages still existed in their respective communities, but since they felt rent 
controls to be “un-American” they would rather take their chances on runaway 
rents and illegal evictions than to continue controls at this time. Each admitted 
housing shortages, but fought extension purely on political lines. 


4. Public relations 


News and radio contacts continued at a good level all through the month, with 
some fourteen 15-minute broadcasts given. 

Excellent public feeling has been forthcoming through all areas which have 
already voted controls. A better feeling of good will between landlord and tenant 
and this office and between landlord and tenant and their own communities has 
grown as a result of affirmative action. Who said “what” about ill wind not 
blowing someone some good ? ; 

The director-attorney continued to assist statewide whenever called upon in 
any and all public relations matters concerning affirmative action, with a few 
tough nuts to crack. Another canard was nipped in several communities wherein 
local real-estate men went about warning landlords that affirmative action would 
require a nebulous fee of S100 per year from each landlord for the purpose of 
administering municipal rent control. Three such communities got under the 
wire for affirmative action after conferences with the director-attorney when 
they learned the falsity of such statement. 

One case of interest showing close working cooperation between this office and 
the local authorities involved a landlord demanding the immediate ouster of his 
tenants because, as he stated, the building was condemned by the board of health. 
While the case was being processed he was warned by us to do nothing to disturb 
the tenants’ tenaney. Disregarding our warning, he proceeded to physically move 
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in on his tenants lock, stock, and barrel. The local police stepped in, and after 
a hearing before a local police magistrate, was fined $50 for disorderly conduct 
and ordered to leave the tenants alone until an orderly removal by them, 


5. Recommended changes 


Nothing to report at this time. 
Suggestions as to changes in agency policy or procedure 
Nothing to report at this time. 


BOARD MEETING 


Due to the unavoidable absence of board members for extended periods during 
the month on personal business, the scheduled board meeting of September 15, 
1952, was necessarily adjourned to October 1, 1952, 

Our missing landlord representative from Warren County is still under process 
of recruitment. It is to be remembered that our former member was from 
Warren County and was removed by act of the rent stabilizer. His influence has 
this far hampered the selection of a suitable candidate. We have every person 
of importance working on this in Warren County and hope for a satisfactory 
solution shortly. 


APPENDIX 20 


AREA RENT OFFICE, 
Charleston, S. C., September 29, 1952. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN PUBLIC REACTION TO THE RENT-CONTROL PROGRAM 


This writer can frankly state that, in view of past experience with local politi- 
eal factors, he never did think he would see the day when a cause beneficial 
primarily to the vast majority of local citizens would be victorious over the 
opposition, namely, the local entrenche:l real-estate interests and its sympathetic 
political affiliations and entanglements. Nevertheless, such did happen, to the 
utter amazement of all of us, when the Charleston County Council voted to pass 
a continuing resolution for Charleston County. 

In spite of the fact that this writer is accused by most people who know him 
as being too modest, nevertheless, if the writer be guilty of that, this will serve 
to throw off a part of that mantle when this writer states that many factors 
caused the county council to do the right thing. This writer worked with the 
United States Navy at Charleston, the tenant groups, including the tenants in 
Federal public housing projects, the labor organizations, and veteran groups. 
The main point emphasized was that in the opinion of the writer the decision of 
the county council would be influenced to a great degree by the tenants on the 
part of those who were seeking to have rent control continued. 

After constant advice along this line, the writer was gratified to find that at 
the hearing tenants and those favoring continuing control greatly outnumbered 
the real-estate interests. As a result, together with other information that we 
had developed, a continuing resolution was unanimously adopted by county 
council. 

JAMES M. WINDHAM, 
Area Rent Director-Attorney. 


( Appendix 21 omitted.) 
APPENDIX 22 


Ciry AND CouNTY OF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., January 16, 1958. 
Mr. Mitton Conway, 
President, Denver Board of Realtors, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Str: T have been asked to comment on the lifting of rent controls here 
in Denver. I am a representative on the Denver City Council from 1 of 9 dis- 
tricts comprising approximately 50,000 people. Since the lifting of controls I 
have received but three complaints of rent gouging. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, all of these have been successfully handled in favor of the tenant. With- 
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out the benefit of a survey, my conclusion on available information is that the 
lifting of controls has been eminently successful—beyond my wildest expectations. 
Respectfully, 
Ernest P. MARRANZINO, 
Councilman, District 9. 


(Appendix 23 omitted.) 


APPENDIX 24 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, February 9, 1958. 
Mr. Roy R. Fisuer, Jr., 
Secretary of Davenport Real Estate Board, Davenport, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. FisHer: As a member of the city council of the city of Davenport, 
you have asked that I comment on rent decontrol and my thinking in regard 
thereto. 

May I state that since the city council of the city of Davenport has decontrolled 
city property little discussion has been heard from either side regarding that 
matter. The owners and renters alike both are happier and I have heard of 
little difficulty in obtaining places for occupancy by renters. 

I really feel that the normal law of supply and demand has taken care of the 
situation and that control is no longer of any necessity. 

Very truly yours, 
Jacon H. JEPSEN. 


(Appendix 25 omitted.) 


APPENDIX 26 


Crry or HAMMOND, IND., 
February 19, 1958. 
Mr. WARREN A. REEDER, Jr., 
Hammond Board of Realtors, Inc Hammond, Ind. 

DEAR WARREN: Per your request I am attaching a copy of a letter which was 
requested by the Chicago Real Estate Board and which I believe will serve your 
purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON ANDERSON, Mayor. 


We decontrolled rents in the city of Hammond in the year 1951 at which time 
all the same forces which will probably oppose rent decontrol in the city of 
Chicago, appeared at our public hearings in opposition to it. They alleged that 
rents would immediately skyrocket out of sight, and that if we approved rent 
decontrol it would only be a matter of a comparatively short period of time 
until we would be forced to reimpose rent controls. 

It was my thinking and the thinking of the Hammond city council that we 
could not expect the little landlord to hold back inflation all by himself and that 
if he were given the right to adjust his rentals to rising costs of operation, he 
would not gouge his tenants. I would estimate that 99 percent of the rent in- 
creases which resulted were reasonable and fair. 

As a result of rent decontrol, more properties began to appear on the market 
and in less than a year the law of supply and demand had adjusted most rents 
to a fair and equitable level. Approximately a year later, the Federal Govern- 
ment declared the city of Hammond a vital defense area and attempted to reim- 
pose rent controls. The city, without hesitation, passed another rent decontrol 
resolution and today the classified section of our local newspaper has long lists of 
available rental properties. This, of course, tends through the law of supply 
and demand to adjust rents downward, and inasmuch as man has not yet devised 
a sounder method of determining costs, both the landlord and the tenant, bene- 
fited through decontrol of rents in the city of Hammond. Where during rent 
control, available rental properties were in short supply, available rental prop- 
erties in Hammond today are in long supply. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that our community has benefited in restoring 
freedom to property owners and in resting our case in the law of supply and 
demand. 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON C. ANpDERSON, Mayor. 


(Appendix 27 omitted.) 
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Mr. Brown. How many defense areas are under control now 4 

Mr. Syyper. I think the last report we had was 154. That is for 
rent control under Public Law 96. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Snyder, do you have a figure of the proportion of 
total rental units that are now under control ¢ 

Mr. Sxyper. The proportion of those under control, as to the total ? 

Mr. OxkMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sxyprr. Yes, there is a proportion now available. 

Mr. Oakman. What percent is now under control, of the total 
number of rental units of the Nation ¢ 

Mr. Sxyper. It is about one-fifth, roughly, of the total rental units. 

The Cuatrman, May I suggest some figures that might be helpful on 
that? As I have said, including the critical areas, there are, in the 
communities under control, other than in the critical area, rather, 
there are 4.295.554. 

One million, three hundred and three thousand, three hundred and 
three units under control in the critical areas, making a total of all 
units under control of 5.498.838 under control. Now there are ap- 
proximately 45,835,000 units, of which about 42.520 are occupied, 
23,383,000 are owner-occupied, and 19,136,000 rental-occupied, 

There are approximately a little over 19 million rental occupied 
rental units, of which, outside the critical areas, there are a little over 
t million under control. That would be approximately 20 percent of 
the rental units under control, outside the critical areas, and includ- 
ing the critical areas, about 25 percent of the total rental units still 
under rent control. 

Is that about right, Mr. Fink / 

Mr. Fink. That is about right; ves, Mr. Chairman. Those figures 
on number of units are the 1950 census, sir. Of course, there has been 
building since then, so that the percentages would be under rather 
than over the rough approximations. 

The Cratrman. Yes, we would have to add to these figures the 
rental units which have been constructed in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Gameir. That would be in excess of 2 million, wouldn’t it? 

The Crarman, I assume so. Percentagewise it would be just 
about the same. 

Mr. Merrini., In your case study of these communities, Mr. Snyder, 
did you make any study of Milwaukee, Wis.4 Do you have comment 
on that? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir, we had a partial study of Milwaukee, Wis. 
I didn’t have a complete case on it and rather than attempt to pre- 
sent a partial case, we knew about the activity going on rai after 
controls were reimposed, about the time president Truman made the 
visit up there. Shortly after that, they had a series of meetings, pub- 
lic hearings, and the city council then decontrolled by a substantial 
majoritvy—I am quoting from memory now—I think it was about 25 
to 2; whatever the figure was, it was a substantial majority. 

After that, the mayor vetoed the resolution passed by the city 
council, but the veto was overridden. 

Mr. Merritt. Now what happened after that? Milwaukee has 
been given as the best example of the chaos that could follow when 
rent controls are removed. That is the only example. I was wonder- 
ing what your version of what happened there would be. 
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Mr. Snyper. May I submit that for the record at this point? I 
have considerable information on it. It wasn’t complete and that 
is why I did want to get it. But I can get it and supply it for the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Merritt. I would like to have it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnairman. | think it would be interesting, and without objec- 
tion, vou may insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The following report Was received from John J. Roache, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Board of Realtors: 

“What happened when rent control was lifted, is that venture capital came 
forth and created thousands of rental units in the city of Milwaukee. Since 
149, rental units have increased to such a proportion in this city that people 
today shop around for rental housing accommodations. 

“Since the repeal of the rental housing law, rents have increased overall 
from 17 to 20 percent and at the present time there are indications of decreases 
in rental on older rental units. 

“Classified sections of the Milwaukee newspapers prior to rent decontrol 
listed only a few hundred units, Last Sunday’s Milwaukee Journal carried 
10 columns of rental units averaging 99 units per column, and these are only 
units that are advertised in the newspapers. Like anything else or any other 
commodity, the law of supply and demand is working in Milwaukee, and, at 
the present time, there is no clamor from anybody for more rent control, 

“You are probably aware that last October the Federal Government desig- 
nated this city as a critical defense area and reimposed rent control. In De 
cember, the Milwaukee Common Council threw out rent control by a vote of 
25 to 2 and overrode the mayor's veto by a vote of 22 to 5 which automatically 
closed up the Federal rent director's oftice here. 

“The foregoing is the reaction of the city of Milwaukee to rent control.” 


RESULTS OF DECONTROL OF RENTS IN CriricaL DEFENSE AREAS 


Tucson, Ariz. 

Letter dated February 21, 1953, from David M. Batavia, of the Batavia Realty 
& Insurance Co., of Tucson, Ariz., states, in part: 

“* * * there have been no editorials or newspaper clippings concerning decon- 
trol because, obviously, when there is no problem there is no sensationalism and 
therefore the newspapers take the attitude there isn’t suflicient public interest 
to warrant a story. 

“* * * rental units in all price ranges are definitely more readily available 
now than when we were under rent control. This is the first time in years that 
I can remember rentals being available in practically every price Classification 
during the height of our tourist season. Up to this year, during the months of 
February and March particularly, rentals were almost entirely unavailable in 
any price class. 

“* * * with the present situation and availability of rentals, prices are soften- 
ing slightly. * * * 

“To substantiate at least partially my statement that rentals are available in 
all price classes, Iam enclosing herewith an advertisement taken from the ‘Tucson 
Daily Star of February 1 advertising homes for rent. This ad has been, and 
still is, appearing regularly in the papers, I would say, at least 2 or 3 times 
weekly. The people who operate this project had anticipated that all their rent- 
als would be filled shortly after the houses were completed, which was just about 
a year ago. However, very obviously, they were disappointed and these rentals 
are still available today.” 

The ad from the Tucson laily Star of February 1, 1953, reads: 

“A New Lease on Life-—Enjoy all the privacy and luxury features of your owu 
home—without the expense or responsibility of Ownership. New low price 
includes: Stove, refrigerator, venetian blinds, cooler. Children welcome ; 2-bed- 
room homes, $79.50, on 1I-year lease; 3-bedroom homes, SS0.50, on 1-year lease. 
American Homes Association.” 
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Monterey, Calif. 

Letter dated February 13, 1953, from D. H. Searle, mayor of the city of 
Monterey, states: 

“The city of Monterey requested the Federal Government to decontrol rents 
in the city of Monterey on the 1st day of July 1952. This decontrol has caused 
no hardship that has been brought to the attention of the city. Actually, with 
the construction of Wherry bill projects in the area, available rental units in the 
urea have become plentiful. 

“Generally speaking, it can be said that rent decontrol did not cause any hard- 
ship, but rather had a healthy effect on the community.” 

Letter dated February 24, 1953, from Gladys L. Lewis, secretary of the Monte- 
rey Peninsula Realty Board, states in part: 

“Tam enclosing an ad sheet from the Monterey Herald, showing the number 
of places listed for rent, also showing that the Navy had not been able to fill the 
Wherry housing units at La Mesa Village, and they, too, are having to advertise 
them for rent to civilians. That in itself should tell the story. 

“* * * T believe the Monterey Peninsula has more vacancies now than it has 
ever had in the past 10 years.” 

The Monterey Peninsula Herald of Monday, February 2, 1958, lists more than 
4 columns of available rentals ranging in price from $25 to $150 per month. 
Salinas, Calif. 

Letter dated January 29, 1953, from K. G. Contchie, of Salinas, Calif., states: 

“You have asked me for my opinion of the effect of the rent decontrol order 
issued during the past year. As you well know, rent control was finally elimi- 
nated from Monterey County during 1952. It had been removed earlier by 
action of the City Council of Salinas, but reimposed by Washington at the time 
of the Korean affair. 

“As chairman and as an original member of the local rent advisory board, I 
had a close picture of our situation all during the years rent control was imposed 
upon us and, in spite of the nearness of Fort Ord, Camp Roberts, and the recent 
addition of the Navy Graduate School at Del Monte and the Army Language 
School at the Presidio of Monterey, our board did not hear more than 25 com- 
plaints during the 9 or 10 years the board functioned. The last 2 or 3 years we 
have had practically no complaints of excess rentals. 

“T feel the rentals set sometimes aided in getting a higher rental than was 
justified and since decontrol we have had some adjustments, but in many cases 
downward. Since decontrol, I recently made a survey of this area for the 
United States Army and in my many contacts with renters I did not hear a single 
complaint of excessive rent. 

“Today, our building program has exceeded the demand for rental units and 
the newspapers are full of places for rent. Controls are no longer needed and the 
law of supply and demand will adequately care for any future needs for rental 
housing.” (See attachments A and B.) 


Evansville, Ind. 

The Evansville Courier of December $1, 1952, states in part: 

“Neither landlords, tenants see sharp rises in rents.—With rent controls dead 
in Evansville, tenants and landlords alike can expect some changes. 

“They're not all sure what the result will be, but a few telephone calls last 
night revealed that no one queried is anticipating a sharp rise in rents. * * * 


Red Bank, N. J. 

The Asbury Park Press of December 20, 1952, carried an article entitled “No 
Major Rent Rises in View at Red Bank.” (See attachment C.) 

Letter from Holston Waterbury, of Red Bank, N. J., dated January 16, 1953, 
states in part: 

“Since rent decontrol in Red Bank there has been an increase in the number of 
rental units available at rents ranging from $45 a month up. One person even 
advertised a 7-room heated house rent free. 

“* * * The only rent increases that were made here were for apartments and 
dwellings with rents which had been frozen at the 1942 level. In these apart- 
ments no rent was raised more than $10 a month. No raises are contemplated 
or are going to be asked in any new units that were built since 1947. 

“You asked for examples of typical dollar rents before and after decontrol. 
In the Twin Gables Apartments which are located on Riverside Avenue, Red 
Bank, the rents range from $45 to $100. Mr. Warren Doughty, the operator of 
these apartments, stated that the only changes which would be made there would 
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be to correct some inequalities and the most anybody's rent would be raised would 
be $10 a month. 

“Mr. R. Thomas Bowers, manager of Red Bank Manor, said no increase is 
planned there or at the Shrewsbury Manor Extension. However, small adjust- 
ments are contemplated at Shrewsbury Manor where rents have been frozen since 
1948. The 3-room apartments which were renting for $55 will be increased to 
$62. The 4room apartments will be raised from $66 to S75. No increases are 
effective until February 1 on any of these properties.” 


ATTACHMENT A 


SaLinas, Cautr., February 4, 19538. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

As city manager of the city of Salinas, this is to certify that to my knowledge 
uo written or oral protest has been filed with the city of Salinas since July 23, 
1952, which was the effective date of the removal of rent control within the city 
limits of the city of Salinas. 

Very truly yours, 
Tep B. Apsit, City Manager. 


ATTACHMENT B 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, COUNTY OF MONTEREY, 
Salinas, Calif, February 2, 1953. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This board has been requested to inake a statement with reference to what 
possible effect the decontrol of rent has had in this county. 

Inasmuch as this board has received no complaints on this situation, it would 
appear that the decontrol of rents in this area has been beneficial and that rent 
control in the communities comprising Monterey County is not necessary at this 
time. 

BoARD OF SUPERVISORS OF THE 
COUNTY OF MONTEREY, 
By Emmet G. McMENAMIN, 
Clerk of said Board. 


ATTACHMENT 
{From Asbury Park Press, December 20, 1952} 
No Mason Rent Rises In View at Rep BANK 


Rep Bank.—Lifting rent controls last Saturday will have little immediate 
effect on apartment rents in this area. 

A check of apartment house operators here today indicated that in most 
cases no increases are planned immediately. Where apartment rents are to be 
raised, the increases will represent adjustments of inequalities brought about by 
the freeze order, it was indicated. 

It was pointed out by realty men that no increases will be effective until 
February 1. One month's notice of an increase is required, the month to date 
from the rent payment date following the lifting of the freeze. In other words, 
tenants must be notified by January 1 of any increase to be made February 1. 


SMALL ADJUSTMENTS 


R. Thomas Bowers, manager of Red Bank Manor, said no increase is planned 
there or at the Shrewsbury Manor extension. Small adjustments are contem- 
plated at Shrewsbury Manor, he said, on apartments on which the figures have 
been frozen since 1945. 

Ronald Allen, of Allen Bros., operators of Terrace apartment and Prospect 
Hill apartments, said no change is planned for the present. David Middleton, 
supervisor at Molly Pitcher Village apartments, said no increases are to be 
made there. 
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Warren Doughty, operator of Twin Gables apartments, reported that the only 
changes to be made there will correct some inequalities. Somme rent figures set 
during the depression years had not been changed when the freeze order was 
applied and as a result similar apartments in a few cases may bring rentals that 
vary by $10. The operators plan to correct such inequalities, Mr. Doughty said, 
but no further increases are planned. 


MoNTEREY-For? Derense Housing AREA 


The Monterey-Fort Ord critical defense-housing area was certified as critical 
in December 1951, and rent control under Public Law 96 became effective in April 
1952. Subsequently, the city councils of Carmel and Monterey voted to decontrol, 
Ly the middle of August 1952, the entire area had been decontrolled. 

Shortly after the decontrol of Carmel and Monterey, which make up the major 
portions of that area, General McClure decided to take the matter in his own 
hands and proceeded to organize a competent, housing staff. In recent conver- 
sation with John Mitchell, assistant to the Armed Forces Housing Agency Diree- 
tor Coogan, we were advised that in his opinion General McClure’s housing office 
was better staffed than any he had encountered. John Mitchell specifically 
mentioned a woman on the staff whose job it was to make a personal inspection 
of all substandard housing in the area occupied by service personnel. When 
she found such a unit she then conducted a search to find adequate housing for 
the family involved at a rent which the serviceman could afford to pay. When 
she found such a unit, she advised General McClure and the family involved, and 
the serviceman concerned was given 80 days to move into the more adequate 
quarters. At the end of that time if he had not moved, he would have to forfeit 
his quarters allowance. 

When a serviceman was found to be living in a dwelling unit where the rent 
was in excess of what the housing staff considered fair, this staff member would 
try to locate adequate quarters where the rent was reasonable. She would 
then advise the serviceman that he was paying more rent than he ought to pay 
for the unit and informed him that she had located adequate quarters at a 
reasonable rent. The serviceman then had a choice of either moving or con- 
tinuing to rent at the excessive figure. Mr. Mitchell thought that the Fort Ord 
housing staff had done an exceptionally good job and cited this as an example 
of how an able housing staff in a local area can effectively solve the problems 
arising from a critical housing situation. 

See attached leticr from D. H. Searle, mayor of Monterey, Calif. 


Crry oF MONTEREY, 
Monterey, Calif., February 138, 1958. 
Mr. M. DINKEL, 
President, Monterey Peninsula Realty Board, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Dear Mr. DinkeL: The city of Monterey requested the Federal Government 
to decontrol rents in the city of Monterey on the Ist day of July 1952. This 
decontrol has caused no hardship that has been brought to the attention of the 
city. Actually, with the construction of Wherry bill projects in the area, avail- 
able rental units in the area have become plentiful. 

Generally speaking, it can be said that rent decontrol did not cause any hard- 
ship, but rather, had a healthy effect on the community. 

Very truly yours, 
D. H. SEARLE, Mayor, 


Mr. Kitpurn. Was there a civil revolt there? 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that the reaction was comparable, perhaps, 
as it was in the other areas. There was considerable newspaper com- 
ment on the fact that it was decontrolled. 

Mr. Is it decontrolled now 

Mr. Snyper. It is decontrolled now. 

May I answer vour question, Mr. Kilburn, as to whether there was 
revolt? I don’t believe there was very much of an opportunity for 
a revolt, other than indignation statements, for Milwaukee, under 
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State law, had been decontrolled for about 2 years. In other words, 
it had already been decontrolled and it was recertified. 

Then when they came out from under, the new critical area certifi- 
cation never got under way. There really wasn’t much opportunity 
to find out what happened. , 

Mr. Kinsurn. Well, it was decontrolled eventually ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpurn. We had a witness who said this morning that if 
New York was decontrolled, there might be a civil revolt, meaning 
u revolt of the people, because it was decontrolled. I wondered if that 
happened in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Snyper. I don’t know of any riots or revolt that occurred in 
Milwaukee, and the best information that I have, which I cannot 
document, but merely from memory, was that their return to nor- 
maley was just like that in the rest of these cities that were decon- 
trolled. 

Mr. Gamebre. Isn’t that a customary statement, just previous to 
decontrol, in any area, that there will be a revolt? 

Mr. Snyper. That seems to be the pattern, sir. 

Mr. Gampue. I notice from reading your statement, you read from 
the press and editorials, comments to that effect, and after decontrol 
they found it wasn't quite as serious as they thought it would be. 

Mr, Snyper. That is correct. 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Snyder, can you inform the committee as to 
the average rental per unit in those areas that are now decontrolled, 
as compared to those that are under control ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. The average rental-per unit / 

Mr. McDonoven. Per unit or per living quarters; that. is, 1-, 2-, or 
3-room houses, for those areas that are not under control now, as com- 
pared to those that are under control. 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that where BLS has made a survey in those 
cities, we could provide those figures for you. I do not have them 
with me, nor do I know them. I believe we could provide it for those 
cities on the BLS index-reporting system, showing those cities that 
have been decontrolled, and the average rentals there, and the cities 
controlled and the average rentals there. 

Mr. McDonxoven. Do you have with you any figures to show what 
the percentage increase was, in any area, immediately after decontrol ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes; in my statement I have used quite a few refer- 
ences to that, Mr. McDonough. 

For example, I used Los Angeles, after decontrol. I believe that 
figure is 14.6 percent, BLS, for the 5 years, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

I also used the difference between controlled cities as against decon- 
trolled cities, to show that controlled cities, in many instances, or in 
some instances, had a higher percentage of increase than comparable- 
sized decontrolled cities. 

Mr. McDonoveu. That is just the question I asked you a few min- 
utes ago. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, that information—I am sorry, I didn’t under- 
stand you then completely—that information is found as part of the 
testimony, on page 8, where we compared Chicago, which has been 
under control, for the period 1950-52, having an 8-percent increase, 
us against Los Angeles, a comparable-sized city, that has been decon- 
trolled, which had a 14.6-percent increase. 
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And then San Francisco, which has been under control, a 15.6-per- 
cent increase, for the same 3-year period, and a comparable-size city, 
Houston, Tex., with 700,000, which has'been decontrolled since 1949, 
October, and has had only an average increase of 6.2 percent. 

Mr. OaxMan. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnamman, Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think the question Mr. McDonough had in mind 
was how much would the average shelter cost, taking, say, 3 of the 
major controlled cities, as against 3 of the larger decontrolled cities. 

And they would have to be comparable cities. You couldn’t take 
all Florida cities, because they don’t have basements or heating plants. 
But if you took Detroit, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
cities like that, and got the average rent from the BLS—— 

Mr. Snyper. The average BLS rent. Lam quite sure on those prin- 
cipal cities that we can get that information and we will be glad to 
supply it. 

Mr. Oakman. I would be very interested. 

The Cuamman, That may be done. 

(The information follows :) 


AVERAGE DOLLAR RENTS IN CONTROLLED AND DECONTROLLED CITIES AS OF ENpD OF 
1952 


Bureau of Labor Statistics for December 1949, January, February, and March 
1950, reported average dollar rents in the cities surveyed for their Consumers 
Price Index. (For examples, average dollar rents were reported as of December 
1949 in Chicago, January 1950 in Savannah, February 1950 in Milwaukee.) 
From the BLS index the average percent of rent increase in each of the cities 
has been computed and added to the average dollar rent given at the time of 
the report in order to arrive at the average dollar rentals in these cities at the 
end of 1952. 


Average 
Controlled: dollar rent 
Decontrolled : 


1 Federal rent control was terminated in Milwaukee on Aug. 5, 1949. State rent control 
became effective on the same day Federal control was removed and did not expire until 
Aug. 5, 1950. The city was certified under Public Law 96 in September 1952. The city 
council acopted a resolution by a vote of 25 to 2 to have the critical controls removed 
within 50 days after they were imposed, 

* Decontrolled December 1950, 

Decontrolled October 1949. 

* Decontrolled Mareh 1950. 


The rentals charged on defense housing in and around critical defense housing 
areas will be under Government control even though the Housing and Rent Act 
along with its amendments, including the amendments under Public Law 6, 
expires on April 380, 1953. These include rentals on atomic energy housing, 
Wherry Act housing, and housing built under title IX and title ILL of Public Law 
13. Lt should also be remembered that the rentals on FHA’s section GOS and 207 
housing are scheduled by the FHA and that rentals on base housing are also 
set by the Government. 

Rentals on the atomie energy housing at Oak Ridge, Tenn., (the atomic energy 
town) are set under the Atomic Energy Act. The defense housing built around 
atomic energy areas has been constructed under the Wherry Act and title IX 
of Public Law 1389. Rentals on Wherry Act housing are set according to Public 
Law 211 which states: ‘The Commissioner may, in his discretion, require such 
mortgagor to be regulated or restricted as to rents or sales, charges, capital struc- 
ture, rate of return, and methods of operation * * *” Title IX of the National 
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Housing Act as amended by Public Law 139 states: ‘That the Commissioner shall 
have power to require properties covered by mortgages insured under this title 
to be held for rental for such periods of time and at such rentals or other charges 
as he may prescribe * * *” 

The current status report on title VIII housing (Wherry Act housing) of the 
Department of Defense as of January 31, 1953, shows 216 projects with 82,159 
units in process which includes 81 projects with 38,672 units completed. They 
are broken down as to services as follows: 

Army: 79 projects with 21,580 units in process of which 31 projects with 11,760 
units have been completed. 

Navy: 70 projects with 24,616 units in process of which 
units have been completed. 

Air Force: 67 projects with 35,965 units in process of which 43 projects with 
25,456 units have been completed. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency's monthly report on the status of 
defense housing programmed for private construction, based on data available 
as of noon January 21, 1953, shows that 97,907 units have been programmed 
(73,755 rental and 24,152 sale units). Of these, 27.815 units have been com- 
pleted with 44,476 units started under the program (31,904 rental and 12,572 
sale units). 

The Public Housing Administration advises that under the defense housing 
program administered by them (title III, Public Law 139) as of February 28, 
1953, the total program assigned is 15,380 units in S7 projects. These are 7,554 
temporary dwelling units in 45 projects and 7,834 trailers in 42 projects. The 
progress of this program is reported as follows: 

Site not selected for 836 units in 5 projects 

Site selected for 2,955 units in 11 projects 

Bids not advertised but development programs approved for SOO units in 6 
projects 

Bids advertised for 1,060 units in 8 projects 

Under construction—3,SV8 units in 23 projects 

Completed, 6,330 units in 34 projects 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Snyder, I am extremely interested in your state- 
ment that you think you don’t even need rent control of the most 
limited sort, even in these defense areas. 

Do I understand you right on that, that you think that we could 
walk away from the rent-control problem completely, and that even 
in these areas around camps, they would be taken care of ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Yes,sir; |] do mean that. I mean that on the evidence 
that we have submitted here of what is being done in areas around 
‘amps. The problem is being handled. ‘There is no Federal rent 
control, The rent problem has been handled through local communi- 
ties, and in cooperation with the military. If it can be handled in one 
community, there is very little reason why it can’t be in another. 

The problem here is not rent control. The problem is adequate 
shelter. 

Mr. Merritt. Then you think that these are not just cases where 
you had a public-spirited community and maybe an exceptionally 
wise camp commander, that brought about an unusual situation ? 

Mr. Snyper. I don’t think there is anything unusual about Fort 
Benning. It is a tremendous operation. You know the camp. 

Mr. Merry. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Snyper. It is a tremendous operation, and the communities 
adjacent to it are mighty small. 

Mr. Merri. That is operated without rent control / 

Mr. Snyper. Without rent control, and as a matter of fact, they 
have a program there, with housing which is being constructed, and 
with new housing going in for rent, because there is no rent control. 
They are not having any problem. And if they can do it, I don’t know 
why it can’t be done somewhere else. 


7 projects with 3,456 
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Mr. Merritt. And you think in those areas where there is rent con- 
trol around an Army « camp that there would be no greater impact 
there than there is when it is removed in ordinary cities? 

Mr. Snyper. Well, the evidence of that again is some of these illus- 
trations. [have only used a few of them. T could supply the commit- 
tee with a dozen more, where you have comparable conditions. 

Mr. Merrine. Tf you have any more information that would fortify 
that. I would like to look at it myself. 

Mr. Sxyprr. Monterey, Fort Ord, is one of the best examples T know 
of, because they had a condition where they declared it critical, then 
they removed it. They went ahead with the program of solving their 
housing problems through local cooperation, and have had no dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. Merrine. I don’t want to encumber the record, but T would like 
to have all the information you have on that, and if you don’t have a 
complete study, please note that it isn’t complete. 

Mr. Sxyper. All right. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamnman. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Snyder, I rather gather that you take issue with 
the President, in regard to the continuance of rent control in the 
critical defense areas. 

Mr. Snyper. How is that, sir? 

Mr. O'Hara. You are acquainted with his position, are you not 4 

Mr. Snyper. I haven’t heard him state his position. 

Mr. O'Hara. You did not read his message ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I read his message to the Union, and heard it. 

Mr. O'Hara. How did you interpret his reference to rent control in 
critical defense areas / 

Mr. Sxyper. He didn't say critical defense areas. He said areas 
where there was an acute shortage of housing. 

Mr. O'Hara. You think there is no area where there is an acute 
housing shortage ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that because of the imposition of rent con- 
trol, there is what is alleged to be an acute housing shortage, which 
removal of rent controls would remedy very, very quickly, as has been 
proven by all of this testimony. 

Mr. O'Hara. Then in the President’s reference to that, you think 
he was commenting on misinformation ¢ 

Mr. Sxyver. No; L didn’t say that,sir. The President made a state- 
ment, in his state of the Union message. Up to the present time, as 
far as as Tecan ascertain, he has made no statement, nor has anyone in 
the administration made any statement as to what they feel should be 
done about rent control. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, the position of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards is that there should be no rent control anyplace, under 
any conditions; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. There is no rent control needed anywhere, anyplace, 
now. 

Mr. O'Hara. And that has always been the position, has it not, of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. We advocated imposition of rent control. 
We helped set up fair-rent committees at the start of rent control. 
We helped staff fair-rent committees and subsequently rent advisory 
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boards. I served as secretary of the Industry Advisory Committee to 
the OPA; we have helped and cooperated to the limit, when rent con- 
trols were imposed during World War II. 

But when the emergency was over, we took the position that the 
unposition and continuation of Federal rent control would continue 
to result in a shortage of rental housing, and I think the facts prove 
that we were right, because here we have evidence that rental property 
has come on to the market when controls are removed. 

Mr. O'Hara. Wherein has the condition improved? 

Mr. Syyper. Wherein hasn’t it improved is a better question. 

Mr. O'Hara. Let’s take the matter of new construction. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Is there any place where new construction has helped 
the majority of the people who have not the financial means either 
to pay or rent at the prices necessary in the case of new construction ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Absolutely. 

Mr. O'Hara. Where? 

Mr. Syyper. Every new home or apartment built makes an addi- 
tional shelter available for somebody who before didn’t have a place 
to live, or who didn’t have the type of place they wanted, or at the 
rent they wanted to pay. 

Mr. O'Hara. Can you answer me this question, sir—I hope you do 
have an answer for it. Someone who is now paying in the city of Chi- 
‘ago the average rental of $47 a month, and he has to seek new quarters, 
and the only ones available are those of new construction, where the 
lowest rental is $80 a month; how does that help him, that there is a 
new building where there are available apartments at SSO a month, if 
he doesn’t have that much money to pay 4 

Mr. Snyper. When you said paying to the city of Chicago, I assume 
you meant owners of property in the city of Chicago, not the city. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of course, owners of property. I might tell you, 
however, that the city of Chicago is the largest landlord in the city, 
of Chicago, but that is digression. I mean, of course, to the owners 
of property in Chicago. I am quite sure that the average rent is $44 
or $47. 

Mr. Snyper. I think $47 is the figure. That average rent means 
that there are rents above $47 and there are also rents below S47. 

Mr. O'Hara. Definitely. 

Mr. Snyper. So when you remove rent control, what happens as 
has occurred in every one of these communities—properties that have 
been removed from the market because their owners would not rent 
them, and there are thousands of them, are returned. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, you see, I was seeking to be fair to you in my 
question, when I used the average rent. Certainly there are some who 
can’t afford to pay more than $25 or $28 a month. But I was being 
fair to you when I used the average. 

Mr. Snyper. Sure, and I am trying to answer your question. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Snyprr. There are also apartments that are occupied by one 
person, and I think you are quite familiar with those in Chicago, that 
would, if there were a rental adjustment, if their level of income were 
not sufficient to maintain them in there, would double up with some- 
body else. I am talking about people who live alone, doubling up 
with someone else. 
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Then there are those apartments which have come onto the market, 
that the average rental is not necessarily $80 a month, because I know 
of some builders in Chicago who have built 2- and 4-unit operations, 
renting 1 of them themselves, and oceuping 1 of them themselves, and 
renting others, where the rents have not exceeded $65 a month. 

Mr. O'Hara. Could you give me the address of one of those places? 
LT have a lot of friends in Chicago who would like that. 

Mr. Syyprr. When you remove rent control, we will be happy to. 

Mr. O'Hara. We are talking about the present time. Can you give 
me the address, so that I can send it on to my friends ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I will be very happy to provide it for you. 

Mr, O'Hara. They are so anxious to find places like that. 

Mr. Syyper. If you contact your old friend, George Nixon, he can 
place you in touch with the people building those units on the South 
Side, 

Mr. O'Hara. Now may I ask you another question. When an elec- 
tion goes your way 

Mr. Syyper. Iam a resident of the District. [T don’t even have a 
vote, 

Mr. O'Hara. That is, an intelligent electorate exercising its right of 
sufferage. 

If it goes the other way, then the lobbyists of the rent-control office 
are responsible. They have been the evil influence acting upon mem- 
bers of city councils, or upon the electorate when the people have gone 
to the polling places and retained rent control. Is that your inter- 
pretation 

Mr. Snyper. That is not my interpretation. T gave you the evidence 
merely as it appeared in their own statements. 

Mr. O'Hara. And the fact is that wherever it has been put to the 
vote, either of city council or of the populace in a community, that 
rent control has prevailed by a large majority vote ? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. What are the exact figures ? 

Mr. Snyper. Decontrol action by city councils with—again T can’t 
be expected, IT am quite sure, to carry those figures around in my 
mind—but the decontrol actions were permitted after, T believe, 1947 
or 149, and since that time city councils have taken many, many 
actions and very decidedly, against extension of rent control. 

Mr. O'Hara. Wasn't that in conformity with the thought of this 
committee in previous Congresses / 

Mr. Snyper. Positively. 

Mr. O'Hara. That where a vacancy reaches the safety point of 
5 to 7 percent either in purchases or rents, that then it is time to get 
rid of rent control? 

Mr. Snyper. There is no figure that ever has been offered of 5 or 7 
percent, except by ORS. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, what figure do you give? 

Mr. Snyper. I wouldn’t use a figure, because a figure doesn’t denote 
anything. <A figure of vacancies could be vacancies of all kinds of 
units. 

What we are talking about here is the removal of a control that 
was imposed on all units at the same time, including the vacancies 
that then existed. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Well, it so happens that in the matter of vacancies 
the figures are a little bit against you. 

Now if you have no confidence in figures, why do you use them in 
the case of these 10 States? 

Mr. Snyper. I didn’t say I didn’t have confidence in figures. 1 
said the vacancy factor, here, could not be a national figure. It may 
be 1 percent in one community, it may be 5 percent in another com- 
munity. That would determine whether or not that city, in the com- 
munity’s own opinion, should be decontrolled. 

Mr. O'Hara. Then in considering figures, we must do a little evalu- 
ation; must we not 

Mr. Snyper. I think that is a fair assumption. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now have you the figures in these 10 States, where 
you say there is 66 or 68 percent of the units under control? Have 
you the figures as to the percentage of contribution, industrial con- 
tribution, to the defense effort coming from those 10 States? 

Mr. Snyper. 1 wasn’t talking about critical areas. I was only 
talking about World War IT rent control areas. If that were true, L 
think the best example is Detroit. which is probably the largest defense 
industry operation in the country today, that 

Mr. O'Hara. Oh, no: Chicago is way ahead of Detroit. 

Mr. Snyper. Lam sure you and Mr. Oakman could argue that poimt. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Detroit uses more 
steel than New York and Chicago today, week in and week out and 
month in and month out. 

Mr. O'Hara. What would Detroit do if we didn’t send her steel ? 

The Cratrman,. Does Chicago send steel to Detroit / 

Mr. O'Hara. What they call metropolitan Chicago, Mr. Chairman. 

The Will vou vield. Mr. O'Hara ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Tam through with my examination, Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Have vou made any study of rent control in the atomiec- 
energy areas / 

Mr. Snyper. The atomic-energy areas were not under rent control 
except in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and that was by local action. The remain- 
der of those areas, down in your country, Mr. Brown, north of your 
State, and in part of vour State, in Augusta, and [have conferred with 
the folks down there, they tell me they have an awful lot of housing 
down there that they wish they could get rid of. 

Mr. Brown. T just wanted to know. 

Mr. Snyper. That is only for permanent military installations, of 
course, 

Mr. Gambier. Shouldn't it be extended possibly to the atomie-energy 
sections, Wherry housing ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. [ think that would be a wonderful provision, because 
it is privately financed housing, which would not result in any cost to 
the Federal Government, and would provide a source of additional 
housing for those areas. 

Asa matter of fact, Lam told it is covered. 

Mr. Gambier. That was put in the law last year’ 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. Gampce. I thought it was. At that midnight meeting if I re- 
call correctly, at about 6 o'clock in the morning 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman. 


| 
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The Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Snyder, awhile back you indicated that some of 
our defense locations were suffering more from lack of housing than 
from any other reason. ' 

Is it your opinion, from these figures and statistics which you have 
shown about various areas, that the actual existence of control im- 
pedes the construction and expansion of housing ? 

Mr. Snyper. Are you speaking now of critical defense areas 4 

Mr. Oxkman. Yes. 

Mr. Snyper. Well, the actual imposition of Public Law 159—and 
it is an opinion only—from my personal study of it, and from reports 
by 2 or 3 large periodicals, has not assisted at all since the removal 
of credit controls last year. 

Mr. Oakman. You meant credit controls? 

Mr. Snyper. No; the imposition of rent control has not assisted in 
any extent at all. I asked if you meant the critical-area designation, 
under Public Law 139 or under 96; 139 is for housing. If it is for 
housing, the designation was helpful in some areas, up until the 
removal of credit controls, regulation X. 

Mr. Oakman. I am asking a different question. Do rent controls 
impede the construction of housing ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir; they do, any type of rent controls. 

Mr. Oakman. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. Gameve. That has been adequately proven, has it not, on the 
basis of statistics gotten up during the rent-control situation ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gampcr. There is no question about it. 

The Cruarrman. The policy of this committee is to ask the member 
who has the witness to vield. 

Mr. Gamowe. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Snyper. In support of the statement you have just made, Mr, 
Gamble, from Mr. Roy Wenslick’s report, Ten Years of Rent Control, 
in 1952, he says: 

In 1926, 43.9 percent of all nonfarm dwelling units built were rental properties. 
Units and structures for two families or more. These were built entirely by 
private capital and financed by private capital on an uninsured basis; 43.9 
percent. 

: In 1952, only 17 percent of all nonfarm dwelling units were built for rent. Of 
these, slightly less than half were public housing. The remainder were based on 
private borrowings, on which the Government assumed much of the risk under 


insured loans. 
In 1951, almost 40 percent of all rental units built were within public-housing 


developments. 

Mr. Gamepir. He is about as accurate a man in the matter of statis- 
tics on housing as there is in the United States; is he not? 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that Mr. Wenslick is recognized as one of the 
outstanding authorities on real-estate statistics. 

Mr. Srrincrettow. Mr. Snyder, I take from your testimony that 
your committee advocates the complete abolition of all rent controls? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrincrettow. Well, I am inclined to agree with you, but 
should this committee undertake the task of redefining a critical area, 
I would appreciate your personal definition of a critical area. 

Mr. Sxyper. Well, may I answer that in two ways: If rent controls 
ure no longer extended, there won’t be any need for a critical-area 
definition. 
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Mr. Very true. 

Mr. Snyper. If rent controls are extended and it is the wisdom of 
the Congress that that is what they shall do, then the critical-area 
definition should be tightened over what it is presently. 

Mr. Srrincrectow. In what way ?/ 

Mr. Snyper. In this way: A local community, as all of this evi- 
dence shows you, has no opportunity to participate in this determina- 
tion of fact. Is there an immigration of workers resulting from a 
new or reactivated military or defense installation? Is there a short- 
age of housing accommodations resulting from the immigration of 
employees, because they are the criteria ‘ 

Now, if a local community, such as Denver, Colo., for example, has 
already certified, by action of its city council, that there does not exist 
a housing shortage, obviously a critical-area designation could not 
properly be imposed, if the law were strictly adhered to, because that 
is one of the criteria. 

Mr. McDonovcu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srrincretiow. Yes. 

Mr. McDonovcu. That is the amendment that we had on this act 
in the House last vear. 

Mr. Snyper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McDonoven. I introduced the amendment myself. 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. McDonoven. It was not approved. It was approved the pre- 
vious year, and went to the Senate and was knocked out. 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. McDonoven. In your opinion, the local community should 
certify or conform with the investigation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, or the Rent Control Administrator, in the event that an 
area is determined to be critical ? 

Mr. Snyper. In my opinion, I again say I don’t think that they 
are needed at all, any tvpe of designations. If it is decided to go 
ahead with the designations, and a critical area designation is going 
to be changed, it certainly should be strengthened to require that the 
local community would certify, affirmatively, that all of these condi- 
tions do exist in that community. 

Mr. McDonovcu. By a majority vote of the legislative body? 

Mr. Snyper. By a majority vote. 

Mr. McDonovcr. Of the legislative body ? 

Mr. Snyper. Of the local governing body; yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonoven. Thank you. 

Mr. Snyper. I hope that it is not included, however. 

Mr. McDonovcu. You mean not necessary / 

Mr. Snyper. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrman. Are there further questions of Mr. Snyder or 
Mr. Waltemade? 

Mr. Srence. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Spence. Is it your opinion that generally controlled rents are 
unfair and inadequate? 

Mr. Snyper. I think any type of control, in our economy, is an 
ee control. And I apply that to wages just as much as anything 
else. 
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Mr. Srence. Well, do you believe that rents generally under con- 
trol have been placed at a figure generally below what they should 
he? 

Mr. Snyper. The controlled rents ¢ 

Mr. Spence. The controlled rents. 

Mr. Sxyper. Controlled rents are lower that non-controlled rents. 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Snyper. Well, I offered figures to show that increases that occur 
in controlled as against non-controlled areas don’t always bear that 
out. Controlled areas in some instances had higher increases, average, 
according to BLS, than non-controlled areas of comparable size. 

Mr. Srence. But generally you think that the controlled rent is 
unfair; don’t 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. You think it is unfair? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 1 believe the imposition of the rent control is 
unfair. 

Mr. Srence. And that they place a ceiling on the rents, which 
wouldn’t be the ceiling placed by private enterprise / 

Mr. Snyper. Except if we were in a state of war or national emer- 
gency, where controls are imposed on everything across the board. 

Mr. Srence. Well, now, isn’t it reasonable to suppose, if you think 
it is unfair, that there would be a general increase if there were no 
rent control? Whether that is right or wrong I am not zoing into it, 
but isn’t that a natural conclusion? That if you remove controls there 
is going to be an increase. I don’t see how you can argue both ways. 

Mr. Snyper. There is bound to be an increase, but the increase so 
far has been very fair considering other increases in other cost-of- 
living items. 

Mr. Spence. If you didn’t believe that you wouldn’t be here. You 
are representing the people who have an interest and they want to 
raise the rents and think it is desirable to raise them. 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir; they want a free economy. Actually, Mr. 
Spence, the figures show that almost half of all of the units in a non- 
controlled area, a decontrolled area, have no increases whatsoever. 

Mr. Spence. Well, if you felt that generally you wouldn't be here 
worrying about it. 

Mr. Snyper. I know that to be the fact. When controls were re- 
moved, of the total number of rental units, only about half of them 
actually had an increase, and that increase was fair to the extent that 
figures of increase, percentagewise, show that they have not gone 
to these terribly high levels as has been reported or inferred. 

Mr. Srence. I am not making any argument as to the justification 
or injustice. I am making an argument as to the fact that if rent 
controls are lifted there certainly is going to be a rise in rents, and 
the interest that you show in it, representing the people that own the 
properties, indicates that will be true, because they are working for 
their own interests. They are looking for greater returns and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they will increase rents, in my opinion, 

Mr. Snyper. I was told at one time that self-preservation is a cardi- 
nal principle of life, and I think that the same thing holds true when 
a man comes in and says “I would like to have my wage contro] re- 
moved.” And it was removed. And no one argues that point. 
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I know that this is the only segment, if rent controls are extended, 
it is the only segment of an otherwise free economy that would be 
under Federal control. And is that fair 

Mr. Srence. Well, L agree that the principal of self-preservation 
is very strong. Self-interest also is very strong. We agree on that, 
Tam through, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. Mr. Snyder, I think vou have stated here that the 
Impact upon our economy, by taking off rent controls, was probably 
felt following September 30 last year, when many communities did 
take affirmative action. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

The understand vou are against the principle of con- 
tinuing rent control, regardless of whether rents go up or down. 

Mr. Snyper. We believe that it is unnecessary, on the basis of the 
evidence that we have presented to the committee. We believe that the 
evidence is sufficient to show that there is no need for continuation of 
rent control in critical areas. 

The Ciamman. Can you give us any information on what happens 
to the quality of these properties after decontrol? We are told now 
that some of them are in pretty bad shape. that the landlords won't 
decorate, they won't repair. What is that situation after decontrol 4 

Mr. Snyper. I would again have to refer to my testimony, and make 
a comment on the numerous references made by—well, 1 think of one, 
Atlanta, Ga.. where the city councilman there said that “properties 
are being brought into a new state of repair and improvement,” and 
that that has resulted, I believe, generally, all over the country where 
rent controls have been removed. It opens up a completely new 
avenue of rehabilitation of many areas that for 13 years have been 
subjected to the type of control that has prohibited modernization and 
continuing those properties ina high state of repair. 

The CiarrMan. Do you want to comment further on what happens 
to the availability of rental units! [think you might have in mind 
that when vou take off controls it doesn’t add to the total of rental 
units available, but perhaps it is not clear in our minds what happens 
when we take off controls. I have in mind particularly that proper- 
ties which would not otherwise be rented, properties where, perhaps, 
a lone widow is occupying a house which had been under control, a 
house which could be readily converted to a two-unit house, whether 
after decontrol there wouldn't be the incentive to increase the number 
of units in that house by modernization of it and thus putting it on the 
rental market? I haven't made myself clear, but I was wondering 
whether there is an inducement, when controls go off, to people to make 
available rental units which would not otherwise be available? 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that the inducement would be greater than 
if it were under control because, obviously, under control, the induce- 
ment to rent another apartment that would be frozen, where the return 
on investment would be held to a minimum, would not exist. By 
removing the controls, if there is a market for rental housing, as 
seems to be in evidence from some of the statements made before the 
committee, then certainly there would be a hurry to make available 
additional rental units because in that type of rehabilitation, in that 
tvpe of conversion, the physical unit itself is there and dividing it 
into smaller living quarters. It makes it possible to have a greater 
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income from the single unit than was already there, so I wou!d think 
it would encourage more units rather than discourage them. 

Mr. McDonoven. I think our experience in Los Angeles has been 
that since decontrol there were many, many more units put on the 
market that were off the market while they were frozen. 

Another thing that has occurred is that those units that were rented 
under control, when decontrol came about they were rehabilitated and 
improved, and an increase in rent came as a result of the improvement, 
which, in most cases, the tenant wanted, even under rent control, and 
which with the improvement they were willing to pay. 

So the two things seemed to be very evident when decontrol occurred. 
Many more units came on the market and many units that were frozen 
were improved and a slight increase in rental resulted. 

Mr. Snyper. I think the evidence would show that the number of 
new units coming on the market is remarkably high as the result of 
the removal of controls. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, I think, on the question you asked, I 
can give you a specific case of a widow lady in Detroit who owned a 
luxury apartment. All of her apartments consisted of 3 master bed- 
rooms, 2 master baths, a very large living room, dining room, and 
kitchen. She had to provide heat and utilities, janitor service, and so 
forth. She was frozen at $77.50 a month and she said she didn’t care 
so much about the income because she was able to live, but she hated 
to see widow ladies like herself occupying these 3 massive bedrooms, 
and she said if she had a young man and his wife in there with a grow- 
ing family she figured she would then be contributing something to 
the welfare of the community. Then we had another widow with 
14 units, and she used up all of her life insurance to pay the taxes 
and keep those properties up, but she felt she was an American pioneer 
and she wouldn’t rent them as long as the Government was going to 
control. So she kept them vacant. 

All I hear is exactly as Mr. McDonough says, namely, that there 
are more units available today than there were when we had rent 
control. 

Mr. Snyper. Newspaper advertisements also support that conten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, can critical areas be decontrolled, and 
how, under the present law ¢ 

The Cuairman. I think I should be corrected. IT understand un- 
der our present law a local governing body which has jurisdiction 
over a critical area can decontrol that critical area. Then after 30 
days it can be reimposed. That hasnt happened very often, but we 
put that in the law to take care of that situation. 

The thing that bothers me. Mr. Brown, in that respect, is, are there 
areas over which the Federal Government, because of the ownership 
of property, by the Federal Government, in which there is rent con- 
trol. I have one area in mind outside an airfield, or within an air- 
field, where the Federal Government leased the property to a builder, 
who erected 310 units, I believe. Of course, ordinarily, under the 
real-estate law, the buildings on that property would become part of 
the realty and the property of the Federal Government, but they 
have a lease arrangement whereby the housing is not considered a 
part of the realty, and may be taxed as personal property is taxed. 
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I know that there are some areas like that. In those areas, does or 
does not the Defense Department, Department of War, Department of 
the Navy, or Atomic Energy Commission, exercise jurisdiction / 

Mr. Snyper. Yes; they are also under HHFA, and Wherry Act 
housing. 

The Cuatrman. Now, does the Federal Government in those cases 
exercise jurisdiction over the occupancy of those units / 

Mr. Snyper. In the Wherry Act units, that is true. In the others, 
I don’t believe it is. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if a commandant of an airfield should enter 
into a lease for the housing of units on an airfield, and then lose jur- 
isdiction over them? That would be strange for security reasons if 
nothing else. 

Mr. Snyper. The Wherry Act requires by law that they be confined 
to personnel in uniform of the military. 

The Cuarman. That is what I was getting at. They exercise 
jurisdiction to the point that the occupancy is limited ? 

Mr. Snyper. That is correct. 

The Cuaiman. To people over whom they have jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Snyper. That is correct. 

‘The Cuamrman. Do you think along with that goes the jurisdiction 
over the amount of rent/ 

Mr. Snyper. That is in contract form, between the military base 
and the builder of Wherry Act housing. 

The Cuamman. So there is control over those now ? 

Mr. Snyper. ‘That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Under the contract? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Just as there is a certain limitation on rents which 
can be charged on the old title 6 construction, by contract between 
FILA and the sponsor / 

Mr. Snyper. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. What I am trying to develop here is how we can 
get rid of an agency, the budget of which is $11 million, and which 
has a personnel of about 1,500, and turn the administration of rent 
control over to these areas in which the departments of Government, 
the Defense Department, or the Atomic Energy Commission, have 
jurisdiction, which have general control over the area. It would seem 
to me, if we are going to do away with rent control, to be the sensible 
thing to do, and save ourselves this $11 million. That hasn't been 
developed yet to my satisfaction, as to whether it could be done or 
not. 

Mr. McDonoven. If the chairman will remember, Mr. Ford, of 
the Appropriations Committee, came before the committee and brought 
that very question up last year, and we did amend the act to provide 
that in areas in which the Government had control, he even referred 
to certain military operations and some civilian operations of the 
Government, that the Government agency would set the rent and would 
administer the rent. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder perhaps whether we are not giving undue 
emphasis to the question of rent control in critical areas. If they 
are not controlled by the departments of the Federal Government 
then they are under control of the local units, and if the local units 
were authorized under State law to continue rent control at these 
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establishments, then the boundaries of their jurisdiction would em- 
brace many of the areas which are now designated as critical areas. 
That is right, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Sxyper. That is correct. By local units, do you mean the local 
governing bodies ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snyper. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Those that are adjacent to military installations, 
where housing has been built to meet the demands of those installa- 
tions. Where that housing is under control of a local governing 
body. and may be decontrolled, and may be decontrolled as often as 
the Defense Department and the Mobilizer see fit to declare it so. 
That is the point. If we are going to discontinue rent control every- 
where, and if we can turn the administration of rent control in the 
areas over which the departments of Government have jurisdiction 
now over to those departments, why do we have to bother about these 
critical areas? Because those critical areas would be controlled by 
either the local government or the departments of the Government 
involved, as [ understand it. 

Mr. Brown. In the Savannah River project area most of the people 
were moved out of this area into adjacent areas. 

The Ciarmman. Wouldn't it be best in that event to leave it to the 
governing body of Augusta as to whether those units should be con- 
trolled or decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That might be a good solution. 

The Coarrman. Let me throw this question out: Do we need to 
maintain an Office of Rent Stabilization to control the rents in these 
areas, critical areas, outside the properties over which the Govern- 
ment now has control? Is there justification for that? Are there 
enough of those to justify our continuing the Oflice of Rent 
Stabilization ¢ 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if we know what portion of the housing in 
the defense areas is Wherry housing. and which portion is not. I 
think we should be governed largely by the availability of Wherry 
housing. 

The Cuamman. Of the 20,000,000 rental units, there are 1,303,308 
in critical areas. Now, I think we have in mind this idea of establish- 
ing an area as a critical area for the purpose of imposing rent con- 
trol has been grossly abused. I know personally of several cases, and 
Mr. Snyder has brought out many more, where, after localities have 
held that there was no housing shortage, after the local governing 
bodies have held there was no shortage of rental housing, and when 
they have held affirmatively that the criteria had not been met, the 
Federal Government has come along and declared that area a critical 
area for no other purpose than to continue rent control. 

The former mayor of Bay City, who came from that oflice to Con- 
gress, told me of that case up there in Bay City, where the local govern- 
ing body voted to decontrol, and immediately the Federal Govern- 
ment came along and declared Bay City a critical area. 

Well, now, it is quite generally agreed by anyone who knows 
Michigan that there are many other areas in Michigan which come 
closer to meeting the standards which we set up for critical areas, 
than Bay City. So it is very obvious that Bay City was declared a 
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critical area for the purpose of imposing rent control. That is bother- 
ing me. If we say in this law “critical areas” and don’t do something 
to remove these abuses—we don’t expect them, because there isn’t any 
desire to continue controls for controls sake—but I don’t think we 
should be writing legislation with regard to the personality of the 
administrator. We have no assurance that a year or 2 years from 
now, these personalities, which we consider now in relation to the 
administration, are going to be with us. 

We did a lot of legislation here at one time, for RFC, merely be- 
“uuse we loved Jesse Jones. Because we had faith and confidence in 
him. Jesse Jones didn’t stay long enough, however. We have got 
to forget personalities, and legislate according to conditions. 

This definition of a critical area, therefore, is something which is 
bothering me, under which these abuses have been brought about. 
What we can do about it, I don’t know. I suppose we will have to find 
a solution. 

Mr. Brown. Would an amendment redefining critical areas solve 
the question / 

The Ciaran. I don’t know. We will have to try to solve it in 
some way. There isa provision in the law that a local governing body 
can decontrol an area notwithstanding the fact that it has beeen de- 
clared a critical area, if it comes within boundaries of the municipal- 
ity. 

Mr. Gambier. There is no difficulty, Mr. Chairman, with Wherry 
housing being controlled by the armed services if we wanted to do 
that, because the armed services controlled Wherry housing in the 
beginning. 

Mr. Snyper. No, the Housing and Home Finance Agency has the 
control over all of that type of housing, under the Wherry Act. 

Mr. Gampbir. I mean they write the plans and specifications for 
the housing, they take the bids. They don’t loan the money and 
they don’t build them, but they fix the price. There is no reason why 
they couldn’t control the rentals. 

The Ciaran. Here is another thing: If we do not do anything 
to continue rent control in any area, beyond April 30, what is the 
situation in respect to the critical areas over which the dep: irtments of 
Government now exercise jurisdiction, whether they are Wherry Act 
housing, or whether they are using what the Government itself has 
built on these installations? They would still continue under con- 
trol, wouldn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. That is right, the critical area designation for rent 
control is only an amendment to the housi sing and rent act of 1947, 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Snyder, do you know what the situation is around 
this big marine base, Camp Lejuene, N. C.+ Is that Federal housing 
or it that housing put up by private owners? Do you know what 
the story is there / 

Mr. Snyper. They have Wherry housing, title 9, temporaries, just 
about everything down there. 

Mr. Merritt. The only reason I was raising the question, I don’t 
have much contact down there, but I know there is a lot of housing 
down there that is not going for an excessive price. I mean there is 
a defense area where these fellows in the camps are able to live, I 
thought, in private housing, around these little towns around there, 
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enormous developments, and I know of one case where the rent was 
not excessive, and I just wondered, is that a camp of no rent control 
or is that where rent control is in effect 

Mr. Snyper. They have rent control there, under Public Law 96. 

Mr. Merritt, Thank you. 

Mr. Hiestanp. How many of those units would be under Uncle 
Sam’s official control still after expiration of the law? 

Mr. Snyper. Wherry Act housing, you mean? 

Mr. Hiesranp. Yes, I mean the various classifications of housing. 

Mr. Snyper. I believe that the chairman read into the record the 
number of units of Wherry housing. I am not too familiar with 
that total operation, Mr. Helstand. 

Mr. Merrit. What would be your estimate of the situation there, 
in that whole area? You are familiar with it, are you not é 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, they have just had a tremendous building pro- 
gram in the last 2 years, including title 9. Then they have a lot of 
Wherry housing, and a lot of conventional housing. Their housing 
was supplied by conventional building. 

Mr. Merritt. Supposing rent controls were not renewed even for 
defense areas. There is the classic example, I think, of the problem 
we face. What would happen in that area there if rent controls went 
off, and there was no special legislation that referred to these critical 
defense areas? 

Mr. Snyper. I think the answer to that is the report by the De- 
fense Mobilizer, on January 1, 1953, which said that this program 
is now a tapering-off program, and not an accelerated program as it 
Was 2 years ago when the imposition of 139 was made at Camp Lejuene. 

Mr. Merritt. Is it his opinion, then, that rent contrls could be re- 
moved in that area, with no—— 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir; he did not say that. I used his illustration to 
show that acceleration of defense installations, a year and a half ago, 
or 2 years ago, was tremendous, and he now indicates that new pro- 
duction facilities, and the military requirement, will be less, according 
to his statement. 

So I don’t think that we would have a recurrence of what you are 
anticipating. 

Mr. Merriti. What I am trying to get is this: If you had the re- 
sponsibility for that area around Fomeen Lejuene, would you go ahead 
and just take all the rent controls off that area, that is, other than those 
held on by Government contracts, or the special housing act ? 

Mr. Snyper. I think the ruggedness of the Marines is just about 
equal if not comparable to the ruggedness of the infantry in Fort 
Benning, and don’t see any difference between the two places. 

Mr. Merritz. So you think it could be taken off with safety? 

Mr. Snyper. I believe it could be because they have supplied the 
needed housing. The rent control itself does not provide housing. If 
we need housing, then let us provide housing through some means. 
But the controlling of rents won’t make it possible for them to have 
more quarters. 

Mr. Merritt. You would agree, wouldn’t you, that that is just 
about the typical example of a place where rent control now exists, 
and where it would be removed under the most adverse conditions? 
I mean there is about as much pressure in that area, isn’t there, as 
there would be any place else? 
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Mr. Snyper. I think that would be a perfect example of an area 
where you would have extreme pressure. 

Mr. Merritt. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

If you had no rent control in Camp Lejuene, and the commandant 
organized a rent control commission, and investigated three or four 
of the rent gouging units out of bounds, I think the level of rents would 
fall, and would be reasonable, because that is exactly what happened 
in Fort Jackson and also Monterey. 

(The following information was submitted by Mr. Snyder :) 


CAMP LEJEUNE, N. C. 


Camp Lejeune, N. C., has: 


Public quarters (on-base housing units) 
Permanent Lanham Act housing 
World War II Marine Corps managed trailers___........._._......_-_..... 405 
Trailers, Government-owned trailer park with facilities for-.--..-..-_._-_ 809 
Units of Wherry Act housing completed 1064 
Units of title IX, Public Law 139, completed___—— 
Lanham Act units in county project 250 
Units of Wherry Act housing to be completed by July 1,064 
Trailers under title III to be supplied by July 1953 -..--.------__- -_- 1, 150 


The removal of rent control would not affect the rental charges on any of these 
units since the rentals are governed by the Government. 

Camp Lejeune is reported to have 1,450 units of off-station housing, i. e., 
privately owned rental units. The rents on these 1,450 units are governed now 
by the Housing and Rent Act. In other words, the removal of rent control would 
affect only these 1.450 units. 

Officials of Camp Lejeune feel that they have a housing deficit of approximately 
8,000 units. However, 80 percent of the housing requirements are for the lower 
paid grades and the camp has found that trailers are the best answer to this 
problem since the rent is less than $50 per month and the trailers are furnished. 
There is nothing in the Housing and Rent Act that will supply a single one of the 
housing units needed for the personnel of Camp Lejeune. 

The Cuatrrman. Now this question occurs tome: How are we going 
to justify keeping controls on units occupied by Government person- 
nel if we don’t keep controls on the adjacent area 

Mr. Sxyver. Would you repeat the question, please, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamrman. I merely asked for the purposes of the record. I 
didn’t expect you to answer it. because it is a political matter, and IL 
do not think you are involved in politics. Tam merely throwing this 
in for consideration by this committee and Congress: How we are 
going to justify continuance of control on units occupied by military 
and naval personnel and Government employees, if we don’t continue 
controls in adjacent areas ¢ 

You gentlemen who live in the District of Columbia remember that 
we are also charged with keeping controls on here in the District, 
where we live, and keeping controls off elsewhere. I don’t know 
whether we want to repeat that in half a dozen places throughout the 
United States. 

You would agree with that, would you not, Mr. O'Hara? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snyper. It is rather significant that the District has voted to 
end controls in the District of Columbia, and has so recommended. 
Mr. Gaps. To end it, you say? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 
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The Cramman. That is what I say, if members of the Congress 
living in the District—that is the problem we were up against a few 
years ago, when we kept controls on in the District of Columbia, 
whereas they were taken off in many other cities. But the problem 
is now whether we might not create a situation like that whereby we 
will be charged with giving certain advantages to Government em- 
ployees, through the control of rents, whereas perhaps a person liv- 
ing across the street, off the reservation, might not enjoy controls, 
We must seek to remove any discrimination in the operation of all 
these laws wherever possible. 

Mr. Hirsvanp. If the law were allowed to expire, Uncle Sam being 
the landlord in those particular reservations, they wouldn’t necessarily 
need controls. They would have them anyway, for such needs as they 
would have, they could raise or lower them, and the chances are they 
wouldn't raise rents very much because they would want to keep the 
military personnel happy. 

The Cuairman. That is perfectly right. As T understand it, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and Atomic 
Energy, they have under existing law, the Wherry Act, and under the 
general law which gives the commandant of that camp jurisdiction 
over that field or that installation, the right and the jurisdiction over 
not only occupancy, but the rents, The Government is the landlord 
in that case. It can do as it pleases with those rents, and if it wants 
to favor the Government personnel, that might be considered along 
the line of providing quarters, or something of that nature. 

Mr. Snyper. May I suggest, sir, that you already have a compara- 
ble situation, for example, in Fort Benning, Ga. You do not have 
Federal rent control, but you do have Wherry Act housing. 

Mr. Merrini. Mr. Chairman, are there any witnesses who will ap- 
pear before the committee in the future, from places like Camp Le- 
jeune? 

The Cuamman. None that have been asked. I assume that the 

yovernment witnesses perhaps might cover some of that, if they are 
prepared to do so, in the forepart of next week. 

Mr. Merritt. We have had no requests from the military forces in 
those areas to testify? 

The Cuamman. No, they would do it, I presume, through the De- 
fense Department, anyway, and we have had no request from the camp 
commandants, have we? 

Mr. Fink. No, sir: it was anticipated that it would come through 
the defense organizations. 

Mr. Gambier. The defense organizations have always testified in 
their own behalf heretofore, am I correct ? 

The Cuamman. [think perhaps we might give consideration to hav 
ing someone from the Defense Department discuss that matter with us. 

Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Waltemade, did you want to make a further statement ? 

Mr. Wavremape. There was a question asked as to whether or not 
rent control had impeded in any way the construction of new units, 
and I say that we believe it has. In my own experience, in my office, 
wherein we manage a great many apartments, we have been told that 
if this 15-percent increase across the board comes into being in New 
York State, they have been frozen so long at the existing rentals that 
they say, “We were waiting for this, and we will go into a higher 
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upartment.” And it isa step up all the way, which makes the higher 
type more available, and which makes the lower-rental units available 
to the lower-income group. 

I have an example right in Congressman Dollinger’s own district, 
where the apartments are all renting anywhere from $30 to $60. That 
is the price range in his district. And right there, there is no pressure 
that people are poor or something. It is just that they are taking 
advantage of these frozen rentals, and this frozen occupancy. There 
is a savings that has been opened less than 5 years ago—l happen to 
be a member of the board of trustees of that bank, and in less than 5 
years they accumulated in that bank close to 860 million in deposits in 
a so-called low-income Joan rental district. 

So it is far from shown that the people are pressured to stay there. 
They have been frozen there. They are anxious to be frozen there as 
long as a good thing keeps up and when the jig is up they will move 
to where they would have liked to move before, but have remained 
there to take advantage of the situation. 

And only vesterday I made inquiry from our management depart- 
ment as to just what had come in this week, and already on Monday 
vnd Tuesday, we had been notified of 4 vacancies effective April 1, all 
within the 830 to S45 rent range, per unit. This shows that there are 
already appearing these lower rental units. So much has been said 
this morning by Congressman Javits that riots and whatnot may occur 
if rent control does go off, 1 believe most of the so-called riots are 
mostly vocal. Tam one that doesn’t believe that we would have such 
chaotic conditions even if rent control went off in New York City. 

I bring that out because I think the same thing applies in the larger 
metropolitan areas which still have rent control. 

The Cuaiman. 1 wonder if there are any figures showing the 
number of vacancies in controlled properties, and the number of vacan- 
cies in new construction which is not under control. | wouldn't think 
there would be any vacancies in controlled properties, but what about 
in the case of new construction. 

Let's take the city of Chicago, for example. What percentage of 
vacancies are there in the uncontrolled properties, and those under 
control? TL wouldn’t imagine there would be any vacancies in con- 
trolled properties in the city of Chicago. 

I think a person would be foolish to seek accommodations in an 
uncontrolled property if he could get into a controlled property. Do 
you have any breakdown ¢ 

Mr. Wavremapr. Mr. Chairman, in New York City, on the newer 
units, which are uncontrolled, there are vacancies. It is a large unit, 
but there are vacancies there. And they would automatically fill up. 
Whereas, if other units were decontrolled, there would be a gradual 
step-up, and that would make the other units available. 

The Ciramman. It is like 2 grocery stores on each side of the street, 
one selling sugar at 5 cents a pound and the other at 25 cents a pound, 
The one selling sugar at 25 cents a pound wouldn't expect too much 
until the fellow selling at 5 cents a pound had his supply completely 
exhausted. 

Don’t you think that might be one of the arguments in favor of 
decontrol, that we would expect a readjustment of rents to take place— 
the higher ones would come down, and the lower ones would go up 
slightly 
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Mr. Snyper. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make sure that Mr. 
Snyder is going to provide that Fort Ord study. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Brown asked whether the new housing in criti- 
cal areas is under control. 

Mr. Snyper. All construction in the critical area, except Wherry 
Act housing, which is under control anyway, would be under control 
in a critical area. Any portion of that could be exempt, however, 
Mr. Brown. For example, you could exempt motor courts or hotels. 

The Cuairman. Even hotels would be controlled / 

Mr. Snyper. Yes; unless they are specifically exempt. 

The Cuarrnan. If there are no further questions, we are very grate- 
ful to you, gentlemen. 

We had thought about an hour ago that there would be a chance of 
having more witnesses today, but if it is agreeable to Mr. Vanderslice 
and other witnesses, we will go on tomorrow, and try to finish the 
hearings tomorrow. 

Is it agreeable with other witnesses ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Chairman, I have a plane reservation to go home 
tonight, and I would appreciate it if I could be heard now instead of 
tomorrow. 

The CHarrman. We just can’t do it. Iam sorry. It is 8 o’clock 
and we have other duties to attend to. Here it is 5 o’clock and we 
have a couple of hours’ work still ahead of us back in the office. 

Have you a prepared statement, Mr. Schmidt ? 

Mr. Scumipr. I will stay if it is absolutely necessary. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it would be a convenience to the committee 
if you could. 

Mr. Scumipr. Very well, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am afraid if we went on tonight, in about 5 min- 
utes you would not have very many people listening to you. 

Mr. Scumipt. Very well, sir. 

The Cuamman. We will adjourn to meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, March 12, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1953 


Houser or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The committee met at 10 a. m.. the Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. ) 

Present: Representatives Wolcott, Gamble, Talle, Kilburn, Betts, 
D’Ewart, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, 
Spence, Brown, Multer, Deane, Addonizio, Dollinger, Hays, and 
O Hara. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. We will con- 
tinue the study of rent control. 

Congressman Powell, of New York, is here this morning, and has 
another committee meeting. Therefore, we are very happy to con- 
venience Mr. Powell by having him proceed at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Powe... Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee for letting me go on out of turn as I have to attend my com- 
mittee meeting, which is involved in Taft-Hartley hearings at the 
moment. 

I am here representing Manhattan, New York County: I am the 
senior Congressman from that county, and 1 am also here as a land- 
lord—as I own several pieces of property in Manhattan—and I can 
give testimony that probably cannot be given by other representa- 
tives from my community. 

I have come before you to state that the rent problem is not a local 
problem, confined to New York or Chicago. We find that throughout 
the country, in many cities the situation is critical—Newark, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Chicago, Boston—in fact, most of them—indus- 
trial New England, St. Louis, and also we find a problem in places 
where atomic-energy plants are now being located. 

The day before yesterday we had a group of operating engineers 
from Paducah, Ky., before my committee, and they mentioned 15,000 
new employees in that community—most of them living in trailers. 

The same thing is true in Savannah, with the Savannah River proj- 
ect. And I imagine the same thing would be true soon in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, where a plant is going up. 

But I am talking particularly about New York. However, I want 
to stress that it is part of a national problem. 
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In New York City there are no vacancies except in the so-called 
luxury apartments. I own two houses that IT would like to compare. 
One is i seems apartment, built by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co,, 11 stories high, with 300 rooms, priced at around S20 per 
room. In that apartment of 300 rooms I have had seven vacancies in 
8 years. 

‘TL have another house, 241 West 111th Street, where the apartments 
are for more humble people—they went for around $40 to $45 a month. 
I have had 1 vacancy in that house, 6 stories high, in 8 vears. 

We face a very difficult problem in New Y ork C ity, due to the fact 
that the State legislature is getting ready to decontrol New York 
City and New York State. T would like to say that this is, on paper, 
a Republican move, but when you look at it carefully it is not Re- 

publican. It is up-State versus down-State. A typical situation you 
find throughout the Nation, where you have one big city in a State, 
such as Chicago in Illinois. 

Because the members of the Republican Party, who are members 
of the State legislature. and who come from New York City, are not 
in favor of the move to decontrol New York State. So it is not a 
Republican move, although on paper it looks like one. It is really up- 
State versus down-State. 

If we don’t have rent control in New York City I don’t know what 
will happen, frankly. We are overcrowded now. Without rent con- 
trol there would ve a holiday for the worst type of landlord, who 
would bludgeon the poor people of New York monthly. It would just 
about work havoc wnong the people of our town. 

You see, New York City is a city of ghettos, Puerto Ricans in one, 
Negroes in another, Jews in another, Italians in another, Chinese in 
another. Tam not questioning whether it is good or bad—of course, I 
think it is bad—but it is in fact a city of ghettos. 

‘That means that the law of supply and demand is going to operate 
in each particular locality where a racial group is concentrated, and 
in every single one of these places, East Side, West Side, all around the 
town, there is terrific overcrowding right now. 

The poor of New York City are caught between ineflicient city 
admunistration—which is corrupt, mneflicient, which has allowed prop- 
erty to deteriorate—and, on the other hand, an up-State legislative 

body which is indifferent to the problem of New York City people. 

Icome to say that if no type of rent controls exist in New York 
it will work in the long run to the detriment of landlords because 
if rent controls go off then taxes in New York City are going to be 
raised, real-estate taxes, to such an extent that New York C ity, might 
become a ghost town. Already we have tremendous migration of 
people outside of New York. So much so that Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties now have 2 Congressmen, when they used to have just 1: our 
former colleague, Mr. Kingsland Macy. Now, we have two Congress- 
men from there. 

Iam in favor of Mr, O'Hara’s idea of leaving the whole problem 
up to our Chief Executive, our President, bec ‘uise—and this is just 
my opinion—I think we are in for some terrific swinging of the eco- 
nomic pendulum, from month to month, in the next couple of vears. 
Whether it is going to be a crash, or depression, or what not, the 
economic pendulum i is going to swing, and it is going to swing rapidly 
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from one extreme to the other, and I think we need to give authority 
to our Chief Executive to take the action necessary as this pendulum 
swings from one extreme to the other, 

But I do know that if the big cities of the United States do not 
have some kind of control—and L would like to see it vested not ina 
permanent law but in the hands of the President of the United States— 
if we don't have that kind of protection we are going to hasten de- 
flation, we are going to hasten a depression, we are going to hasten a 
crash in this country. 

People are just going to have to fold up like an accordion. Just as 
the Puerto Ricans in New York City are doing right now, living in 
a substandard apartment of around 6 rooms, what we call a railroad 
flat, that the landlord has priced at 850 a month, and then he rents the 
rooms one by one in the apartment for $50 a month. He is taking $300 
a month out of an apartment which is priced at 350. There is another 
problem for your committee not only of rent control but also of 
room control, especially in the big cities. 

These are just a few scattered remarks, Mr. Chairman, and Lb hope 
I have Jaid the problem not only before your minds but before your 
hearts, because millions of people will suffer from any failure to give 
some kind of rent-control authority to some agency of our Government, 
and I believe that because of the emergencies ahead of us that it 
should be vested in the hands of our President. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Powell. 

Have you heard anything recently about the probabilities of the 
State legislature acting on your rent-control bill ¢ 

Mr. Poweii, The latest is that the State legislature probably has 
enough upstate votes to counteract the Democratic votes and the New 
York City Republican votes, and probably, therefore, rent control 
will go off in New York State. 

The Citamman. What form has the legislation taken’ Is it exten- 
sion of existing rent control / 

Mr. Powe... The new legislation as proposed by Governor Dewey 
is to allow a 15 percent increase on all rents that have not been in- 
creased since 1947, 

Mr. Dottincer. May I make a correction on that / 

Mr. Powerex. Yes. Mr. Dollinger, you may know it better than I do. 

Mr. Douuncer. That is correct, but in addition to that there is 
nothing to stop the landlords from making a request for a hardship 
application if their properties do not make 6 percent return. 

Mr. Powers. That is right. 

Mr. Dotuincer. Which means even after the 15 percent across the 
board inerease they can still come in and ask for an additional increase 
on hardship. 

Mr. Gambier. That was reduced to 4 percent, wasn’t it, yesterday, by 
a proposed amendment ¢ 

Mr. Doniincer. I don’t know, but even then, Mr. Gamble, there is 
still that feeling that there still may be another increase over the 15 
percent across the board. 

Mr. Powenr. Yes, and, you see, Congressman Dollinger, as a land- 
lord myself I could use the hardship clause before. 

Mr. Dowiicer. That is right. 
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Mr. Power. That is right. We have a hardship clause on our 
statute books now, and I used it as a landlord, which guaranteed me, 
when it was all computed, about a 7 percent profit. Iam satisfied. I 
have $300,000 invested in one house, at a 7 percent profit. 1 think that 
is all right. 

Mr. DotirnGer. Isn’t it a fact that most of the applications for 
increase on hardship were granted ¢ 

Mr. Powerit. | had no trouble on mine at all, and I didn’t do any- 
thing personally. I had my agent do it for me, and the name of the 
company that I own does not include my name, so it wasn’t a question 
of giving me a special favor at all. I think my agent got action in 
about 60 days. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Mumma. When you figured your hardship, was it at a point 
at which your buildings needed a lot of repair? 

Mr. Powett. No; my buildings are in good condition. 

Mr. Mumma. Still a spigot would cost $15 or $20 to replace. 

Mr. Powe. That is right. The way you figure hardship in New 
York, you prepare tax reports for the preceding 5 years, and you 
show, on the basis of the taxes you have paid, and the reports you 
have filed with the State, what your expenses are, what your depre- 
ciation is, and so forth, and then a decent percentage is granted. 

Mr. Mumma. If you get $45 rent for an apartment, and then you 
have a leaking spigot, it knocks an awful lot of one month’s rent; 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Powerit. That is right. 

Mr. Mumma. And you can’t predict those things. 

Mr. Powrin. You can’t; but if you have a good superintendent 
such as I have, he does minor repairs. 

Mr. Mumma. You can’t do that in Pennsylvania, because of the 
plumbing code. I don’t know how it is in New York. 

Mr. Powretu. In New York City a superintendent can make minor 
repairs. 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Powell, has there been an influx of population 
into the New York area proper ? 

Mr. Powerit. In New York City proper; yes. What has happened 
is this: In New York City, the least well-off white group has gone 
out into Queens and into Long Island, and then there has been a ter- 
rific migration of Puerto Ricans—500,000 Puerto Ricans have come 
to New York City in the past 5 years, 500,000—and they have come 
into those places vacated by the Irish, the Jews, and the Italians in 
New York, not only in my district but in Mr. Dollinger’s district as 
well. 

Mr. Oaxman. How many new units have been made available for 
rental purposes since World War II, in New York proper? 

Mr. Powe. You mean new housing projects? 

Mr. Oaxman. Of all types. 

Mr. Powe tt. I don’t know. A terrific number. But there are two 
types. One is the housing project, State, city, or Federal, and the 
other is the luxury. 
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Mr. Oaxman. No in-between ? 
_ Mr. Powerex. That is it. No in-between. That is why rent control 
is so necessary. There is no in-between. No middle class left in 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Oaxman. When you point out the case of the Puerto Rican 
gentleman who rents from the owner the 6-room flat for $50 per 
month, and then subleases the individual rooms for $50 each, we have 
found that throughout the entire slum area in Detroit almost the rule 
today. 

Mr. Powetn. That is right. 

Mr. Oakman. So that we concluded that where rent control was 
needed the most it failed miserably, and did not work. 

Mr. Powetu. That is right. Unless you have room control with it. 

Mr. Oaxman. That is not working in Detroit. 

Mr. Powett. You see we did have room control before. 

Mr. Oaxman. You did have? 

Mr. Powerit. Oh, yes; we had room control back in 1922, after the 
First World War. It worked very successfully. 

Mr. Oaxman. The other question you raised, Mr. Powell, was this: 
The areas feeling the impact of the stepped-up defense program, 
Savannah, Paducah, Chillicothe. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Oaxman. As a gentleman stated here yesterday, rent control 
does not produce a housing unit in and of itself. What they undoubt- 
edly need in those places, is additional housing, either of a permanent 
or temporary nature. 

Mr. Powett. That is right. 

Mr. Oaxman. All the rent control in the world is not going to 
provide housing units for those people. 

Mr. Power. That is correct. But at the same time rent control 
will keep the owners from taking the few units and getting the most 
out of them from the law of supply and demand. That is what it 
will do. 

Mr. Oaxman. Do you find in New York City that there are units 
that are taken off the market by the owners because of rent control? 

Mr. Powetn. Units taken off the market / 

Mr. Oaxman. And left vacant? 

Mr. Powe. No. 

Mr. Oaxman. Evidently your oflice of rent stabilization there has 
taken a much more realistic attitude, in cooperation with the owners, 
let us say, than they have in other cities, particularly in the Midwest, 
which I am familiar with. Detroit is my home. Our landlords in 
many, many cases went in there and simply got nothing but abuse, 
and they felt terribly aggrieved. 

Just asa matter of fact, they were turning them down, and the land- 
lords were not permitted to have their day in court and make a case for 
themselves such as you have pointed out in New York City. 

Mr. Powerex. Our office of rent stabilization in New York cooperated 
very, very well with the landlords and tenants. It was a very, very 
just operation. 

Mr. Dollinger: One question, Congressman Powell: IT don’t know 
whether you have touched upon the basement apartments in New York. 

Mr. Powet.. I didn’t get into that at all. I have 25,000 people in 
my congressional district living in cellars. 
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Mr. Dotuincer. Isn’t it a fact that i in the State of New York legis- 
lation was passed in Albany to temporarily legalize these basement 
apartments because of the housing shortage ? 

Mr. Power. That is right, they have always been illegal. 

Mr. Dotirncer. Isn't that the best admission that the State recog- 
nizes a housing shortage ¢ 

Mr. Power. Oh, ves: : that is why the legislation was passed. It has 
always been illegal for a family to live in a cellar in New York City. 
In the past few years, I believe the year before last, or 1951 

Mr. Dotrincer. It was passed this year, but I don’t know whether 
the Governor has signed it. 

Mr. Powext. It was proposed last year: that is right. 

Mr. Dotiincer. Yes: but it was passed at this session of the legis- 
lature. It still isn’t law, but it is recognition on the part of the State 
that there is a terrific housing shortage. 

Mr. Powenn. It is a pretty sorry thing to make it legal for people in 
New York City to live in a cellar. 

Mr. Mum™a. Mr. Dollinger, I notice your colleague, Mr. Roosevelt, 
spoke about that situation of people living in basements. 

Would vou say that if I were to make the comment that it could be 
theirown fault that they have to live that way / 

Mr. Powe. No: wouldn't say that. 

Mr. Muna. I happened to go down to the Hotel Hershey Satur- 
day night, and in speaking with one of the head waiters I said, “Do 
vou have many Puerto Ricans here helping you?” He said, “Yes: we 
have a lot of them. And they are pretty good people. They doa good 
job.” 

I notice that the Waldorf hires them almost exclusively in general] 
kitchen work, 

I said, “If you get one here who has a nice wife, and who would like 
to work and live in one of the nicer homes in our community, and have 
all nice quarters, T would like vou to give me their names,” because 
I think there would be a tremendous demand for that type of people 
over the country, but for some reason they would rather live ina cellar 
than live ina hundred-dollar-a-month apartment if you had to buy it. 

Mr. Can correct that statement’ represent a dis- 
trict where many Puerto Ricans reside, and T would say many of the 
families, because they cannot find apartments, live doubled up and 
tripled up in one small apartment. The Puerto Rican Government 
has been trying for vears to have Puerto Ricans go elsewhere through- 
out the country and not only to New York, but it is difficult tor them, 
not knowing the language and being strangers, they like to live with 
families or friends. The Government is doing a good job now in set- 
ting them up throughout the country, but it is a slow process. 

Mr. Mumma. Would vou say there is a definite move to do that? 

Mr. Definitely. 

Mr. Mumma. Don’t they teach them English in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Dotnincrr. Now they are: yes. I was there a few years ago 
and the schools are doing a grand job in Puerto Rico. But there are 
a lot of the elderly people who have come in here who do not speak 
english, and it is a natural tendency for people coming to a strange 
P lace tostay with their own, because otherwise they feel strange, But, 
on the whole, they are doing a good job and they are good “citizens. 
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Mr. Mumma. Well, [am not bringing my private problems in here. 
But it is just a general situation. T would say when there is an opper- 
tunity for them to get out, they ought to. 

Mr. Dotiincer. 1 think it is partly our fault. When they tirst came 
to this country we should have shown them that there were other op 
portunities throughout the country. We failed to do it at the start, but 
we are trying to do it now, but now that we have let so many years go 
by, L think it is going to be more difficult as we go along, but eventu- 
ally think we will accomplish it. 

Mr. O'lLara. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 4 

What is mentioned is merely the history of the melting pot in 
America. 

Mr. Dotiinérr. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. All of the groups that came to our city of Chicago 
were first congregated in their own respective communities. The 
Croatians and Lithuanians were among the most recent to come in 
large numbers. They go first to their own communities, because they 
understand one another, their ways and language. Then later, as the 
American melting pot works, they become disseminated. 

Mr. Mumma. I realize that. I live ina steel town in Pennsylvania, 
was born and raised there, and T know the situation with the Croatians 
and the others, 

Mr. Douiincer. We had that in New York City, with the Irish and 
the Jews, and all the other nationalities. They gradually left the 
slum areas in New York and went elsewhere. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Congressman Powell. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question that 1 think 
is quite important / 

The Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oakman. You said that decontrol, Mr. Powell, would decrease 
the local taxes on real estate. 

Mr. Powetn. No, increase the local taxes. 

Mr. Oakman. Oh, increase the local taxes. 

Mr. Power. That is right. 

Mr. Oakman. Because as I understand it, the major tax base, 
throughout the great cities of America, is real estate. What we have 
found in our town is that apartments, flats, and duplexes under rent 
control, were not being maintained to the point that the assessor was 
cutting them down and down, and the fact that they were not main- 
taining their properties was decreasing our tax base and placing a 
penalty on the people who did keep their properties up. 

Mr. Powerit, That is correct. 

Mr. Oaxman. Now, I talked to Detroit last night by telephone, and 
they tell me that there has been a tremendous amount of renovation 
and refurbishing of these buildings since rent control went off, which 
is a wholesome thing, because what breeds slum areas is the neglect 
of properties. 

ou will see a lot of places here in Washington and along the 
eastern seaboard that are a hundred years old and which are most 
livable, because the maintenance has been good. Then we will find 
other neighborhoods of 30 or 40 years old which are practically slum 
areas because they haven’t been kept up. 

Mr. Powetn. That is why I favor the hardship type of rent control, 
because in that situation the money that you spend keeping up your 
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house is figured in, so that you get a good percentage regardless of how 
much you spend keeping your property up. Youstill have a good in- 
come. That is why I favor that type of rent control, where you have 
a hardship clause. 

Mr. Oakman. They didn’t do that in our area. 

The Cuamman. Well, thank you, Congressman. 

We will now hear from Mr. Vanderslice, executive director, Chicago 
Residential Hotel Association. 

We are very hapy to have you with us again, Mr. Vanderslice. 


STATEMENT OF R. L. VANDERSLICE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO RESIDENTIAL HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Vanperstice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; it is indeed a pleasure 
to have you gentlemen permit me to come back again, 

The Cuaiman. I may state for the new members of the committee 
that Mr. Vanderslice has been with us annually for the last 12 or 15 
years, and we feel that he is almost ex officio a member of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Vanperstice. That is the regrettable part about the discon- 
tinuance of rent control. I will have to find some other reason to come 
back here. 

Mr. Doturncer. Are we to take his statement as an admission that 
rent control will be discontinued? I hope not. 

Mr. Gambier. He has hopes. 

Mr. Dotiincer. I see. 

The Cuairman, I think you are presupposing what Mr. Vanderslice 
is going to say. 

Mr. Vanperstice. I think Iam in a fairly good spot here for testi- 
mony following a predicter of gloom. I have never been a chaser of 
calamity. I don’t agree with that approach at all; I don’t agree with 
the approach that anything is going to happen in Chicago, I think 
the citizens of Chicago, and the property owners of that city, are just 
as loyal as those in any other city. They have had no chaos; they have 
had no exorbitant increases, evictions, or any of these other gloom- 
chaser ideas, Which have just not been effective throughout the country. 

That particularly applies to Chicago and Illinois. In addition to 
a report which you have here from another association, showing the 
views of the majority of the mayors of these decontrolled cities, T have 
additional reports from 18 other cities in Illinois. I want to show 
you our picture in Illinois. 

The trend is exactly the same, with the 18 additional ones, the sit- 
uation is exactly the same. They are all more pleased without rent 
control than they were with it, and I don’t think there is one that 
didn’t say that if the matter was to come up again that they would not 
do the same, or take the same action. 

Chairman Wolcott and members of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the new Congress has before it many legislative 
issues of great importance to it and to the Nation. One of the first 
of these issues to be resolved is whether statutory authority for emer- 
gency controls, including rent controls, should be permitted to expire 
on April 30, 1953. I am privileged to appear before you on behalf 
of the Chicago Residential Hotel Association of which I am the execu- 
tive director, to submit the recommendations of the association as to 
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whether the present Federal emergency rent controls should be per- 
mitted to expire on April 30, 1953. Our recommendation may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The present statutory exemption for hotels, including Chicago 
residential hotels, should not be disturbed. The final removal of 
rent controls from Chicago residential hotels by Congress in 1951 
has returned the management of the properties to their owners, and 
has resulted in substantial rehabilitation and improvement without 
inflationary rent increases. The experience of these residential hotels 
not only reaflirms the considered judgment of Congress in decon- 
trolling this class of buildings, but also serves to emphasize that the 
freeing of rentals from Federal control is beneficial not only to the 
owners, but to the tenants as well. 

2. The city of Chicago, like many large urban areas, has been con- 
fronted with a steady increase in blighted areas and in the deteriora- 
tion of rental properties. The city council, as well as responsible city 
officials and civic organizations, emphasize that this trend has been 
caused, in part, by more than a decade of restrictive and unyielding 
rental ceilings. Although the Chicago City Council elected to extend 
rent controls to April 30, 1953, it recognized that rent controls do not 
build housing, and that they have operated as a serious detriment to 
the necessary rehabilitation of rental properties. ‘The termination of 
rent controls on April 30, 1953, will thus once again permit the owner 
to rehabilitate present properties, and act as a stimulant to the build- 
ing of new rental properties, particularly for the lower- and middle- 
income brackets. The result will benetit not only the tenants and 
property owners, but the entire community as well. 

3. Emergency Federal rent controls represent one segment of the 
tripartite controls now authorized by the Defense Production Act 
over prices, wages, and rentals. The statutory authority for the con- 
tinuance of these controls expires on April 30, 1953. There is no fur- 
ther demonstrable need for any of the temporary controls. The 
President has already removed all controls from wages and salaries, 
and the decontrol of price ceilings has been accelerated. We believe 
that these circumstances clearly indicate that basic statutory authority 
for prices, wages, and rentals should not be extended by Congress. 


I 


THE DECONTROL OF CHICAGO RESIDENTIAL HOTELS IN 1951 WAS BENEFICIAL 
TO OWNERS AND TENANTS ALIKE, AND DID NOT RESULT IN INFLATIONARY 
INCREASES 


The membership of the Chicago Residential Hotel Association con- 
sists of approximately 200 residential hotels and similar type fur- 
nished service units. 

In connection with the furnished service units, Congress when it 
decontrolled hotels in June of 1947 did so not because there was any 
magic in the word “hotel,” but because hotels provide a large number 
of services which set them apart from the ordinary apartment or mul- 
tiple-unit dwelling, which offer primarily bare space, nonservice 
accommodations. 

This basic reason, which correctly prompted Congress to decontrol 
hotels, applies as well to any establishment which provides customary 
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hotel service, and which because of some quirk in circumstances may 
not have been commonly known in the community as a hotel and thus 
not eligible for decontrol under the Housing and Rent Act as it now 
exists. There is no reason to discriminate between an establishment 
known as a hotel and an establishment located next door to it, not 
having any sign or similar indicia designating it as a hotel, each 
providing exactly the same hotel service to guests, and each bearing 
the same cost of providing the same hotel services. 

Our member buildings are not, generally speaking, large establish- 
ments, and are, in large part, individually owned and usually repre- 
sent the owner's sole livelihood and source of income, The term “resi- 
dential hotel” is used synonymously with apartment, family, and 
vesidential hotels. Residential hotels and other tvpes of furnished 
service buildings differ radically from the ordinary apartment build- 
ing in that not only is bare living space offered, but in addition basic 
hotel services such as maid service, furnishing and laundering of 
linens, telephone and secretarial or desk service, use and upkeep of 
furniture and fixtures, and usually kitchen or dining facilities and 
related equipment. 

Chicago residential hotels have been under Federal rent control from 
IN42% to L447, and again from 1949 to 1951. And the recontrol occur- 
ring in 1949 covered only Chicago residential hotels—all other hotels 
throughout the country being continuously freed from controls, except 
in New York City where hotels were placed under State rent control. 
This discrimination was, however, removed by Congress in 1951. At 
that time, IT assured the Banking and Curreney Committees of both 
Houses that the removal of ceilings would not result in abnormal rent 
increases, but would prove beneficial to owners and tenants alike. I 
am pleased to report to you that the events subsequent to decontrol 
have fully justified my representations. 

The law of supply and demand has now become effective for Chi- 
cago residential hotels. For example, when rent controls were first 
imposed on our hotels in 1942, occupancy was 93 percent, and that 
occupaney figure was steadily increasing. The trend today is directly 
the opposite. Firms specializing in hotel accounting report that the 
occupaney-vacaney ratio is as follows: December 1950, 87.55 percent 
of total occupancy; March 1951, 87.09 percent of total occupancy ; 
December 1951, 84.23 percent of total occupancy; December 1952, 
82.09 percent of total occupancy. 

You will notice the trend has been continuously down since 1950, 

The occupancy ratio is now stabilized at approximately 83 percent, 
varving somewhat, depending upon seasonal and related demands, 
The result has been to give those desirous of living in Chicago resi- 
dential hotels an opportunity for selection of units at a fair rental. 
It again has cast a welcome burden on management of meeting the 
requirements of a competitive market, and has permitted management 
to make substantial investments in alterations and repairs to keep and 
maintain their properties in order to meet the comeptitive require- 
ments of the market. Nor have rental levels risen in any unreason- 
able degree. The distortions caused by rent control in the normal 
rent structure have been eradicated with only a modest overall in- 
crease in general rental levels. The principal change in the rental 
structure of typical residential hotel buildings was to lower the abnor- 
mally high rentals frozen into the structure by inelastic Federal 
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controls, as well as to permit an upward adjustment of very low 
rentals. Over consumption of space has been ended. The result has 
been a beneticial and highly satisfactory one not only to the owners, 
but to the tenants as well, and we believe that this experience of 
Chicago residential hotels clearly foreshadows what will occur if 
controls are removed on April 30, 1953, from Chicago and other areas 
now under control. 


Il 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RENTALS IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO SHOULD NOT BE 
EXTENDED BEYOND APRIL 30, 1953 


Although some segments of the housing industry such as hotels 
and new construction have been decontrolled, the majority of rental 
housing in the city of Chicago remains under Federal control. Fed- 
eral controls were continued to April 30, 1953, by resolution of the 
Chicago City Council passed August 15, 1952. in accordance with that 
section of the Defense Production Act permitting governing bodies of 
cities and villages, by resolution, to continue Federal rent controls 
from September 30, 1952, to April 30, 1953. 

The city council’s decision to elect to extend controls until April 30, 
1953, was reached only after extensive public hearings by its subeom- 
mittee on housing and was based on the assumption and understanding 
that controls should and would terminate on April 30, 1953. The 
reasons underlying the reluctance of the council to extend controls to 
April 30, 1953, are not difficult to find and evaluate. 

esterday, Mr. Chairman, the City Council of Chicago had a reso- 
lution presented to it by one of the subcommittees recommending to 
this body or to the Congress the continuation of rent controls. That 
was defeated and was sent back to the housing committee by a vote of 
40 to 5. 

Mr. Gambier. Was that by the full council? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Yes; the full council yesterday voted 40 to 5 to 
send the recommendation of that subcommittee back to the housing 
committee. 

Perhaps of paramount importance has been the rapid deterioration 
of housing and the steady spread of blighted areas. Responsible city 
oflicials, as well as the subeommitee on housing, emphasized that un- 
economic rentals caused by more than a decade of rent controls have 
played a major role in this deterioration. The assistant building 
commissioner of the city of Chicago recently was quoted as follows: 

The rental dollar, or lack of it, has contributed heavily to widespread building 
decline through the restriction of income from buildings. Lack of rental income 
commensurate with rising costs has prevented owners from keeping up their 
buildings properly. When dollars are not put back into property to a sufficient 
degree the result is a gradual deterioration. 

* * * * * * * 

Another way in which dollars make slums is through use of the sublease. The 
tenant who pays a fixed figure and then sublets space in his apartment at exorbi- 
tant rates puts none of that high income back into the property, although such 
overuse speeds decay. 

He estimated that Chicago now has 23 square miles of blight and 
near-blight areas which are steadily increasing. Other figures add 
persuasive weight to this analysis. The subcommittee on housing of 
the Chicago council reported that expenses for 5-story controlled apart- 
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ment buildings have risen 70.3 percent since 1942, while only a 20- 
— increase in rentals had been authorized under the rent law. 
‘urthermore, the BLS index for Chicago reveals that the general cost 
of living has risen 196.3 over the 1935-39 base of 100, whereas rentals 
have lagged far behind, 154.4. As the report to the Chicago City 
Council aptly said: 
A vast number of landlords have been unable to maintain their properties prop- 
erly and still realize a fair return on their investment. 
The report to the Chicago City Council then succinctly concluded : 


Rent control may temporarily ease the hardship of some people, but it doesn’t 
build housing. 

Not only has more than a decade of controls discouraged new con- 
struction, promoted housing deterioration, and the spread of blighted 
areas, but it has resulted in a vast overconsumption of space. Census 
Bureau figures reflect that from 1940 to 1950 the number of dwelling 
units occupied by 1 person rose 54 percent from 77,412 to 119,400. 

The Chicago City Council in resolving to continue Federal controls 
fora limited period to April 30, 1953, had these considerations in mind. 
In order to give some immediate relief to owners of rental units and 
pave the way for decontrol on April 30, 1953, the council itself— 

(1) Recommended to the Director of Rent Stabilization that a 
15-percent increase over July 1, 1952, rentals be granted for buildings 
with 6 or less units, and a 10-percent increase over July 1, 1952, rentals 
be granted for all other rental properties. 

(2) Recommended that the Director of Rent Stabilization consider 
the advisability of decontrolling furnished service units which offer 
customary hotel services, but which by some freak of circumstances 
were not known as a residential hotel and were not thus decontrolled ; 
and recommended that consideration be given to the decontrol of 
rooming houses and “luxury apartments.” 

The Director of Rent Stabilization, on receipt of the resolution 
and recommendations of the Chicago City Council, continued Federal 
controls in Chicago until April 30, 1953. However, the Director of 
Rent Stabilization refused to institute the recommended rent in- 
creases, although the city council had been informally advised that 
these recommended increases would be approved, and although the 
council had adopted the resolution to extend Federal rent control on 
the basis of this understanding. Instead of granting the recom- 
mended rent increases the Director of Rent Stabilization referred 
them to the Cook County Rent Advisory Board. This board, al- 
though having only 3 landlord members out of its full membership 
of 17, nonetheless recommended a 10-percent increase over rentals in 
effect on June 30, 1952, for all rental housing units in Cook County, 
and sent this recommendation to the Director of Rent Stabilization. 
The Director, however, followed neither the advice of the city council, 
nor the advice of his Cook County Rent Advisory Board. Instead, 
he issued a regulation which he estimated would apply only to 30 
percent of the controlled housing accommodations in Cook County, 
and would permit only a 7-percent increase in rents to this 30-percent 
group. Protests made by our association, and others, were unavail- 
ing to change this decision of the Director of Rent Stabilization, 
copies of our correspondence being attached as exhibits 1 to 3. As 
the Chicago Daily News editorially commented in its issue of Sep- 
tember 8, 1952, it appeared that the city council clearly wanted con- 
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trols removed, but that Mr. Henderson, the Director of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, seemed to be embarked on a program designed to prevent their 
removal. 

I won't read these letters, Mr. Chairman. I merely ask they be 
entered in the record. It is my correspondence with Mr. Henderson 
and he hasn’t seen fit to extend the usual courtesy of answering my 
last letter to him. I presume those of you who read it will probably 
conclude as I have that he probably couldn't tind an answer to it. 

This is rather significant, in view of the fact that you have heard 
these gentlemen come in here from the rent office, and say to you 
that these advisory boards are our directors, what they say is what 
we do, as long as it is within the framework of the act, what they 
say we will do. Well, they don’t do it, and here is proof they don’t 
do it, and how Mr. Henderson and his minions connived to deny us 
what the council asked. 

The discriminatory effect of rent control in the city of Chicago is 
well illustrated by statistics published by the Census Bureau and by 
the Department of Labor. For example, the median monthly rental 
for Chicago in 1930 was $49.75, whereas the median monthly rental 
in 1950 was $44.25 per month, a decline of $5.50 or 11 percent. 

In other words, the rentals in 1950 were 10 or 11 percent lower than 
20 years previous. The 1951 average rentals for Chicago were at the 
same level as 1931 rentals; yet the expenses of operating buildings 
have increased spectacularly. Coal costs twice as much as in 1931, 
‘Taxes, wages, salaries, costs of new supplies, and costs of rehabilita- 
tion and major capital improvements have risen markedly. 

For example, it has just been announced that Chicago real property 
and personal-property taxes for the year 1952, payable in April and 
September of this year, will increase 9.8 percent over the 1951 levy. 

I would like to insert here that in the years 1941 to 1952, property 
taxes increased from $191,000,000 to $314,000,000 in Chicago. That 
is over a 64-percent increase. 

This economic squeeze has resulted in the financial starvation of the 
owner of rental properties, particularly the large number of pensioners 
and others who ae invested their life savings in rental properties to 
provide a source of income for their declining years. Not only does 
the landlord’s dollar buy only one-half of what that dollar purchased 
in 1939, but also the return on his investment has been negligible, if 
anything. The unfortunate economic results of this admitted eco- 
nomic effect have been many and varied. An overconsumption of 
space has occurred. Tenants no longer have a freedom of choice of 
units to which they might desire to move. The relationship between 
landlord and tenant has broken down to a marked degree, and in many 
respects, the Rent Office has become a third party to landlord-tenant 
agreements. The long-needed and overdue rehabilitation of proper- 
ties has been done only on the most negligible and meager scale. 

The City Council of Chicago anticipates that Federal rent controls 
will not be continued after April 30, 1953. The termination of con- 
trols in Chicago will parallel the removal of controls on September 
30, 1952, in the large population area adjacent to Chicago. For 
example, Evanston (population 73.641) Oak Park (population 
63,529), Berwyn (population 51,280), Cicero (population 67,544), and 
Harvey (population 20,683) became decontrolled (along with other 
Chicago suburban areas) on September 30, 1952. No hardships en- 
sued for the tenants. 
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There were no wholesale evictions or exorbitant rent increases— 
although such results were freely predicted prior to decontrol by the 
Rent Office and other advocates of continued control. The removal 
of rent controls in Chicago will, in our opinion, parallel the experi- 
ence of the Chicago suburbs, as well as other areas in Ilinois and 
throughout the United States, where decontrol has occurred. There 
will be no mass evictions, or exhorbitant rent increases. Selective 
rental decreases and increases will occur, and will once again permit 
the landlord and tenant to bargain freely, and will once again permit 
the landlord to rehabilitate his property and to run lis business free 
from the rigid controls exercised by the Office of Rent Stabilization. 1 
note since July 1, 1950, to March 26, 1952, 559 areas were decontrolled 
by their own actions, mostly. A few of them were decontrolled be- 
‘ause the Rent Office had to decontrol them because a major portion of 
the rental units in the area were decontrolled, and therefore it was 
necessary for them, in compliance with the action of the Congress, to 
decontrol. 

So far as IT can see, the Rent Office issued or initiated about 13 de- 
controls out of that number. Now, there are several hundred more 
that have decontrolled since that time, and T would like to call this 
committee's attention to the fact that not one city or area that has freed 
itself from rent control has ever asked to be recontrolled. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR TITLE PRESENT WAGE, PRICE, AND RENT CONTROLS 
SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO TERMINATE APRIL 80, 1858 


Our association finally recommends that statutory authority for the 
present wage, price, and rent controls should be permitted to expire 
on April 30,1953. "Phese controls are interdependent. Congress has 
recognized this interdependence by providing for a common termina- 
tion date of April 30, 1953. Simple economic justice dictates that 
control should not be exercised over only one of these three elements 
unless controls are exercised over the other two. 

The fictitious controls over wages and salaries have now been ter- 
minated by Executive order. The decontrol of price ceilings is pro- 
ceeding on a rapid and expanding scale. We think it abundantly clear 
that Federal rent controls should be permitted to terminate April 30, 
1953. 

The suggestion has been advanced that Federal rent controls should 
be restricted to so-called critical defense areas, particularly in military 
areas. If there isa lack of rental housing available in areas surround- 
ing large military installations or atomic energy plants, then the 
answer Is new housing, not rent controls. 

As the report adopted by the Chicago city council stated : “Rent con- 
trol does not build housing.” If anything, it prolongs, increases, and 
further distorts rental unit shortages. We therefore believe that build- 
ing of new rental units is the only real solution to any shortage which 
may eXist in areas adjacent to and serving military installations and 
atomic energy plants. 

To conclude—it is the considered conviction of our association that 
more than a decade of restrictive, arbitrary, and inequitable rent 
control is enough. Federal control over rentals should be ended, and 
ended now. 
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The Cuainmanx. Mr. Vanderslice, do you wish to have your exhibits 
included as a part of your remarks 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuaiman. Without objection, they will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


1 
OcroBER 152. 
Re rent increase for controlled housing accommodations, Cook County, Hl., 
effective September 22, 1952. 
Mr. James Mcl. HiNnperson, 
Director of Rent Stabilization, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: Lam writing to you in my capacity as executive director 
of the Chicago Residential Hotel Association to vigorously protest the inade- 
quate and discriminatory rent increase made effective September 22, 1952, by 
your office for Cook County controlled housing accommodations. 

As your ofiice well knows, the city council of Chicago, after a series of publie 
hearings held before its subcommittee on housing, voted to continue Federal rent 
controls from September 80, 1952, to April 30, 1953, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that your office would approve an increase of 10 percent to 15 percent over 
rents curreptly in effect. The members of the city council, at the time of and 
during the debate on the continuation of Federal rent controls, stated it to be 
their understanding that your office would grant such an increase over current 
rentals so that the owners would be compensated for increases in operating Costs 
and so that the transition from a controlled reital market to a free rental market 
in April 1958 would be as painless as possible. It was only after the council had 
obtained what= they felt to be adequate assurance from your office that such an 
increase would be granted, that they voted for the continuation of Federal con- 


trols. Llowever, the form D-150 and the regulation authorizing its issuance, do 


not provided for a 10 percent increase over current rentals—a fact which LT am 
sure comes as no surprise to your office. The “LO percent increase’ amounts, in 
sole causes, to no increase whatsoever. In instances where an increase results, 
such an increase normally amounts to about 5 percent over current rentals. We, 
therefore, believe it very clear that your office violated its representation to the 
city council of Chicago, although we recognize that your office was under no 
legal obligation to honor that representation. 

Furthermore, the formula adopted by vour office penalizes the individual who 
has made major capital improvements, or has increased his services, by denying 
to him the full percentage increase to which he might be entitled. The owner 
who has made no improvements, or even who has reduced services and taken a 
proportionate decrease in ceiling rentals, obtains a higher increase than the 
person who has received a rental increase for major capital improvements to 
his property. The very least that your office should have done would be to have 
followed the formula established for computing the 20 percent increase per- 
initted by Congress in 1951, which was determined on the June 50, 1947, rent base, 
adjusted to reflect any increase for major capital improvements, or increases in 
services, furniture, furnishings, or equipment. Indeed, the net effect of your 
administrative order, fallaciously advertised as a 10 percent increase, was to 
take away, in part, the 20 percent increase granted by Congress in 1951. 

For the above reasons, we strongly urge that your office reconsider and revise 
the order as it currently stands so as to permit a 10 percent increase over rentals 
in effect on July 1, 1952, in accordance with the recommendation of the Chicago 
city council. 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. VANDERSLICE, E.recutive Director. 
2 
OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1952. 
Re rent increase for controlled housing accommodations, Cook County, Dh. 

effective September 28, 1952 
Mr. R. L. VANDERSLICE, 

Chicago Residential Hotel Association, 
Chicago, 1U. 

Dear Mr. VANdERSLICE: In your letter of October 9 you request that the rent 

regulations be amended so that landlords in the city of Chicago may on appli- 
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cation obtain an increase of 10 percent over the maximum rents in effect on 
July 1, 1952, and that this amendment be substituted for the provision incor- 
porated in the rent regulations on September 23, 1952, on recommendation of 
the local rent advisory board, which provided for maxirhum rent adjustments 
of 130 percent of the June 30, 1947, maximum rents, plus or minus adjustments 
ordered for major capital improvements and increases or decreases in services, 

As you know, we forwarded the recommendation of the Chicago City Council, 
which you refer to in your letter, to the local rent advisory board for consid- 
eration and recommendation. In amending the regulations on September 25, the 
recommendation of the local rent advisory board was substantially carried out. 

It is my opinion that we would not be justified in granting percentage adjust- 
ments, for increases in the cost of operation and maintenance, on the basis of 
present maximum rents, as the effect of this would be to create inequities rather 
than cure them as required by law. If the recommendation of the city council 
were incorporated in the regulation, all landlords would be eligible for a per- 
centage increase in their present maximum rents regardless of the amount of 
udjustments previously received under the act and regulations to cover cost 
increases. In my judgment this would be completely inequitable. 

In amending the regulations to grant applying landlords a percentage increase 
to cover increased costs, we acted under the general authority given by Congress 
to grant overall adjustments in areas or portions thereof in order to remove 
hardships or to cure other inequities in maximum rents. By basing the increase 
on the maximum rent in effect on June 30, 1947, all landlords are treated alike. 
Any landlord who has not already obtained rent adjustments, to compensate 
for increased costs, equal to 80 percent of the maximum rent in effect on June 
30, 1947, is eligible for an adjustment under this provision. Many of the land- 
lords in Cook County have received the 20 percent adjustment allowed by Con- 
gress under the 1951 law, which was based on the June 30, 1947, maximum rents. 
If these landlords have received no further adjustment for increased costs they 
would be eligible for an increase of 10 percent of their June 30, 1947, rents. 

In view of the foregoing, it is my opinion that the regulations should not be 
amended as proposed in your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES MclI. HENDERSON, 
Director of Rent Stabilization. 


ExHIBIT 3 
NOVEMBER 12, 1952. 


Re rent increases for controlled housing accommodations, Cook County, IIL, 
effective Sept. 23, 1952 
Mr. JAMES McI HENDERSON, 
Director of Rent Stabilization, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. HeNperson. This is in reply to your letter in which you commented 
on my letter of October 9, which protested the inequitable and unfair method 
of computing rent increases for controlled housing accommodations located in 
Cook County, Ill. My letter to you raised two points: 

First: The Office of Rent Stabilization wholly and totally ignored the recom- 
mendation of the Chicago City Council that rent increases be granted in an 
amount of 15 percent over legal rents in effect on July 1, 1952, for housing ac- 
commodations consisting of six units or less, as well as a rent increase of 10 
percent over legal rents in effect on July 1, 1952, for all other controlled housing 
accommodations, 

Second: Your office also ignored the recommendation of the Cook County 
Rent Advisory Board (to which you had referred the city council’s recommen- 
dation) that a general rent increase of 10 percent be granted, computed in 
accordance with the formula contained in form D-140 issued by your office and 
used by owners of rental units to determine the increase of 20 percent granted 
by Congress in the 1951 Housing and Rent Extension Act. 

I should like to take this opportunity to comment on your letters to me insofar 
as they relate to these points. 

1. You admit that your office rejected the recommendation of the Chicago 
City Council. Yes, the Chicago City Council, by its subcommittee on housing 
held extensive public hearings as to whether a substantial shortage of housing 
accommodations was present in the city of Chicago, and also as to what rent 
increase, if any, should be granted, assuming a finding by the city council that 
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such a shortage existed. Both landlord and tenant representatives appeared 
at these public hearings and carefully documented and presented all relevant 
facts. On the basis of these extensive public hearings and the factual data sub- 
mitted by the landlord and tenant representatives appearing at the hearings, 
the city council voted to recommend the extension of Federal rent controls until 
April 80, 1958, but with the recommendation that owners of 6 units or less ob- 
tain a 15 percent increase over rents in effect on July 1, 1252, with a 10 percent 
increase for owners of all other controlled housing accommodations. Further- 
more, the city council relied on representations from the Office of Rent Stabili- 
zation that such recommended increases would be granted. Your office’s treat- 
ment of the city council's recommendation, which was in substance almost 
wholly to ignore it, clearly contravenes the spirit of the often-expressed con- 
eressional intention that the recommendations of local governing units should 
be followed unless lacking wholly in rational substance. This cannot be said, 
nor, as T understand it, has your office said that the city council’s recommenda- 
tion was wholly lacking in facts or in logie. 

2. Having determined to ignore the city council’s recommendation, you then 
placed the city council's recommendation in the hands of the Cook County Rent 
Advisory Board and requested that board to make a recommendation to you 
with respect to the city council's recommendation. 

The Cook County Rent Advisory Board was of the opinion that a general 
increase of 10 percent should be granted to all controlled housing acecommoda- 
tions located in the Cook County defense rental area, computed in accordance 
with the previously issued D-140 form, This latter form is, of course, the one 
issued by vour office in 1951 by which controlled housing accommodations were 
permitted a 20 percent increase in rentals in accordance with the provisions of 
the 1951 Housing and Rent Extension Act. It is vitally important to empha- 
size that this congressionally required 20-percent increase was not to permit 
an increase of only 20 percent over the June 30, 1947, rentals, but was to permit 
a 20-percent increase over the sum of June 80, 1947, rentals, adjusted for in- 
creases subsequently granted for major capital improvements or for increases 
(or decreases) for services. Thus, when the Cook County Rent Advisory Board 
recommended a further increase of 10 percent in accordance with the D-140 
form, it properly said that this was in effect an increase of 30 percent over 
June 30, 1947, rentals (10 percent plus the 20-percent 1951 increase), adjusted 
for increases (or decreases) in that rental level for major capital improvements 
or for services. 

Your office, however, ignored this recommendation of the Cook County Rent 
Advisory Board, just as it ignored the Chicago City Council's. Instead, your 
regulation permitted an increase of 30 percent over June 30, 1947, rentals and 
not 30 percent over June 30, 1947, adjusted, for example, for major capital 
improvements. The substantial effect of your office's rejection of the recom- 
mendations of both the city council and the rent advisory board, may be illus- 
trated as follows 


Cook County 
Rent Advisory 
Board plan (30 


percent of sum Regulation 
of June 30, 1947, issued by 
City council’s plan (10 percent of June 30, 1952) rent. pius | | Office of Rent 
increases for Stabilization 


major capital 
improvements, 


ete.) 
New rent, $82.55 | $79. 55 
Increase over June 30, 1947, $30.32___.- : 29. 05 26. 05 
Increase over 1951 rent, 6. 35 3.35 


Thus, your office clearly ignored both the considered recommendation of the 
city council and the recommendation of the Cook County Rent Advisory Board. 
We acknowledge that you were under no direct legal compulsion to follow either 
of the recommendations, but we object most strongly to your failure to honor, 


1This example assumes a unit with a June 30, 1952, ceiling of $76.20 derived as follows : 
A June 30, 1947, rental of $53.50; a 1948 rent increase of $10 for a major capital improve- 
ment : an increase of 20 percent in 1951 pursuant to the 1951 Housing and Rent Extension 
Act of $12.70, making current ceiling of $76.20. 


$0718—53——13 
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either of them, and in particular, that of the Chicago City Council, which was 
the only agency to hold public hearings and assemble factual information on 
which its action was based. Furthermore, the effect of your refusal to follow 
the recommendations of your Cook County Rent Advisory Board, is to reduce 
the amount of the 20-percent increase granted by Congress in 1951. 

Therefore, I can only gather from your explanatory letter to me, that after 
the city council had voted for a continuation of Federal controls, your office 
determined not to follow the rent-increase recommendations of the council. 
Rather than yourself taking the initiative in rejecting the council's reeommenda- 
tion, you referred the rent-increase recommendation to the Cook County Rent 
Advisory Committee. However, your office even refused to follow in entirety 
the recommendations of this board, but elected, instead, unilaterally to grant an 
increase in as small an amount as the circumstances appeared to permit. 

I would like to take the opportunity again strenuously to urge the Office of 
Rent Stabilization to reconsider its action and permit increases in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chicago City Council—but at the very least, to 
reconsider and grant increases pursuant to and in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of your Cook County Rent Advisory Board. 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. VANDERSLICE, Executive Director, 

The Cuamman. Are there questions ? . 

Mr. McVey. I should like to ask Mr. Vanderslice his opinion on 
standby rent control. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Mr. McVey, I am as much opposed to standby 
controls as I am to the other controls, because you keep alive the 
philosophy of controls, which is unsound in principle. 

Now, Congress is elected by the people, and I think that the Congress 
should accept their responsibility and not delegate or surrender that 
power to the Executive. 

Standby controls are a continual threat to business. They prevent 
y 

long-term planning, and any action taken now would be purely specu- 
lative. We have had an adverse or we have had a sad experience in 
connection with a situation of that kind. As I said in my statement, 
we were decontrolled in 1947. The report which I submitted to the 
Congress at that time showed that, out of 53 buildings which we had 
surveyed, they spent $427,417, or approximately 46 percent of their 
net income, on rehabilitating their properties. That was the condi- 
tion in which those properties found themselves, 

I also entered in the record the story of a building, the same build- 
ing, which started with a profit in 1940, $7,385 net profit, which went 
down to a loss of $560 in 1947, and with a campaign of rehabilitation 
that cost them next year sixty-some-odd thousand dollars, with a po- 
tential $15,000 more to be expended; in other words, around $75,000. 
So, what the owner thought was a profit was purely fictitious, because 
the building itself had deteriorated to such an extent. 

Now, that included the 15-percent hardship increase granted earlier 
in 1947—still they lost money in 1947. ae 

We went out and spent thousands of dollars; one of the buildings 
close to a hundred thousand dollars. Then we were again recon- 
trolled. The Rent Office boys glibly stated here, “All you have to 
do is come in and we will give you increases.” 

Well, they didn’t do it. We didn’t get those increases. So, the 
owners found they had spent thousands of dollars in improving these 
properties and getting them into condition, and when controls were 
reimposed they were hooked. _ 

As I have said previously in my testimony here, when improve- 
ments were made, the benefits were so measly that there was no en- 
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couragement whatever for a man to put his property in good condi- 
tion. A member of your committee here recalls—and I admire him 
very much—when he stated that residents in these hotels had voted 
3, 4, and 5 to.1 against control. That has been the general condition 
in Chicago. 

Mr. McVey. How do you feel about rent advisory boards? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. I am more against rent advisory boards than I 
am against the Office. I am willing to take my chance with the area 
rent director, where you have liability and responsibility, rather than 
some politically designated and appointed boards. 

The Governor submits names and the rent director has the final 
say. I filed a formal protest against our Cook County Rent Advisory 
Board. I said that the board was not properly constituted, and that 
the property owner would have absolutely no chance whatever before 
that board. 

As you will recall, two petitions were recommended by our previous 
board for blanket increases in Chicago, around 1947. “I am not sure 
of the date, but it was somewhere around that time. 

Apparently it got into Mr. Woods’ hair and he didn’t want that; 
so, they immediately enlarged the board, and a couple of the propo- 
nents on that board, in favor of this increase, found themselves not 
reappointed. 

If the boards were fairly set up, as I thought they would be, and 
as I think the committees of Congress thought they would be, all 
right. But they will take a series of names, and the Rent Office will 
interview the man, ascertain his views, and then tell him, the property 
owner, they will accept him—if the screening shows he is not too 
against them. + 

I have had that experience. I asked our then Governor, Mr. Stev- 
enson, Where he got his suggestions from, who sponsored these people 
that he put on the rent board. I got a nice 214-page letter back say- 
ing what he thought about rent control and what he wanted to do and 
how he wanted to be fair and everything else, but he didn’t answer 
my question. 

T went back after him again. T said: “Your letter was very fine, 
and I am glad to note that you have the same theories that I have, 
but vou didn’t answer my question. Who sponsored these men?” 

He came back and said that they had discovered that there was 
going to be a vacancy on the board for a landlord and would T be 
good enough to submit a name to him for somebody to be on the 
board. 

Well, I want to tell you, knowing the setup of that board, it was 
rather difficult to get somebody to go in there and sit with it. But I 
submitted two names. The gentleman who was accepted was inter- 
viewed by a representative from Washington to find out what his atti- 
tude was. When they found out he was pretty nice and not too much 
against them, he was accepted. 

“T could have told vou, Mr. MeVey, before the matter came to deci- 
sion, who they would pick. 

Mr. McVey. Then I should like to ask you another question, Mr. 
Vanderslice: In 1947, the State Legislature of Tlinois did pass an 
enabling act for rent control. How well did that function ? 

Mr. Vanpersuicr. Mr. McVey, I am particularly glad that you asked 
me about that, because there has been so much misinformation given 
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the Congress, on the floor of the House, and in the Senate, about what 
I}linois does do, and all that. 

The Illinois Legislature passed a rent-control law effective July 18, 
1947, with an expiration date of June 30, 1949. They let that law 
expire on that date by default, without any extension of it, or enact- 
ment of a substitute for it. In 1947, I think, Governor Green was 
Governor. The legislature gave the power to any municipality, city, 
or village to set up rent commissions and control their own rents. 
They had one specific exemption in there, and that was that hotels 
should be exempt. The reason for that exemption was because a com- 
mittee of the Hlinois State Senate had conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion and, as a result of that investigation, had said that the hotels were 
not making exorbitant profits on their rents, and that they could not 
pay a good return on their investment, at any time; and therefore, they 
recommended that they not be controlled, as the hotels, inns, apart- 
ment hotels, and so forth, were conservative and fair in the rents they 
were getting at that time. 

The Chicago City Council ignored that entirely and passed an ordi- 
nance putting rent control in effect in Chicago for hotels. I appeared 
before them and stated the legal objections to it, and I was told, “Well, 
we will pass it, and then you can see whether it is legal or not.” 

We did. We took it to the Supreme Court, and it was kicked out. 
There was no effort to pass another rent-control act in Illinois. 

The Cuatrman. To clear up two points, was there a definition in 
the local act of “hotels,” which included residential apartment hotels 
as well as transient hotels? 

Mr. Vanversuicr. No; they just said “hotels.” But the Illinois law 
specifies that “hotel” means residential, apartment hotels, family 
hotels, and those other classifications. 

The Cuatrman. As well as transient hotels? 

Mr. Vanoperstice. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did the Supreme Court find the whole act uncon- 
stitutional, or the ordinance unconstitutional ? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Oh, no; the ordinance was unconstitutional be- 
cause the ordinance only covered hotels. The State legislative act 
provided overall controls for everything, except housing under Fed- 
eral rent control and hotels, but Chicago went off on its own way. 

The Cuamman. Then they held the whole ordinance unconstitu- 
tional because it applied only to hotels? 

Mr. Vanpersuicr. That is right. 

I have a résumé of that case, and I would like to have it entered in 
the record, so that the members may see the complete history of the 
case. It is only about three or four pages. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM AS TO THE STATUS OF LEGISLATION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS WITH 
Resprecr To RENT CONTROL 


THE STATE OF ILLINOIS RENT CONTROL ACT 


The State of Illinois enacted a State rent-control law effective July 18, 1947, 
with an expiration date of June 30, 1949. The State legislature permitted the 
act to expire on that date by default, without any extension of it or enactment 
of any substitute for it. 
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This statute provided that any municipality, city, or village, or any unin- 
corporated area, should have the power, if it so desired, to establish a com- 
mission with authority to establish maximum rents for housing accommodations 
within the particular territorial area pursuant to the standards set forth in the 
act. The act was completely comprehensive in its terms and gave full and com- 
plete power to any commission to establish maximum rentals, to regulate evie- 
tion practices, to make adjustments in maximum rentals, to conduct investiga- 
tions, and to subpena witnesses and records. It further provided for full enforce- 
ment of the regulations to be established by any commission, including the 
right to enjoin violations of the regulations, provisions for criminal sanctions, 
as well as provisions for an action by tenants to sue for three times the amount 
of overcharge or overcharges, or for $50. The act in many respects was closely 
patterned after the Federal act then in effect. 

No community adopting the provisions of the act could establish maximum 
rents on any housing accommodations which were under Federal rent control. 
Furthermore, the act in defining “house accommodations” exempted specifically 
eertain kinds or types of housing accommodations from the provisions of the act. 
These exclusions consisted of any hospital, convent, monastery, publie institu- 
tion, or college, or college dormitory, or hotel or building or structure on land 
(outside any city, village, or unincorporated town) used primarily in connection 
with agricultural pursuits. 

I wish to stress that the act specifically exempted hotels. This was not done 
in haste or ill-advisedly. Prior to the enactment of the State law, a senate sub- 
committee of the State of Illinois had made an intensive survey of the need for 
such an act and particularly the question of the advisability of control of rents 
eharged by hotels. The senate committee determined that no need was shown 
or established in 1947 for the control of rents in hotels. The report of the com- 
mittee (under date of June 16, 1947) reads as follows: 

“Therefore, in accordance with said senate resolution No. 16, we, the under- 
signed being members of the committee appointed thereunder, make the follow- 
ing findings, based upon all the evidence heard and upon the facts presented to 
this commission, and upon the certified financial audits presented to us: 

“1. That the hotels, innkeepers, etc., generally, have not fixed rental prices of 
rooms to the transient trade and others at an exorbitantly high rate, but in most 
instances where the rental prices have been increased the increase has been 
reasonable and commensurate with the increased cost of doing business. 

“2. After making a thorough investigation of hotel costs, rates, and other 
matters incidental and related to the question, for the purpose of determining a 
fair cost rate for such service and, further, to determine the need for legislative 
action in the regulation thereof, the committee finds that in the vast majority 
of instances the hotel industry has determined a fair cost rate for such services 
in line with the present economic conditions. This committee further concludes 
that legislative action in the regulation of hotels, inns, apartment hotels, ete., is 
hot necessary at this time. 

“WILLIAM G. KNox, Chiirman.” 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO ADOPTED THE ILLINOIS ACY AND ESTABLISHED CONTROLS OVER 
PERMANENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN HOTELS 


The city of Chicago adopted by ordinance the provisions of the Stite enabling 
act and established a temporary community-housing rent commission. The first 
comprehensive regulation promulgated by the temporary Community Housing 
Rent Commission of the City of Chicago was issued and effective August 5, 1947. 

Having in mind the provisions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, which 
decontrolled as of July 1, 1947, all accommodations in establishments commonly 
known as a hotel in the community, and which were provided customary hotel 
services, the regulation of the Chicago Rent Commission attempted to control on 
and after the effective date of that regulation all housing accommodations in any 
hotel in Chicago, which accommodations were occupied by any tenant who for a 
period of 90 days or more had been continuously tenants in the same hotel. The 
regulation established maximum rentals for all permanent hotel accommodations 
not under the Federal Housing and Rent Act of July 1, 1947. It prohibited 
evictions with very limited exceptions, provided for rental adjustments, for 
registration and posting, required the maintenance of services, and was in all 
essential respects the same as the OPA rent regulations. 
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THE EFFORT OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO INSOFAR AS IT ATTEMPTED TO CONTROL HOTELS 
18 HELD ILLEGAL BY THE ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 


It must be remembered that the Enabling Act of the State of Illinois which 
delegated rent-control powers to the cities and villages of Illinois, had specifically 
exempted and excluded all accommodations in “hotels.” Yet, this was the only 
class of accommodations which the city of Chicago attempted to control by its 
September 1947 ordinance which was based on the State Enabling Act. A suit 
by several hotels was quickly instituted, challenging the ordinance on the ground 
that the State act expressly excluded hotels. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of Ambassador East v. The City of 
Chicago (399 Ill. 359 (1948)) held the ordinance invalid as it applied to hotels 
solely because the ordinance was based on the State Enabling Act, and the 
State act expressly exempted and excluded all “hotels” from its coverage. 
This was the only issue in the case. 


THE STATE RENT CONTROL ACT WAS PERMITTED TO EXPIRE JUNE 30, 1949, AND WAS 
NOT RENEWED BY THE STATE LEGISLATURE 

The State Enabling Act remained in existence from July 18, 1947, to June 30, 
1949, when it was permitted to expire. No effort was ever made to extend it, 
or to enact any other kind of “standby” statute in its place. The only bill in 
any way relating to rent control was one restricted solely to evictions (Senate 
bill 8, introduced January 11, 1949). This bill provided that “until July 1, 1951, 
no persons shall recover for the detention of property used for residence purposes 
Within the State of Illinois more than the rate of the vearly value of the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments so delivered * * *.” If an eviction action were 
brought, then the courts of Illinois were given authority to stay the action until 
July 1, 1951. 

The bill was referred to the committee on judiciary but no hearings were ever 
held on it, no recorded committee action was taken on it, the bill was not reported 
out by the committee, but died there with the end of the 1949 legislative session. 

Mr. Spence. Are all apartment or residential hotels that you rep- 
resent decontrolled now ¢ 

Mr. Vanpersuice. No, Mr. Spence. Some buildings do not have 
the name of hotel on them, so the rent office obviously applied a very, 
very strict interpretation. We had about 40 lawsuits in various courts. 
Any time you tried to evict someone or tried to get justice, they would 
say “You are not a hotel.” 

So we had to go through that process and finally took it up to the 
United States circuit court of appeals and they sustained our position. 
We were much gratified because they almost used our words verbatim. 

Mr. Srence. What has been the percentage increase in rents in the 
apartment hotels and residential hotels you represent, since they have 
been decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. Vanpersuice. The first year it was 24.2 percent. The next 
year it was 4.7 percent. I would say about 35 percent. 

Mr. Spence. You would not seriously contend that that was a dele- 
gation of power to the President to administer that law, that that 
would be improper? 

Mr. Vanperstice. I did not approach it from that standpoint. I 
said it was Congress’ responsibility, and Congress should not pass 
the responsibility to the President or someone else. That means not 
passing it to General Eisenhower, for instance, but to someone who is 
appointed, 

‘here are many of these people, like these rent advisory boards, 
that are still in these various offices, and I certainly don’t want to see 
these advisory boards stand by, and I certainly don’t want to see some 
of these people hanging on around our neck with their theories. 
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I am objecting to the theories, as I said. I don’t approve of the 
philosophy of controls. I think they are fallacious. 

Mr. Srence. But irrespective of the merit of the contention, 
whether there should be control or not, it certainly is essential to 
have the executive department enforce the laws which the Congress, 
or as the Congress is incapable of seeing the law enforced. I think 
you have to put these duties in the hands of the Executive if you are 
going to have laws of this character. 

Mr. Vanperstice. Certainly, but then at the same time, if we have 
an emergency, then I think this committee should pass on that. I 
would certainly have confidence in this committee. 

Mr. Spence. Passing on the policy and enforcement of the law are 
entirely different propositions. 

Mr. Vanpersiice. I understand that. I have a memo here that I 
think I would like to read; Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, in his acceptance 
speech as head of Columbia University, said: 

* * * Government ownership or control of property is not to be deeried prin- 
cipally because of the historic inefficiency of government management or pro- 
ductive enterprise; its real threat rests in the fact that, if carried to the logical 
extreme, the final concentration of ownership in the hands of government gives 
to it, in all practical effects, absolute power over our lives. * * * 

T agree with that a hundred percent. 

Mr. Spence. Your argument goes to the merit of the whole thing 
and not to the enforcement. 

Mr. Vanperstice. That is right, to the fundamental. If we have 
war, or if we have an unusual situation, then I think this committee 
should pass on it, and that it should not be passed on by the President. 

Mr. McVey. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. 

The Crramrman. Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McVey. We have had witnesses before this committee who 
have said there is a housing shortage in Chicago, and others who have 
said there is not a housing shortage. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. I think there are housing shortages in certain 
areas because of the conditions and operations in those areas. 

I heard a gentleman testifying here the other day, and the most 
kindly thing I can say is that I do not think he knew his subject. It 
is a very limited section. I was out in that section. I did not see 
the things that he says. I must have been looking at another part 
of the elephant. I did not see it the way he saw it at all. 

He spoke about those people living in stores. I had a vision that 
this area back of the iia was something terrible so I took the after- 
noon off to go out there, and see people and look it over myself, and 
I saw two stores. One of them, the man that lived in it with his 
family owned it, and with the ladies present I wouldn’t dare repeat 
what he said about the gentleman interesting himself in his affairs. 
He lived there, he owned the place, and he didn’t see why anybody 
else should concern themselves, as long as he was satisfied, and his 
children were. 

I talked to a number of the businessmen, and my attention was 
called to the fact that there were certain areas where they had wet- 
backs, right up near the yards; that there were conditions there, but 
that those people had lived under conditions far worse where they 
came from, and that for them was an improvement. 
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So coming back to your question, I think that the relaxing of con- 
trols will have exactly the same effect on all the other properties in 
Chicago as we experienced in connection with hotels, residential hotels. 

It was a little trying for about 2 or 3 weeks, until people could 
become adjusted to what was going on. The papers came out with 
glaring headlines of the 50-percent increases and all that kind of stuff. 
And the same paper came out 5 days later with the headline that they 
had found out on a recheck that it was only in certain spots that that 
had occurred and that most of these hotels had had no increase what- 
ever. 

I think it is important. Mr. Spence asked me about the increases 
in rents in hotels. That 35-percent increase does not represent the 
increase on that property as those people occupied it. They were 
given new carpets, new furniture, new decorating, refrigerators, stoves. 
It was pretty much the same as having an entire new value, and I 
haven’t a complaint in a year and a half. 

Mr. Gameir. That occurred when they were decontrolled, in that 
2-year period, did it not, largely? 

Mr. Vanpersuicr. Yes; and we had no trouble whatever. There 
were a few isolated cases, where they tried to make the headlines, as 
you will always find. You heard here the other day about Milwaukee. 
T happen to be close to that situation. I did not find those conditions 
there which were told this committee, and I have correspondence here 
refuting it. 

Mr. McVey. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Vanderslice, in this increase in hotels in these 
apartment hotels, was air conditioning a factor in any of these in- 
creases 

Mr. Vanpersuice. No. 

Mr. Mumma. In other words, they didn’t put air conditioning in? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. No; we have only one completely air-conditioned 
building that I know of in Chicago. We have a very fine climate there. 
We use Lake Michigan for our air conditioning. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Vanderslice, you know of my high regard for you, 
and you know of my warm personal friendship for Harry O’Brien, 
manager of the Windermere Hotels, who was here with us in the 81st 
Congress. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think what you have said about the existing vacancies 
in the residential hotels of Chicago is approximately true, I have been 
informed. Now, I would like to develop something with you. How 
many hotels are members of your association ? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. A couple of hundred. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of the approximately 200 hotels, how many have been 
constructed since 1930? 

Mr. Vanperstice. None. I think there would be something wrong 
with someone’s intelligence if they constructed a hotel with the situa- 
tion in rents as it has been. 

Mr. O'Hara. Then, they were all constructed prior to 1930? 

Mr. Vanpersiicr. With a couple of exceptions, as you will recall, 
where they had the framework, ironwork all the way up, and the 
didn’t have enough money to furnish them. But those were finished. 
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Mr. O'Hara. With the exception of those, all were built prior to 
1930? 

Mr. Vanperstice. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. They were built, were they not, in the construction 
boom prior to the crash of 1929? 

Mr. Vanperstice. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And the money for their building was raised through 
the sale of so-called gold real-estate bonds ¢ 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Correct. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, most of those hotels went into bankruptey, did 
they not? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Receivership, which is next door to it; the ante- 
room. 

Mr. O'Hara. And they were eventually purchased at a figure con- 
siderably less than the cost of their construction / 

Mr. Vanversice. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. Practically all of the money that was invested in their 
constr nekion was washed out. That is approximately correct, is it 
not 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Well, I wouldn’t say that. I think it is enough 
to say that a great deal of it was washed out. But I happen to know 
of one particular group which financed 26 buildings. He did a good 
job of operating them, and he is a very astute gentleman, he sold those 
buildings at the peak of the market, and those people have carried 
that for vears. I think they realized 110 or 112 or 115 percent. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. But not only hotels such as the Morrison, the 
Bismarck, and the other large hotels in the Loop district, including 
the Stevens, but also our large residental hotels, were built during 
that construction period prior to the crash of 1929 and all went under 
receiverships. 

Mr. Vanperstice. Yes, I know of no hotel that has opened since 
1930, to be safe. 

Mr. O'Hara. At that time, as you will recall, Mr. Vanderslice, it 
was very easy to sell gold real-estate bonds. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Indeed it was. 

Mr. O'Hara. They were returning, on the face of it, a yield of 8 

ercent interest. The purchasers were told that a bond never had 
en defaulted, and that experience had proved that gold real-estate 
bonds were as safe as gold itself. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes. As a matter of fact, Mr. O'Hara, I recall 
a statement made to me by one of those peddlers of bonds, that the 
printer had run short of gold ink and they were printing these bonds 
in green, and that they had run up against quite a bit of difficulty 
in selling them. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now. at that time, because they could sell bonds so 
easily, they were building large hotels in all parts of the city, weren't 
they? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Everywhere. 

Mr. O'Hara. And they were building them without canvassing the 
market. That is, they were building hotels when there was no im- 
mediate prospect of an increase of guests to fill them. That is true, 
is it not? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Well they were interested in selling bonds. 

Mr. O'Hara. They were interested in selling bonds. 
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Mr. Vanpersnice. And building. 

Mr. O'Hara. I appreciate your helpfulness in developing the fact 
that Chicago was overbuilt with hotels at a time when it was easy 
to sell bonds, that much of the money of the original investors was 
lost and that the hotels came into present ownership at prices very 
much below either their cost or replacement value. Would you not 
agree with me that all this has a direct bearing on the subject of rent 
control as far as the residential hotels are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Vanperstice. No; prior to that, Congressman, my office was 
besieged by the Army, Navy, and various others, wanting accommo- 
dations for wives, and so on, and we tried to keep 10 percent of our 
apartments open for the boys in the armed services and their families, 
and we had a tremendous impact from public trying to get into these 
buildings. 

The girls in my office were offered many types of offerings, even 
to go down to the wholesale fur house and pick their coats—mink 
wasn’t mentioned in those days—but to go down and pick the coat 
they wanted. 

We really had a difficult time keeping a reputable, good workin 
organization together, because of the attempts at bribery—and 
said on several occasions, I saw no difference in the man that gave 
it and the man who took it, except that I contended that the man 
couldn’t take it if he had not been offered it. 

Some of our managers succumb to that. But it created a bad 
situation. And I saw this develop in the section with which you are 
entirely familiar. Unscrupulous people have gone in there, they have 
gotten unconscionable rents from these people—now that is during 
the time when these properties were controlled—and there are severa 
thousand of our employees who live in those sections and have to 
pay those rents. I think those people have gotten those rents to 
such a high point that the minute controls are taken off it is goin 
to collapse and they are going to have to go back to a more peeial 
rate just as our fellows did who got too high rents in the hotels. As 
you know, there were half a dozen. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, before getting back to the very interesting line 
that you have developed, I do want to get back to that. 

Mr. Vanpversiice. Pardon me. 

Mr. O’Hara. I must digress to remark on the matter of minks. 
I have seen more and better minks since I have been here in Wash- 
ington under a Republican administration than I ever saw under a 
Democratic administration, but I have seen nothing in the newspapers 
about it. 

Mr. Vanoperstice. Well, I was here on January 20, and I com- 
mented on the variety and I was told those were legal minks. 

Mr. O'Hara. Getting back to the element of the unscrupulous per- 
son getting in possession of real property, Mr. Vanderslice, I want 
to direct your attention to the Windermere Hotels. Windermere 
East is a modern, fine hotel ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Vanversuice. A very fine hotel. 

Mr. O'Hara. And Windermere West is an older hotel. It is of the 
older architecture ? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. It is a fine hotel. It was a marvelous hotel in its 
day. 
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Mr. Vanpersiice. Yes; it was built in 1893, opened for the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

Mr. O Hara. Are you acquainted with the condition of those two 
hotels? 

Mr. Vanperstice. Yes. I know that they submitted a proposal to 
the directors, in connection with the old building, about 3 or 4 years 
ago, for permission to tear it down because they couldn’t get sullicient 
rents to justify the operation of it. 

Mr. O'Hara. Perhaps one can get the best housing buy in all 
Chicago—that is, in a residential hotel—at the Windermere West ? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes; the best, but 

Mr. O'Hara. Approximately so. 

Mr. Vanversuice. Comparable to the Shoreland, Belmont, Belden- 
Stratford and such. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. But it would be impossible for the present fine 
management to recondition it, to modernize it. They couldn’t pos- 
sibly get the return from the investment. That is approximately 
true; isn’t it? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Well they have tried to. I have not agreed with 
them on some of their policies, but they have certainly tried to, 

Mr. O'Hara. Now suppose the Windermere hotels were not owned 
by the present responsible people, and the Windermere West was in 
the possession of an unscrupulous person. Could not that unseru- 
pulous person take advantage of the present housing shortage con- 
ditions in Chicago by making flimsy reconversions? 

Mr. Vanpersiick. No. No; his competition around him there is 
such that—in other words, they have had difficulty maintaining the 
rents which they established a couple of years ago. 

Mr. O'Hara. You and I will agree that the segment of Chicago’s 
population that finds its home in a residential hotel is a segment of 
the minority. We can agree on that; can’t we? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. No, not to that extent, Mr. O'Hara, because we 
still have these controlled buildings. 

Mr. O'Hara. Have you residential hotels where you can get quarters 
for $47 a month? 

Mr. Vanpersrice. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. How many? 

Mr. Vanpersiice. I am thinking of six on the near north side right 
now, which is a high rent section. 

Mr. O'Hara. We will come into my district, on the south side. 
Give me a few of those hotels where you can get a room for $47 a month. 

Mr. Vanperstice. Well, you can get a lot of rooms in hotels for that. 
Not apartments. A lot of rooms for ten or twelve dollars a week. 

Mr. O'Hara. Can you name a few of them for me? 

Mr. Vanversuice. Riviera, Hayes—I don’t want to put these people 
on the spot. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, now, will you assure me, if I go to the Hayes 
Hotel, that I can get a room for 847 a month? That seems to me like 
a bargain. That is. for a bachelor or a single woman. Of course, 
you cannot raise a family in one room in a hotel. 

Mr. Vanverstice. Hyde Park Hotel. I am trying to take it by 
sections now. Those buildings. Mr. O'Hara, have a terrific time sell- 
ing those rooms at any price. They have heavy vacancies. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Have their rates been increased since the hotels were 
decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. ‘Vanpersniice. They dropped. In many cases they were 
dropped. 

Mr. O'Hara. T wonder if you could furnish me—that is, [am not 
asking you to do it new, but if you could prepare, and send for 
inclusion in the record, a list of residential hotels in the Second 
Congressional District of Hlinois, where rooms can be rented at $47 
or less a month ? 

Mr. Vanperstice. Yes, surely. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Available hotel accommodations, Chicago 


Name of hotel Address | Rates 


SOUTH SIDE | | 


DeGrace Hotel. ........-....-.- 1547 East 67th Pl_........--- $10 weekly, some with bath; $14 weekly, 
housekeeping units, 

$7.50-88 weekly, running water; $40 
| monthly, private both, 

Gladstone Hotel. | 6200 Kenwood Ave $8.50 weekly, running water; $12.50 
; weekly, private bath. 

Green Briar Hotel. 6220 Greenwood $12, share bath; $13, shower. 

| 6345 University. $8.75-$10.50 weekly, running water; $14, 
toilet pnd lavoratory. 

Hyde Park Hotel.............- | 1511 East Hyde Park Blvd ___| $59 monthly, running water. 

Riviera Hotel... .| 4900 Blackstone $55 monthly, private beth. 

South Lake Hotel _| 4711 Kenwood Ave ._........| $10 weekly, private bath. 

Royalton Hotel _ceece-ee-| 6215 South University ......... $11-$12 weekly, private bath. 

Metropole Hotel__....-...--..- | 2300 South Michigan Ave.....| $9 weekly; $12.25 weekly, running water; 
| | $14, private bath. 

Woodmere Hotel. | 4641 Woodlawn $10.70 weekly, private bath. 

NEAR NORTH SIDE | | 

Burton 1429 North Clark _...- $10.50, shower. 

Berkshire Hotel. ..............| 15 East Ohio 8t............... $14 up. 

1244 North Dearborn Hotel 1244 North Dearborn St____.... $10.50, private bath. 

Walton Motel. ................ 1019 North Dearborn St....... $12 weekly, private bath. 

NORTH SIDE 
Sheldrake Hotel. _...| 4520 North Clarendon Ave.__.| $14 weekly, private bath. 


Stratiord Hote)................ 4131 Sheridan $10.50 weekly, private bath, 


In addition to those listed, the following ads appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
on March 16, 1953: 


Name of hotel Address Rates 

Norwood Hotel. 6400 Normal ...---| From $12.25 week, private or con- 
necting bath. 

1447 East 56th. _............- $8 per week. 

5046 North Winthrop... $10 weekly and up, bath, 

4940 North Winthrop... up, private and connecting 
yaths, 

516 North Clark..............-. $10.50 weekly. 

Pinewood Hotel__.........---- 2744 Pine Grove______....__-_.| $10.50 weekly to $14, 

| 454 ..| $8 up. 

Ontario 620 North ...| $7 per week. 

Lincoln Apartment Hotel...... 1648 Lunt $1.50 up. 

$10.50 per week and up, bath and shower, 

Buena Park Hotel_..---..--.-- 4145 Broadway Sduoe te $12.50 per week and up, bath and shower. 

Southgate Hotel..............- 7ist and South Shore Dr._._-. $14 per week and up, bath. 

1118 North State single, $15 per week double, private 
shower. 

a 1258 South Michigan.......... a per week and up; $2.25 per day 

| and up, 
1244 North Dearborn.._.-- eS $10.50 per week and up, bath, 
-- $10.50 and up. 


— 
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Mr. O'Hara. You give most of your time to the activities of your 
association, do you not 4 

Mr. Vanversuice. All of it. Just about all of it. 

Mr. O'Hara. And you meet fine gentlemen like Harry O’Brien. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And other fine gentlemen who are managing the resi- 
dential hotels of Chicago. 

Mr. Vanpersuicr. We are very proud of them, Mr. O'Hara. We 
have some bad ones, too, but not in our group. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you spend much time in the other parts of Chicago 
among the people who have families and are not making incomes 
suflicient to obtain adequate quarters in the better residential hotels? 

Mr. Vanpersticr. I spend a lot of time there. Mrs. Vanderslice 
says she has seen more alleys and back yards in the city of Chicago 
than any woman in the city because we go for a ride on Sunday, and 
I want to go see this section or that section or some public housing or 
various areas. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, she is a very fine lady and [am sure if she were 
here she would support H.R. 2550. 

Mr. Vanpersnice. I don’t know. She is a tenant and so am I. 

Mr. OPHara. Mr. Vanderslice, you have confidence in the President 
of the United States, do you not ? 

Mr. Vanpersiicr. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. O'Hara. And certainly you don’t want the depression of the 
early thirties to be repeated / 

Mr. Vanperstice. Well, God help us if it is because we were playing 
with pennies then. We are fooling around with dollars now. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, the conditions today are much similar to those 
that obtained in the late twenties, are they not ? 

Mr. Vanperstice. No, no. We have had a much more substantial 
base today than we had then, both from our own industry and in the 
real-estate business as a whole. Our greatest difficulty in Chicago, 
Congressman, was the banks going under. That was a terrific blow 
to Chicago, as you know. I remember 19 banks closing their doors 
in | day. 

I used to get on the telephone and notify them not to cash cheeks 
in the banks. I couldn’t get bulletins to them fast enough in the mail 
because the banks were closing so fast. 

Mr. O'Hara. I appreciate conditions are better today because we 
have had 20 years of sound Democratic administration. Now, as a 
Democrat, I am willing to Jeave it all in the hands of the President. 
I think that the signs today are alarming. I think that in his wisdom, 
if we don’t handcuff him, the President may be able to meet the prob- 
lems. Now, do you see anything wrong with my bill, which merely 
puts into the hands of the President the power to control, decontrol, 
recontrol, as conditions and as emergencies and as crises dictate? Do 
you see any objection to that? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes, sir; [ come back to my original statement— 
that I want to come to you and hold you responsible. I don’t want 
you to pass the buck to the President and the President to pass the 
mick to some commission. 
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I want you a say, or Mr. McVey here, or our other Congressmen and 
Senators, I want them to pass on these things. Maybe he can tell 
what it is going to be 6 months from now. I can’t. I used to take 
a great deal of pride in saying I could analyze and give a pretty good 
idea of what business was going to be a year ahead. I wouldn't 
attempt to do it for 60 days now for the yast 4 years. 

Mr. O'Hara. I am sure that any of my colleagues would make a 
great President of the United States, but the people elected General 

isenhower. 

Mr. Vanpersiicr. We elected you, too, 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir; and I was elected as a Democrat, and as a 
Democrat I will vote to give the President of the United States the 
power to meet situations that wrecked the administration of Presi- 
dent Hoover. We have alarming signs; conditions are bad. Let’s 
give the President the power to control, decontrol, and to recontrol 
rents. Real estate instability invites certain disaster. 

Mr. Vanpersiice. The Governor was a Democrat. You should 
not say conditions are bad. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. O'Hara, have all these warning signs of bad 
conditions in America come about since January 20? 

Mr. O'Hara. My dear friend from my native State of Michigan, 
I not only yield, I give the witness to you. 

Mr. OAK MAN. Mr. Vanderslice, you indicated that you had a pretty 
good picture of the Milwaukee situation following decontrol. Can 
you give us some information on that, with reference to any chaos that 
may have followed the removal of rent control there? 

Mr. Vanperstice. Are you going back to the first removal, June 
1950? 

Mr. Oaxman. It doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Vanpersticr. You want the overall picture? 

Mr. Oakman. I am just interested in the reaction in a community 
when rent control goes off, with reference, of course, to the chaotic 
conditions that might result. 

Mr. Vanoerstice. I have quite a file here and I don’t want to take 
too much time. I just want to get the high spots, which are very 
enlightening, as to the Milwaukee situation. 

Here is an article of January 28, 1950, which appeared in the 
Realty and Building Magazine of Chicago. 

It was written by Mr. Nolan Kenney, president of the Milwaukee 
Board of Realtors. I will read the high spots in the article. 

The story continues, quoting the December 15 report of Adolph 
O. Berger, Chicago, north-central regional director of the BLS, who 
said that, on October 16, rents had actually risen 10.7 percent, not 30 
percent, since Federal rent controls in Wisconsin were removed. 

The story pointed out that the Milwaukee city budget supervisor 
estimated that the cost to the city of this special bonus would be 
$1,100,000 to $1,200,000. The Wisconsin law provides—this is very 
important, because that has been misunderstood as has our situation in 
Illinois—the Wisconsin law provides that the landlord who took ad- 
vantage of the Housing and Rent Acts of 1947 and 1948, and who did 

increase rentals 15 percent, are permitted under Wisconsin law to in- 
crease rentals an additional 15 percent, plus any hardship increases 
permitted by the Housing and Rent Acts of 1947 and 1948. 
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If a landlord chooses to increase rents under the Wisconsin law, 
he is required to offer the tenants a lease, terminating December 31, 
1950. 

The tenant has 10 days to consider whether he wishes to sign the 
lease. If he does not choose to sign the lease, the landlord is per- 
mitted to increase the rent anyway, on a month-to-month basis, with- 
out lease, and may evict the tenant on or after June 1, 1950. Also, 
under the Wisconsin law, landlords are permitted to increase rents 
beyond 30 percent, provided it is mutually agreeable with the tenant, 
and providing, further, that the tenant is offered a lease to June 30, 
1951. 

The chaos never materialized. As a matter of fact, the effect was 
quite the opposite. The rent control board existed for about a month, 
and less than 1,000 people were interviewed. Most of their questions 
were legal ones. 

It soon became apparent that many landlords not only did not 
jump at the opportunity to raise rents, but, rather, made no changes 
except in cases where no increases had been made for many years. 

The Wisconsin Rent Control Act turned out to be a decided stimu- 
lant to real-estate sales in Milwaukee, and sparked a continued demand 
for new construction. One builder reported two families moving 
into duplex flats he had built for them shortly after the act was 
passed. One of these families had been paying $35 a month and 
the other $40 a month rent. Both of them paid 50 percent cash 
for their buildings, which were valued at approximately $20,000 
each. 

Thousands of other tenants who were living in apartments and 
flats at frozen rents under Federal law immediately vacated these 
quarters and purchased homes at prices they could well afford to pay. 

In this way the Wisconsin Rent Control Act was responsible for 
doing much to alleviate the housing shortage in Milwaukee. 

Hundreds of rental units were made available immediately to those 
unable to buy homes on their own. 

I was down here in February of last vear and I had heard a rumor 
that a move was under way to declare Milwaukee critical. I checked 
with the Labor Department and I found out there were 11,000 unem- 
ployed people in Milwaukee at that time. That automatically stopped 
the action at that time. 

The Milwaukee people feel it was a political move, although their 
mayor is a Socialist. They figure that there is a certain amount 
of politics in there. In October, last year, they tried again to have 
Milwaukee declared critical, and it was declared critical. 

They had their public hearing. The only chaos was at that hearing, 
where Mr. Barr and some of these other boys from Washington 
appeared. I think they spent 3 or 4 days in Milwaukee. I have 
the complete record here, but that is just secondary. 

The fact remains that they did declare Milwaukee critical, and 
Milwaukee then asked for the facts in connection with this declara- 
tion, and they came down here and saw Mr. Putnam and others 
here, trying to get the facts, and facts were promised them, and 
they went back to Milwaukee, but they never did get the facts, and 
to this day they haven't gotten the facts. 
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My suggestion was they were wasting a lot of time and that 
April would be here before they had a court case, so the best thing 
to do was to go back to their council; which they did. 

The council voted 25 to 2 to decontrol, ‘The mayor went before 
the council and presented his veto of that action in person, and made 
an impassioned plea. They overrode his veto by a vote of 22 to 5, 
and the ORS boys moved out and closed the offices about January 16, 
1953. 

I would like to know how much it cost us for all that propaganda 
to get the declaration. 

I have here the report, which I secured 4 or 5 days ago at the 
Labor Department, on the rent indexes for decontrolled Milwaukee, 
Denver, Seattle; and I think as long as the question has come up, 
if you would like, I will leave a copy here or will enter it in the 
record, as you prefer. 

But the report shows in the case of Milwaukee that on May 1949 
the rent index, on the basis of 1935-39 being 100, was 122.8. 

And by August of that year, there was an 0.8 increase. 

And by August of that year, there v n 0.8 it 

The BLS figures for October 1949 showed the cumulative increase 
as 11.6 percent. 

February 1950 it was 13.4 percent—these are cumulative changes; 
May 1950, 14.7 percent; August 1950, 18.2 percent; November 1950, 
21.3 percent; February 1951, 28.7 percent; November 1951, 37.3 per- 
cent; November 1952, 47.7 percent. 

Now, I didn’t ask, but I believe that this last figure is on the basis 
of their new computations, over at the Department of Labor and 
includes rents for new construction. My figure showed that it would 
be 31% percent less than that, under the old formula. 

Milwaukee was out of control, and shows that increase of 47.7 
percent as of November 1952. 

Recently I saw an article in the Chicago Sun-Times showing the 
rental increases in several cities. It showed Los Angeles as having 
a 55-percent increase in 2 years; Birmingham 45 percent; Milwaukee 
30 

f my own personal knowledge I knew that these figures were not 
correct, so I wrote to a gentleman in Milwaukee, who was a part of 
the threatened suit in connection with decontrol, and he replied, on 
February 27, 1953, as follows: 

In reply to your letter of February 26, 1943, please be advised that as usual, 
the CIO radical and political group distorted the truth. Milwaukee did not have 
_a 80-percent increase since January, when Milwaukee was decontrolled. 

There was nearly a 30 percent rise in rents in Milwaukee since it was decon- 
trolled almost 8 years ago, about 1950. 

I have found in the survey, which I personally made, in which 5,000 units were 
surveyed, and questionnaires were returned to me and answered as requested, 
that the rents were very normal in Milwaukee. 

For example, 4-room apartments, namely, bedroom, living room, kitchen, 
dinette, and bathroom, rent from $60 to $87.50 per month, and most of them are 
somewhere in the $70 bracket. 

Since Milwaukee has been declared decontrolled this last January, after having 
been falsely declared a control defense area last September, TL have found that 
there has not been an increase of any kind. The property owners with whom I 
discussed this and who control a great portion of the rental properties of Mil- 
waukee, advise that they are not considering increasing rents at this time. 

Unfortunately, Mayor Frank Sider, Socialist, had a statement in the papers 
of Milwaukee that he believed that by 1958, real-estate taxes in Milwaukee would 
increase another $15 per thousand, so that that would be in the neighborhood of 
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860 per thousand, since they are now somewhat over $42 per thousand. There 
is only one person to blame for rising rents in Milwaukee, and that is Mayor 
Frank Sidler himself and his loose talk. 

He enclosed with that a consumer price index for the city, surveyed 
quarterly, gotten out by the conference board, and it shows, for hous- 
ing in Milwaukee, December 1951 to December 1952, an increase of 
| 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Vanderslice, you heard Congressman Powell's 
testimony before this committee this morning 4 

Mr. Vanperstice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oakman. Do you recall his statement that he either stated or 
implied that uniformly the property owner there was permitted in- 
creases by the Rent Stabilization Board if he had increased expenses, 
and that he personally was able to realize about a 7 percent net return 
through the whole of the price control period in the city of New 
York ? 

Has that been your experience in Chicago ¢ 

Mr. Vanpersnice. Absolutely not. And while the gentleman was 
very subdued in his testimony, and said they didn’t know who it was, 
I take that with a big grain of salt, and rock salt at that. T ean con- 
ceive that the agent would certainly not put his petition in there with- 
out telling who it was he was appearing for, or whom he was repre- 
senting. 

The survey that I made, to which I previously referred, 1947-48, 
showed that our return was about 3.1 percent, without Federal tax, 
in Chicago. 

Mr. an. Before Federal tax 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes. It showed the dark conditions in which we 
were in in those buildings. That was the reason the people didn’t 
want rent control. They would call and say “LT want a new carpet, | 
want so and so.” T would say “Well, have them go down to the rent 
office.” We turned them all over to the rent oflice, so they would go 
back and they would say, “We will take care of you.” 

I heard Mr. Woods say to this committee: “We beg them to come 
in”—for increases, but the rent office just does not do it. If you spend 
a thousand dollars, in 8 years you get your money back, by then the 
property has gone to pieces and you are right back where you started, 
with no interest, and all. 

The rent office does not consider interest as a cost of operation. 

Mr. OakMaAN. Though it is quite a real one at times. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Very substantial. A very potent one. But it is 
not considered as a part of cost of operation. 

The CHamman. Are there further questions of Mr. Vanderslice / 

Mr. Vanpersuice. I have a couple of items here, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Vanpersnice. The Chicago Daily News had an editorial in the 
yaper last night, [ understand in connection with some of Mr. 
Meegan’s testimony here, making certain statements on behalf of the 
paper in that editorial. As soon as I get it 1 would like permission to 
enter it in the record. 

And as long as the editorials seem to be popular and one was intro- 
duced yesterday, 1 would like to read something from the Sun-Times 
4 
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editorial, which is certainly not a paper which has been for the prop- 
erty owner, under date of March 10, 1953: 

Pressure for the continuation of rent control in Chicago is beginning to build 
up. A city council committee that has been studying the rent situation tomorrow 
will introduce a resolution calling for continuation of controls. 

That is the resolution IT informed you of earlier, that they had voted 
40 to 5 to send it back to the housing committee. 

Then they cite certain other actions of the city council: 


All of these actions are intended to put off the inevitable day when rent controls 
must be lifted. But ceilings cannot be expected to last forever. 


They conclude: 


The politicians propose to put controls up to a vote, acknowledging that 
politicians are not so much concerned about fair play for both tenants and 
landlords as they are with the fact that tenants have more votes than land- 
lords. What must be accomplished is an orderly transition to a free market. 
The best proposal for that transition has come from Municipal Court Chief Justice 
Scheffler, that the eviction courts be given authority to allow up to 15 percent 
rent increases and to refuse for at least 6 months to evict tenants whose land- 
lords try to gouge more than that. 

It shows the trend. I won't read the one from the Tribune. I 
think you all know about what that would be. 

Mr. O'Hara, you know Ferd Kramer, who last night in the Sun- 
‘Times came out and announced that while he supported rent control 
in 1942, and has ever since, that the Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ring Council is opposed to any further extension of rent control. They 
urge establishment of a citywide policy, by the real-estate toe f 
of 10-percent increases only where justified, and creation of a griev- 
ance committee, and passage by Springfield of the temporary-eviction 
legislation proposed by the chief justice of the municipal court. 

Now, some of the bills have been referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee for hearing on March 24. 

I think Illinois is entirely able to take care of her own problem, 
and particularly Chicago, and while I appreciate the tears of the 
gentleman from New York, I am afraid that they are thinking twice 
for themselves and once for us. 

The Cuatrman. Do you say they have hearings set in the Illinois 
Legislature for March 24? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes. 

The CHatrman. On the bill pending there with respect to rent 
control 

Mr. Vanpersuice. Yes. 

Now, Mr. O'Hara spoke of a building on 64th Street, and of its 
conversion. As you know, Mr. O'Hara, that building was under 
rent control, Rent control is not going to answer that question. 
The city, in its inspection, probably could have prevented this situa- 
tion. But they don’t have enough inspectors to go out and check 
those places. 

But I want to give you the other side of the picture, of the legitimate 
operators. This was in the Chicago Sunday Tribune of August 3. 
li cites the history of three buildings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kaslowski, owners of two buildings at 1220 
and 1224 North Washtenaw Avenue, produced income-tax statements 
and receipted bills to prove their real-estate venture had been a 
losing proposition, The worst thing of all, Mrs. Kaslowski said, 
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“We can’t even find any buyers for the property because no one is 
interested when they learn the income is frozen by rent control.” 
This property has been owned by the Kaslowski family for 42 years. 
“When my husband and I acquired title to it we took a lot of pride 
in the property and spent a lot of money on repairs. These improve- 
ments were only the necessary repairs to keep the buildings in good 
condition, However, not only has rent control kept us from making 
a fair profit, but it also has caused us to dig into what little savings 
we have just to pay the taxes.” 

A copy of the income-tax return filed by Kaslowski and his wife 
for last year showed that gross rentals were $5456, from 12 large 
flats in the buildings, fell $562 short of meeting the cost of operating 
und maintaining the structures. Their records disclose that only 
im 1 year since rent control was imposed in 1942 did they make more 
than $1,000 in net operating income for the two buildings. Net 
operating income for other years in this period fell below S500. The 
buildings are valued at $50,000. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. | have another point. 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, I would like to ask a question. You are reading 
from what? 

Mr. Vanversuice. The Chicago Tribune of August 3, 1952. 

Mr. O’Hara. Can you conceive how that could have happened if 
they had made their application to the rent office for an increase? We 
put in the law the formula that the landlord is entitled from his rental 
suflicient to cover the cost of maintenance, to allow for depreciation 
and repair, and return a reasonable vield. 

Now, if this happened, if the landlord made his application to the 
rent office, and was not allowed the increase, on the proper showing 
certainly the rent office is open to criti¢ism. 

Mr. Vanperstice. Well, as a witness testified here vesterday, the 
Congress did a nice job, as nice as they could have done with the facts 
at hand, as far as that operating Income was concerned, but it was so 
applied that they did not get the increase which Congress intended 
them to get. 

Now, it has been developed, and is in last year’s record, what I term 
the ouija board. Regardless of what your financial condition was, you 
couldn't get over 15 or 16 percent when they got through with it. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, I think they did have a bad rule, and that might 
have worked the inequity in this case, the rule of comparable rents. I 
know of a place, which is a fine building, and the owner cannot get 
adequate rents because inferior buildings, in the neighborhood, have a 
lesser rent. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. The rents in this superior building I have referred to 
have to be on the same neighborhood level. I think it is a bad rule and 
always have thought so. 

Mr. Vanperstice. Very bad. 

We have cases on appeal, some of them 8 or 10 months, with the 
Cook County Rent Advisory Board. That is just taking the money out 
of a man’s pocket where they don’t act on these appeals. 

Mr. O'Hara. Shouldn't that be our effort, to remove those bad fea- 
tures and not destroy the necessary structure itself ? 
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Mr. Vanpesnice. I think the barrel of apples has pretty well de- 
teriorated, when I see these fellows, and what I read in the papers, I 
would prefer—our boys out there now are referring to is as a raw 
deal—I would prefer something else. 

This Kaslowski, for instance, is a Democratic precinct captain and a 
union painter. And the gentleman owns his properties. 

Mr. O’Hara. May IT explain that even while you were reading I came 
to the conclusion that he was a man of good judgment. His is a com- 
plaint against the administration of the law in one specific instance. 
We cannot expect perfection. 

Mr. Vanpersiice. But he didn’t get enough income to pay his bills. 

Here is another case. A. B. Harris and his sister, Nuriam, owners 
of a 12-apartment building at 3804 North Troy Street. Both people 
are in their seventies. They have taken over as janitors, in their $130,- 
000 building, in order to earn “less than a thousand dollars a year for 
food” from their building. 

Another case, Mrs. Amanda Knuth, of 1230 Norwood Street, a 61- 
year-old woman said if it weren’t for baby-sitting jobs she wouldn't 
ve able to make ends meet with her two-flat building at that address, 
which she and her late husband bought in 1945 for $11,000 with the 
expectation of making their personal bills for food and other minimum 
expenses from rental of the other flat or a frozen rent of $78. How- 
ever, because of a big increase in taxes, fuel costs, and other expenses, 
she has had to forget about the many needed repairs to the property. 

Mr. O'Hara. She bought that building in 1945? 

Mr. Vanpersuice. That is correct. 

Mr. O'Hara. We had rent controls then. She bought it with the 
expectancy of rent controls continuing, and she had her remedy in 
applying, if she could make the proper showing, for an increased rental 
to cover the cost of maintenance, to allow for depreciation and repairs 
and return a reasonable yield, and if the decision went against her she 
had the right of appeal. 

Mr. Vanpersuice. I think that despite a possible short tenure, I 
think the rent people should come in here with a statement for this 
committee on these cases. My experience has been that they are 
very glib in their statements about how you get your increases, but 

Mr. O'Hara. My sole experience with the rent office in Chicago was 
this: Only once did I go down there. It was to get some information 
for a worthy tenant. I think they knew me. I didn’t go in and say 
“Do you know who Tam?” Ttooka seat. I waited perhaps 2 hours. 
The room was crowded. The personnel was limited. I am merely 
saving that as far as my personal experience has been concerned, I 
have seen no favoritism shown down there, and I liked it. If some- 
body had come rushing up to me and had said “Congressman, you 
were our friend in the 8ist Congress,” I wouldn’t have liked it. I 
waited my turn the same as everyone else. 

Mr. Vanperstice. As far as those boys in that office are concerned, 
I think they would do a better job if you took that rent advisory board 
out of there and let them have their own responsibility. 

Mr. O'Hara. Tam glad to get that observation from you. 

Mr. Vanpersiice. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity and the great amount of time you have given me. 
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Vanderslice is as 


Increases in rents in 34 large cities under various stages of rent control as shown 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics rent indexces 


Rise in rents including effect of new housing 


| Prewar to 
| Yate o Ist major 
City | decontrol ‘amendment 
in rent con- 
trol act,? 
September 
1939 to 
mid-1947 


Decontrolled cities: | 


May 25, 1950 14.8 
Houston ..-| Oct. 19,1949 7.3 
Jacksonville. | Aug. 5, 1949 | 11.3 
Los Angeles. Dec. 21,1950 | 6.6 
| Aug. 5, 1949 | 7.6 
Mobile sa Pe jaz | May 25, 1950 16.9 
Portland, Oreg Dee. 29,1950 10.9 
Richmond.............. 2 June 25,1950 | 5.1 
| ere | Mar. 6,1950 | 21.0 
Average 

Controlled cities: | 
Atlanta___.._- ; | | 6.9 
Baltimore | 8.1 
6.1 
Kansas City_. } 91 
Minneapolis... .........-- 4.6 | 
New Orleans- | 9.2 
Portiand, 5.9 
San | 6.4 


> 


to 


1 Based on rent indexes for the period 1940-49 revised to include the effect of new rental homes. 


: Federal rent control instituted beginning in June 1942. 


Prewar to 
present 
(Septem- 
ber 1939 
to June, 
July, Au- 
gust, 1952) 


lol 


o> 


3 Norfolk is included among the decontrolled cities because it was without any controls for the 20-month 


period March 1950 to November 1951. 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 9, 1952. 


. 
|| 
‘ 
In perlo¢ 
Relaxation of rent 
controls 
Mid-1947 | “id-1949 
4 to mid- o June, 
/ 1949 July, Au- 
gust, 1952 
| 
7 36.4 
19, 26.7 
15.8 | 25.7 
| 19. 23. 3 
11.8 | 45.0 
10. 16.4 
. 10. 21.5 
13.0) 19.3 
20.5 | 20.8 
9. 24.7 
27.9 
23. 6 11.4 
15.2 11.9 
12.5 | 11.1 
12.0 
3 | 10.3 
7.3 
14.3 
12.4 
10.9 
11.0 
13.1 
15.1 2 
12.8 | 
12.3 
11.7 
5.5 
| 7.9 
4 
11.4 | 
10.6 
14.9 
12.8 | 
16.8 | 
14.3 
13. 2 12.8 | ‘ 
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TInereases in rents in 34 large cities under various stages of rent control as shown 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics rent inderes—Continued 


[Percent] 


Rise in rents in 


periods specified 


| Relaxation 


of rent con- 


Prewar to Prewar to 
major | present 
City Date y amendment, | \(September 
in rent Mid-1949 1989 to 
control act ! September, October, 
September Mid-1947to| October, November, 
1939to | mid-1949 |November, December, 
mid-1947 December, 1952) 
1952 
| 
Decontrolled cities: 

6.9 23.6 14.3 51.1 
Birmingham... 14.8 19.0 37.4 7.8 
13.7 21.4 13.3 56.4 
Sore 10.2 12.5 13. 2 40.3 
Houston .......-..--. 7.3 | 19.2 27.9 63.6 
Jacksonville. ......... 11.3 15.2 28.0 64.2 
Los Angeles. ........-. 6.6 19.5 24.5 58. 6 
7.6 47.7 76.6 
Mobile. 16.9 10.1 19.5 53.9 
New Orleons. ._. 9.2 15.5 18.7 49.6 
Portlond, Maine 5.9 7.5 16.4 32.5 
Portlind, Ohio 10.9 13.3 20.2 50.9 
June 25, 1950 6.1 20.5 21.8 54.2 

Mar. 6, 1950 21.0 9.5 26.9 68. 1 
Oct. 1, 1952 13. 2 15.9 20.1 57.5 

Controlled cities: 
Baltimore. ........... 8.1 15.2 13.7 41.7 
Eee 6.7 12.5 10.9 33.1 
Buffalo 12.1 12.0 34.4 
Chicigo 8.2 20.4 15.4 50.4 
Cincinnati... ...<.... 6.1 11.3 105 30.5 
Cleveland. ........... 11.4 11.8 16.8 45.4 
Indi :napolis 8.4 14.2 12.6 39.4 
Kans‘s City ?........ 9.1 19.7 13.4 48.0 
Manchester... . 9.7 8.5 16.1 38. 2 
Memphis baie 13.9 21.1 13.3 46.3 
Minneapolis. _......-- 4.6 | 19.5 13.1 41.4 
1.9 &4 6.3 17.4 
19.5 10.7 22.2 61.7 
5.8 13.1 8.3 29.6 
Pittsburgh 3.5 11.6 10.1 27.2 
Bt. Lowis. ........ 6.2 13.6 12.1 35.3 
San Francisco... 6.4 10.5 16.4 36.8 
Seranton............. 3.5 10.0 | 13.2 28.9 
Washington, D. C__ 3.9 | 7.9 | 14.4 28.3 
A | 6.8 13.2 14.6 40. 2 


! Federal rent control was instituted beginning in June 1942. 
2 Decl+red critica) area by Office of Rent Stabilization: Indianapolis Apr. 1, 1951; Norfolk, July 1, 1951; 


Kans?s City, Mo., Sept. 30, 1952. 
Norfolk is listed among controlled cities. 
March 1950 to November 1951. 


Source: U. S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 17, 1953. 


However, it was without any controls for the 20-month period 
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BLS rent indexes for decontrolled cities 


ity 00 Rent index | Cumulative 
City | Decontrol date Period (1935-39=100) change 


Percent 

Milwaukee August May 1949 122.8 
August 1949 123.8 0.8 
November 1949. 137.0 11.6 
February @950 139. 2 13.4 
May 1950 ; 140.9 | 14.7 
August 1950 - 145, 2 | 18.2 
| | November 1950___- 149.0 21.3 
} February 1951__- 158.0 | 28.7 
November 1951___- 168. 6 37.3 
| November 1952__- 181.4 | 47.7 

| October 166.7 | 
October 1952 to |...-..- =a | 1.6 

December 1952. | } 
| November L¢ | 168, 2 | 2.7 
| 1982 5.5 
January 1953. | 
| 


Still controlled....| No surveys made. 


1 Federal decontrol date. Under State control with increases of 15 to 30 percent permitted. Completely 
decontrolled May 1950, 


[From Chicago News, March 11, 1953] 
MEEGAN ON RENTS 

As director of the Back-of-the-Yards Council, Joseph B. Meegan says he speaks 
for 125,000 members of 185 organizations, mostly composed of relatively low- 
income workers. Mr, Meegan is in Washington campaigning for an extension of 
rent control, 

One of his heavy arguments is that, if workers had to pay higher rents, they 
would demand compensatory wage increases, “and the inflationary spiral would 
go higher and tighter in the strangulation of our economy.” 

We doubt if Mr. Meegan ever counseled against any wage increases on the 
ground that rents were frozen, but let that pass. Assume also that there would 
be wage demands based on the fact that rents might recover their old proportions 
in the total cost of living. 

And then can anyone say why the landlords of Chieago should be compelled, 
through rent control, to pay a portion of the legitimate wage bill of Chicago 
employers? 

The Cuarrman. We are very glad to have your views, Mr. Vander- 
slice. 

This afternoon on the floor there is debate on a bill to amend the 
Departments Assistance Act, and that is expected to take about 2 
hours. I think we should try to finish up these hearings if we can 
today; that is, the non-Government witnesses. So if it is agreeable 
we will recess to reconvene at 2:30 provided the House is not still 
considering legislation. We have no consent to sit while the House 
is considering legislation. 

So if the House is still considering legislation at 2:30 then perhaps 
we will have to come back tomorrow. If the House is not consider- 
ing legislation at 2:30 we will reconvene, and if we can’t meet this 
afternoon we will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 

I appreciate the fact that witnesses have been inconvenienced, but 
we try to do a thorough job in this committee, and give everyone an 
opportunity to be heard, as fully as necessary. We feel that is the 
best procedure. I am certain that the witness will appreciate the 
fact that the inconvenience to which they have been put is something 
that could not be overcome under the circumstances. 
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We will stand in recess, therefore, until 2:30 or tomorrow morning 
at 10 o'clock, if the situation develops that we cannot meet at 2:30, 
(Whereupon, at 12:17 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee met at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Present: Messrs. Wolcott (presiding), Gamble, Telle, Kilburn, 
McDonough, D’Ewart, George, Numma, McVey, Merrill, Oakman, 
Hiestand Brown, and O’Hara. 

The Caiman. The committee will come to order, 

We will proceed with the consideration of rent control. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Du Laurence, chairman, 
legislative committee, National Apartment Owners Association. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Mr. Chairman, I have asked Mr. Russell to sit 
in with me in case we have to find some statistics in a hury. 

The CuatrmMan. We are very happy to have Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Du Laurence. I have sat in on these meetings, Mr. Chairman, 
and T have found that there was a difference of opinion developing 
on the migration in this country, and so I called Roy Wenslick & Co. 
to send us a chart on the net migration in 165 metropolitan areas in 
the country and I ask if that could be distributed at the present time. 

Mr. Gambie. Anything that Roy Wenslick gets out is good. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes; he is quite an authority. 

The Caiman. In view of that statement, it will be perfectly all 
right to distribute them, Mr. Du Laurence. 

Mr. Du Lavrence. Mr. Chairman, we have filed Mayors’ Reports on 
the Effect of Decontrol. 

I appreciate the fact that it is very voluminous, but I think it goes 
right to the roots of the entire question, and I was wondering whether 
I could ask to have it made a part of the record, or, at least, a substan- 
tial part of it. 

The Cuarrman. I note that it is quite voluminous, and I wonder 
if it would be possible for you to pick out some of those so that the 
information would not be too cumulative. Can you do that? 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes; I can do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. With that understanding, it will be done. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Now I would like to present my statement. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, you may proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY DU LAURENCE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM W. RUSSELL 


Mr. Du Laurence. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, my name is Henry Du Laurence and 
T am from Cleveland, Ohio. 

As chairman of the legislative committee of the National Apart- 
ment Owners Association, I am privileged to submit the views of 
this association concerning the proposed extension of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 

Our association is nationwide and represents the owners of rental 
property throughout the country. Some of our members represent 
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large holdings, but the vast majority of our people own small rental 
properties. 

Rental property in this country is owned by millions of small prop- 
erty owners. Eighty percent of all such property is owned by people 
who have five housing units or less. Most rental property represents 
the total lifesavings of the widow, the retired couple, and the worker 
who so invested his savings that he might be self-supporting in his 
old age. 

During World War II the National Apartment Owners Association 
accepted and cooperated with rent control as a necessary part of our 
war effort. When controls on other industries were removed, we neces- 
sarily reversed our position and asked for the decontrol of our industry 
as well, 

Our association is unalterably opposed to the further extension of 
rent control. We think it is wrong morally, unsound economically, 
and that it does not cure a housing shortage but actually perpetu- 
ates it. 

The individual inequities. injustices, and hardships caused by rent 
control are certainly well known to the members of this committee. 
Time will not permit presenting many of these examples, each of which 
is multiplied a thousand times over in every community touched by 
these controls. Tlowever, it is absolutely necessary for us to consider 
the broader implications of this legislation, its results, and its effeets. 

We must consider that further continuation of rent control would 
have an adverse effect on our cities, our housing, our slum problems, 
and our high standard of living. It would affect lifesavings of mil- 
lions of our population. It would further limit the earning ability 
and the livelihood of a large part of our aged and aging population. 
This problem in itself is already giving concern to social-welfare 
agencies throughout the country. 

I would like to give a brief outline of some of the important prob- 
lems resulting from rent controls, its great harm, its great danger, and 
give a more detailed explanation of each of these points later on in 
my testimony. 

1. Rent controls affect our national economy (a) by forcing the 
deterioration of rental housing, (4) by promoting and aggravating 
nationwide slum problems: and (¢) by enforcing a lower standard of 
living on our tenant population. 

2. The life savings of a large part of our population are being 
dissipated through deterioration of rental property because of finan- 
cial inability to properly maintain it. 

3. Many of our citizens are forced to live on the uneconomic income 
of their rental property—property acquired in their younger days for 
income in their old age. 

4. The rent-control law is being unequally enforced throughout the 
country depending on the whims and prejudices of the individual 
directors and their advisory boards. 

5. The administration of rent control does not follow the provisions 
of the law but is arbitrary and unreasonable depending solely on the 
interpretation and resulting regulations at the Office of Rent 
Stabilization. 

6. The Office of Rent Stabilization attempts to perpetuate the 
agency regardless of the need of rent controls—best illustrated by 
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the fact that many American cities which decreased in population 
between 1940 and 1950 are still under controls. 

7. Determination of rent control at the local level as intended by 
Congress is obstructed by the Office of Rent Stabilization’s activities 
and propaganda. 

8. The designation of critical defense areas is being promoted by 
the rent office as a means of self-perpetuation and not according to the 
criteria set up by Congress. 

9. Rent control is no longer necessary. Large numbers of decon- 
trolled areas throughout the country show conclusively that, once 
decontrolled, rents go up moderately, vacancies increase, and housing 
is available for all. 

10. It is significant that not one city, decontrolled under local 
option, which Congress so wisely provided, has asked to be recontrolled 
again. 

11. Our survey among the large decontrolled cities of this country 
proves conclusively that once decontrolled, there has been no chaos, 
no mass evictions, virtually no excessive rent increases as predicted 
and threatened by the Office of Rent Stabilization. 

12. Mayors of surveyed cities are almost unanimous in declarin 
(a) that their cities are better off without rent controls; (6) that f 
the question came up again they would be in favor of decontrol. 

Rental housing represents an investment of no less than 70 billions 
of dollars and is a large and important part of our national wealth 
and assets. Eleven years of rent control have left an indelible mark 
on a large part of our rental housing; 11 years of uneconomic rents 
have left much of our housing falling apart and disintegrating; 11 
years of rent control have rapidly increased the growth of our slums 
not only because of inadequate rents but also because of a lack of 
complete control over its consumers, the tenants. 

The experience of France, England, and other European countries 
has been devastating in their experiments with rent controls, 

After 30 years of controls the condition of their housing is a major 
catastrophe. Virtually entire cities have become cities of slums and 
the solution of their housing shortage is farther away than ever. Our 
Nation should profit by, rather than follow, the unfortunate expe- 
riences of these other countries. 

Especially important to us is the fact that our housing is much more 
vulnerable to this injurious treatment. Unlike European housing, 
which was generally built of brick and stone, approximately 72 per- 
cent of our housing is largely built of wood. Such housing requires 
much more constant maintenance in order to prevent decay and de- 
terioration. Eleven years of forced neglect has caused a tremendous 
amount of deterioration and has made repairs so expensive that even 
now some housing is not worth salvaging. 

Much of our rental housing is at a precarious state where any further 
continuation of rent control would progressively hurry obsolence, 
debilitation, and slums. Ordinary and regular maintenance is the 
“Stitch in time which saves nine” to the housing industry. 

Failure to do so accelerates depreciation. We must avoid the 
tragic results of France and England. In those countries many prop- 
erties literally are abandoned by their owners because a year’s rent is 
insufficient to cover ordinary necessary repairs. Basically, rent is 
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food and drink to a rental property. If we starve the property, sub- 
standard housing and slums result. The only possible preventive is 
to permit rents to rise and come into proper balance with the rest of 
the economy in order to permit proper maintenance. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the rent index, old 
series, has risen only 30 percent from 1941 to 1953. The following 
is a partial list of items necessary for proper maintenance and opera- 
tion, together with their price increases in the same period: 

Rent up 30 percent, building materials up 152 percent, building 
labor up 184 percent, real-estate taxes up 62 percent, steam coal up 
122 percent, necessary insurance up 100 percent, equipment up S7 per- 
cent, furnishings up 101 percent, cost of living up 91 percent. 

The median rent in this country, according to the Census Bureau, is 
$35 per month; therefore, 815 million housing units rent for less than 
$35 per month. That $35 monthly rent represents a day and one-half’s 
work for a painter, carpenter, or a plumber, Interior decorating con- 
sumes a year’s rent. 

At these cheap rentals and at these high costs, over half of the 
Nation’s housing receives inadequate rents for proper maintenance. 
This Nation needs and wants good housing; therefore, rents should 
and must be permitted to reach their sound economic level. 

Millions of our citizens own the rental housing in this country. 
Unfortunately, the word “landlord” is synonymous with the owner- 
ship of large property holdings. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Eighty percent of all rental property is owned by people who 
own five units or less and the majority of whom have an income under 
$5,000 per year. Thirty percent of all rental units are single homes. 

Over 72 percent of all rentals are in buildings composed of 1- to 
4-family houses. 

Two-family and four-family buildings are not the investment of 
the rich. They are the investment of the thrifty poor or lower middle 
class people who have saved for the day when their mortgage would 
be paid off and they would be able to support themselves in their old 
age. How large a proportion of people are so affected can best be 
judged by the above figures. 

The great tragedy and shame of rent control is that it forces large 
numbers of our citizens, frequently without the financial ability to do 
so, to subsidize another group regardless of their need for the subsidy 
or their ability to pay. ; 

In the final analysis, subject to limitations, rent control takes away 
the property of one group of citizens for the benefit and use of 
another. 

The Office of Rent Stabilization in its regulations and interpreta- 
tion of the act assumes almost uncontrolled discretion to grant or 
deny rent increases and to reduce rents. Consequently, the admin- 
istration of the act has been carried out, not on a basis of equity and 
justice, but on how it would best serve the rent office to expand and 
perpetuate its agency. 

Evidence to support this statement is found in a letter from Mr. 
Kale Alexander to agency personnel dated February 8, 1952, sum- 
marizing a meeting held in Detroit on the 5th and 6th of February 
1952. 

I would like to say that this meeting was for rent directors, ad- 
visory board members, and key personnel throughout the country. 
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I quote from this letter : 


This meeting reaffirmed the belief that rent control must be administered im 
each area on a basis that will receive public acceptance. What will work in 
Wisconsin may not work in Massachusetts. They ran us out of Wisconsin 
because we were too tight, and out of New York because we were too liberal. 
The tenants in Boston and Newark are highly organized and they object to 
liberal increases. If this policy is followed, the State of Massachusetts will 
throw out Federal rent control and enact State rent control. 

It is evident from this letter that the Office of Rent Stabilization 
not only attempted to serve its own interest in self-perpetuation but 
administers the act not on the basis of justice and equity but on the 
basis of political expediency. 

Let me quote further from the same letter of instructions. This 
is on the subject “Damages”: 

1, Treble damages should be assessed against large or professional landlords. 

2. Small landlords (especially women) who do not follow an order may be 
assessed one and one-half or double damages (the area rent director should 
use discretion on a case basis). 

It certainly wasn’t the intent of Congress to establish one penalty 
for the big owner, one penalty for the little owner, and one penalty 
for women. This association complained of this practice last year. 
To my knowledge this order has never been changed and the prac- 
tice is continuing. 

The Housing and Rent Act, as amended, makes it mandatory for 
the Rent Stabilizer to decontrol areas where rent control “is no 
longer necessary.” Failure to comply with this provision of the act 
clearly demonstrates this program of self-perpetuation. If the rent 
office were actually trying to carry out this provision of the act—the 
decontrol of rents where “no longer necessary”—many controlled 
areas would have been decontrolled at the time the housing and cen- 
sus figures were published. 

The 1950 census reports show that rent control was no longer neces- 
sary in some of our larger cities for the most persuasive of reasons— 
actual loss of population and a net gain in housing. 

Twenty-three of our largest cities lost population according to the 
last census. Of special significance are 13 of those cities. 


1940 to 1950 1940 to 1950 
Names of cities Loss in | Net gain Names of cities Loss in | Net gain 
popula- | in hous- popula- | in hous- 
tion ing tion ing 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
—10.6 +1.8 || Altoona, —3.8 +6. 2 
Providence, R. -19 +6.4 \| Johnstown, Pa___..--- —4h.2 +61 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa____- —10.9 +2.2 || McKeesport, Pa____- -7.0 +4.3 
Atlantic City, N. J. —3.8 +3.1 || Reading, —1.1 +7.4 
Lowell, Mass____- —4.1 +7.3 || New Bedford, Mass. —1.0 +7.4 
Fall River, Mass- +10.1 || Wheeling, W. Va___- —3.6 +8.6 
Lawrence, Mass.......-.----- } —4.5 +6. 2 | 


Each one had a loss in population between 1940 and 1950; each one 
had a net gain in housing. All of those 13 cities were under rent 
control as of September 30, 1952, and 12 of those 13 cities are still 
under controls today. Significantly, the one city decontrolled was 
forced to do so by local option. 
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In no less than 35 of our largest cities there has been a gain in 
population between 1940 and 1950. In this group, 1940 vacancies 
lus new dwellings constructed since have exceeded the actual increase 
in population in each of these cities. 

Of these 35 or more cities, only 8 have been decontrolled. Again 
not one of these eight decontrolled cities was decontrolled by agency 
initiative but had to be decontrolled by local option at a great expend- 
iture of time, effort, and money. 

Many of these cities are still under control because of the ruthless 
and persistent propaganda disseminated by the Office of Rent Stabili- 
zation. Various personnel of the agency traveled all over the coun- 
try and deliberately contacted councilmen, mayors, and various civie 
bodies in order to “sell” them on the idea that continuation of rent 
controls was necessary. They used various methods and various spe- 
cious arguments which were unjustified from experience in other 
decontrolled cities and made self-serving and irresponsible statements 
unworthy of a Federal governmental agency. 

There have been about 140 areas declared “critical defense rental 
areas” by the Defense Areas’ Advisory Committee following recom- 
mendations by the Rent Stabilizer. The Office of Rent Stabilization 
has used this device to regain control of areas that have been decon- 
trolled by the local-option formula. This was especially evident just 
prior to and after September 30 as it became obvious that decontrol 
was probable or had already taken place. 

Certain criteria are provided in the act which must be met before 
an area can be declared critical. Briefly, these are as follows: 

(1) A new or expanded military or defense installation has been or 
is to be provided. 

(2) A substantial inmigration of defense workers or military per- 
sonnel is required to carry out activities at such plant or installation. 

(3) A substantial shortage of housing required for such defense 
workers or military personnel exists or impends which has resulted 
or threatens to result in excessive rent increases and which impedes or 
threatens to impede activities of such defense plant or installation. 

The speed with which many of these areas were declared as critical 
around September 30 would in itself have prevented the necessary 
investigation of each one of these factors in order to make a proper 
case for such a declaration. 

The criteria for “critical defense area” designation are themselves so 
drawn that, if the letter of the law is not followed, designation may 
be made on opinion and not on the proof required by Congress to safe- 
guard the rights and property of the people. 

The meaning of the word “substantial” can itself be twisted and 
tortured to conform to the desires and wishes of the person using it. 
It is impossible to determine that rents “have risen or are about to rise 
excessively” unless that particular community has been decontrolled 
and the law of supply ae. demand has been allowed to operate. Since 
the Office of Rent Stabilization had no such experience in these pre- 
viously controlled cities, obviously they were declared “critical” 
purely on the opinion and guesswork of the Rent Office. 

Let us take the case of Akron, Ohio, as an example. Akron was 
under rent control up to September 30, 1952. Just before that date 
the Akron City Council voted to decontrol. Within a few hours, and 
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before decontrol took effect, Akron was declared a critical defense 
area. Since then Akron has again decontrolled itself by local option. 
The experience of Akron and virtually every other ‘‘critical” city since 
decontrolled has shown that the opinion of the Office of Rent Sta- 
bilization regarding rents rising excessively were unanimously wrong 
and that this situation was practically nonexistent. 

Akron is but one example of what happened to many cities through- 
out the country when rent controls were being discontinued as of 
September 30. The law provides that rents cannot be recontrolled 
until a public hearing, after 30 days’ notice, has been held in such 
aren. 

Without any public hearings and without proper consideration, 
many cities all over the country were declared to be “critical.” Many 
of these cities have since again decontrolled themselves by local 
action, 

Lack of proper consideration and ill-advised recommendations char- 
acterized many of these declarations. This may be seen from the fact 
that, upon objection, many of these cities were subsequently decon- 
trolled because it was found that one or more of these criteria did not 
in fact exist at the time they were so declared. 

We have proof that the Office of Rent Stabilization deliberately 
evades provisions of the law in order to continue rent control by the 
critical-defense-area method. This proof is a letter written by Mr. 
William G. Barr, its present Director. This letter was sent to regional 
directors and other staff, dated January 17, 1952, and is quoted in part. 
as follows: 

I am addressing myself in particular to the criteria which say in effect that 
rents have risen or are about to rise exorbitantly. If we attempt to justify 
rent control in critical areas on the basis that the majority of the rents have 
risen exorbitantly, we, in my opinion, are writing our downfall because it simply 
is not a fact, generally speaking. My substantiation for this opinion is that 
anyone who will review the results of the Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys 
made in areas during the period of decontrol will find that, generally speaking, 
the overall increase is not more than 25 percent and in many instances is con- 
siderably lower than that amount. Nevertheless, there can be considerable 
need for rent control. 

We should present the facts as we see them. Even though a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey shows a general increase of only 10 percent or 15 
percent, it can well be that a substantial minority of the landlords have increased 
their rents exorbitantly, while on the other hand many landlords have not in- 
creased their rents at all, or in an amount less than 20 percent over the June 
30, 1947, rents. * * * 

However, there is definite justification for rent control in spite of this, in 
view of the fact that some landlords—how many, we don’t know—have increased 
their rents exorbitantly; and, further, it is safe to assume that because this 
has happened the rents in a given community are threatening to rise. 

At least we now know why the Office of Rent Stabilization collects 
its own statistics and makes its own findings, avoiding the figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the areas under consideration as 
critical. According to Mr. Barr’s own statements, he admitted, if they 
used the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, there would be little or no 
justification for “critical defense area” rent control and less justifica- 
tion for the continuation of the agency. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt for a moment, Mr. Du Laurence. 

Congressman Baker, do you have something to say? 

Mr. Baker. I would like to ask permission for Mr. George, chair- 
man of the Town Council for Oak Ridge, Tenn., to file a statement 
asking extension of rent control for Oak Ridge. 
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I expected Mr. George here this afternoon, but something must 
have happened because of flying conditions, and he has not arrived. 
He may be here next week, and if the hearings continue, I can bring 
him in personally if that would be better. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, his statement may be included 
in the record when presented. 

If he comes in Congressman Baker, before the hearings are over, 
we will be glad to have him appear in person before the committee. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed, Mr. Du Laurence. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Rent control as a palliative was resorted to as 
a temporary measure to be used during the Second World War. 
Actually rent control does not cure a housing shortage. It merely 
perpetuates it by creating an artificial shortage. 

In the 11 years of rent control it has created an artificial shortage 
by discouraging new construction and encouraging the wasteful use 
of space. Between 1940 and 1950, 1-person occupancy increased over 
45 percent. Rent control discouraged the offering of housing because 
of inadequate rents. It discouraged the renting of housing to families 
with children as evidenced by a 25.6-percent decrease in rentals to 
families of 3 or more persons—Housing Census. 

It has caused a withdrawal of housing from rentals as evidenced 
by decrease of 2.7 percent in rental units despite the fact that we 
built and converted almost 214 million rental units in the last 10 
years—Department of Commerce, Roy Wenzlick Co. 

Were it not for rent control, we would have more than ample 
housing to take care of our population. Although the population of 
our country grew approximately 19 million between 1940 and 1950, 
only a portion of that increase was of an age to use housing. Our 
population of 14 years and over increased somewhat less than 10 
million. 

Since we had ample housing for everyone in 1940, and since we've 
had vacant, built, or converted over 10 million housing units, gen- 
erally occupied by at least 2 people, it must be obvious that population 
increase in itself is not the cause of our artificial housing shortage 
if such exists. 

The real cause is rent control. It is interesting to note that if we 
used our housing in 1950 as we used it in 1940, there would now be a 
vacancy factor of 914 percent—14 percent by Housing Census com- 
putation—equal to some of the worst years of the 1930 depression. 

The experience of communities nationwide shows that ample hous- 
ing at reasonable rates can be acquired only through decontrol of 
rents. Of our major cities there are now well over 100 decontrolled 
and somewhat less under control. A comparison can be drawn between 
both groups which can give us the answer to what will happen when 
rent control is permitted to lapse. 

In considering our analysis, we must give consideration to certain 
specific facts found in these two groups. We know that New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States have had the smallest percentage of 
population increase. We also know that the South, Southwest, and 
Far West have had the largest population increase. On the other 
hand, the New England and Atlantic States have had the largest pro- 
portionate increase in housing per population increase. The South, 
Southwest and Far West have had the smallest. 
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If rent control were still necessary, the logical conclusion would 
have to be that it would be required in those cities that have had the 
largest growth and the smallest proportionate housing increase. The 
situation is diametrically the opposite. Virtually all of the decon- 
trolled cities are in the part of the country that has grown most. The 
controlled cities are in the part of the country that has grown least. 


Bureau of Census Population Increase: 


has been an average increase of under 18 percent. 

By the same token, decontrol of rents makes more housing available 
to the renting public. Comparison of the figures between these two 
groups of cities shows that the vacancy ratio of the decontrolled cities, 
in spite of larger growth, in spite of less-proportionate housing in- 
crease, is almost 214 times the vacancy ratio of the controlled cities. 
If anything proves that rent control causes an artificial housing short- 
age, we believe these figures do. 

If you would care to scan the figures at the bottom of page 17, you 
will see that for controlled cities, the population increased 11.4 per- 
cent, the dwellings increased 17.5 percent, and that there was a dwell- 
ing increase over population increase of 54 percent. 

The vacancy in those controlled cities was 1.08. For decontrolled 
cities, the population increased 36 percent, the dwellings only in- 
creased 43 percent, or an increase of 20 percent, and yet, in those 
deccatesiiad cities, the vacancy ratio was 2.44 percent, or almost 214 
times the controlled cities. 


Comparison of population and dwelling increases 


Increase over| Vaconey 
Population Dwellings population ratio 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
+11.4 +11.5 +54 1. 08 
For decontrolled +36. 2 +43. 5 +20 2.44 


It is a practical impossibility to predict the effect of decontrol in any 
given city after an 11-year period of tampering with the natural laws 
of supply and demand. It is interesting to note that in virtually all 
cases even the most conservative industry representatives have grossly 
overestimated the effect of decontrol in many communities. It has 
been said that you cannot look into the future without first peering 
into the past. 

Rather than predict what will happen to Louisville, Columbus, 
Boston, and other cities when decontrolled, let’s take a look at what 
has happened in a cross section of decontrolled cities; in such cities, 
for instance, as Portland, Seattle, New Orleans, Toledo, Los Angeles, 
and so forth. 

The National Apartment Owners Association decided to take this 
all-important look. We communicated with the mayors of all the 


These decontrolled cities have presented us with no problems, no 
unreasonable rent increases, gouging, or mass evictions. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index for decontrolled cities will show that there , 
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largest decontrolled cities in the Housing Census Index and the next 
largest decontrolled cities not included in the index, asking for the 
following information: 

Was there a great deal of confusion and hardship after decontrol? 

Did evictions increase ¢ 

Were there any exorbitant rent increases / 

Did vacancies increase? 

Was the city better off without rent control ¢ 

Would you vote for decontrol again if the question came up / 

We have had a personal reply from the mayors of 97 of these cities 
located in 31 States or their designated representatives. They include 
answers from our largest metropolitan centers down to comparatively 
small representative cities where no metropolitan centers existed. 

Of the 97 reports, 5 of the mayors stated that they did not have the 
requested information, or were noncommittal. As an example, the 
mayor of Miami stated : 

We have no rent control in Miami. In fact, it has been off so long the writer 
had forgotten the subject entirely. 

As to the effect on the city, our reactions must be noncommittal, as we deal 
with both the property owner and tenant on municipal complaints. 

However, we were fortunate in obtaining specific answers from the 
balance of the cities to many of the questions proposed. We have 
available, to members of the committee desiring it, a brochure con- 
taining the photostatic copies of each one of these letters. 

The satisfactory results of rent decontrol can only be obtained in 
full perspective through reading mayors’ letters in their entirety. 
They are quite voluminous and, therefore, time precludes this possi- 
bility. Not all the letters gave an answer to every query. Neverthe- 
less, certain conclusions can be drawn—briefly but significantly. 
They are as follows: : 

Virtually all the mayors stated that there were very few or no com- 
plaints regarding exorbitant rent increases. 

Virtually all the mayors stated that there were no significant in- 
creases in evictions after decontrol. 

Virtually all the mayors stated that there wasn’t a lot of hardship 
and confusion after decontrol. 

Every answer received stated— 

1. That their cities were better off without controls. 

2. That they would vote for decontrol if the question came up again. 

I would like to read a few excerpts from these letters. 

Beg to advise no complaints— 
these are from excerpts of letters that were received too late to be 
included in the brochure : 

Beg to advise no complaints of exorbitant rent increases. No evictions. No 
increases in vacancies. No confusion or hardship. Better off without controls, 
No; Dallas City Council would vote the same way again— 
signed by the mayor of the city of Dallas. 

‘It might be interesting to note that the population of Dallas in- 

creased 47 -4 percent, and ‘that in that particular city the housing only 
increased 57 percent, for an average of 1 to 2.8. 

We have one here from Berkeley, Calif., which is not included in 
this list : 

To my knowledge, there has not been any exorbitant rent increase and ne 
increase in evictions after decontrol of rents, but we did find that there was 
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some increase in vacancies after contro!s were lifted. The newspapers carried 
more Classified advertising of apartments to rent and, to my knowledge, there 
is no confusion or hardship that came to the attention of the city officials after 
decontrol of rents— 

signed by Edward A. Martin, mayor of city of Berkeley, Calif. 

This response is a cross section of valuable grassroots opinion from 
almost a hundred of our largest cities from all over the country. 

It reveals the opinions and judgments of the responsible heads of 
our local governments on rent decontrol in their separate communi- 
ties. These people of all people, necessarily being close to their own 
constituents, and necessarily most sensitive to their own local condi- 
tions, should be best able to tell us the results of decontrol. 

These men have passed their judgment on rent control and decon- 
trol. These men have given us dependable answers to many of the 
fallacious emotional arguments and scare propaganda presented for 
the continuation of controls. These letters should bury those fal- 
lacious arguments forever. 

I think of especial importance and significance is the fact that the 
mayors were virtually unanimous in their findings and conclusions: 

(1) Their cities are better off without controls. 

(2) That, if the question came up again, they would still be in favor 
of having their cities decontrolled. 

It is interesting to note, if I may ask the members of the committee 
to look at this chart of net migration in the metropolitan areas 
throughout the country, that the cities that have had the highest mi- 
gration between 1910 and 1950 are the cities that are now decontrolled. 

The States of Washington, Oregon, California, Texas, a great 
many of the cities in the South. These are the ones that are marked 
with blue. 

I do not wish to get myself into the midst of the Chicago tornado 
that has been swirling around us, but I think it is interesting to note 
that Chicago is marked in red, which shows a below average inmigra- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that in the States of Mlinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, most of those 
cities show a below-normal inmigration. 

Those are the cities which, generally speaking, are still controlled. 

Mr. Russell suggests that I point out that these cities are marked 
in red. 

In conclusion, the experience of 11 years of continuous rent con- 
trol has proven that rent control does not solve the housing problem— 
merely perpetuates it. Eleven years of rent control has endangered 
the lifesavings of millions of small property owners all over the 
country. Eleven years of rent control has brought on the deteriora- 
tion of much of our rental property and has caused the spread of 
slums in many of our large cities. But, over and beyond all this, all 
available Government statistics show that controls are no longer 
necessary. 

Letters from mayors of our largest decontrolled cities throughout 
the country complete the chain of evidence that controls are un- 
wanted, undesirable, and no longer necessary. 

Gentlemen, for 11 long years you have been waiting for the proper 
time to end rent controls. In view of the evidence presented, this is 
the proper time. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Du Laurence. I recognize Dr. 
Talle, who has a question. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The term “mass eviction” has been used by quite a number of wit- 
nesses. Just how would you define that ? 

Mr. Du Laurence. Well, I think that mass eviction probably means 
evictions in considerably larger proportion than normal. 

I know that it has been used a great deal, and it has really never 
been defined. I think probably that is a matter of opinion, as to what 
degree it is. 

I think these letters that we have received from the mayors of these 
various cities show that no such situation occurred in any of these 
cities. 

Mr. Tatie. Would there be any difference in the reasons for evic- 
tions, because of this situation, as against a normal situation / 

Mr. Du Laurence. Well, there are undoubtedly a great many rea- 
sons for evictions. It is not only an increase in rent, but it is getting 
rid of undesirable tenants, which we were unable to get rid of pre- 
viously, under the rent-control law. 

Mr. Tatie. You also mentioned that maintenance costs are very 
high. Did you include in that term the cost of repairs also? 

Mr. Du Laurence. I merely used the building labor and building 
materials, because you use those not only for construction, but you 
also use those for repairs. 

By the same token, if your new construction is very expensive, your 
repairs will be very expensive. 

Mr. TatLe. What information have you as to general practice under 
rent control, with reference to redecoration / 

That is, if a new tenant moves in, does the landlord redecorate? Or 
is that expense borne by the new tenant‘ And did the previous tenant 
bear the cost while he occupied the premises ? 

Mr. Du Lavrence. Generally speaking, under rent control there was 
very little redecoration by the property owner. 

Mr. Tate. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrman. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Hirstanp. On page 10, your statistician shows loss in popula- 
tion and net housing gain. 

Would you like to clarify the meaning of the term “net housing 
gain”? 

Mr. Du Laurence. Well, because you might have turn down 50 or 
100 houses in a community, that should be deducted from your net 
housing gain. You shouldn't just count all new housing units. As- 
sume you built a thousand units, and tore down 100 of them, your 
net housing gain would be 900. 

Mr. Hrestanp. Then as I see it here, on Providence, for instance, a 
net housing gain of 6.4, there are, in 1950, 6 percent more housing units 
than there were in 1940 ¢ 

Mr. Du Lavrence. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hrestanp. And what does that prove? The result or the cause 
of controls? 

Mr. Du Laurence. Well, I think that proves that in that particular 
instance there is no need for the continuation of controls. 

Mr. Hrestanp. With the population decreasing and the amount of 
housing increasing ¢ 
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Mr. Du Laurence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hirsranp. And yet they still have control, these cities? 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes, sir; and there it also shows that under rent 
controls you have a very wasteful use of housing. 

Mr. Hirstanp. That is a point; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Du Laurence, I was interested in your statement 
that there is a considerable portion of our population that has no use 
for housing.» Will you explain that statement ? 

The Cramman. T wasn't aware that I made that statement, Con- 
gressman, 

Mr. O'Hara. T understood you to make such a statement. You see, 
we are concerned in housing for our children as well as for our adults. 

Mr. Hiesranp. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. O'Hara. Certainly. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Didn’t you mean that a part of the increase in pope- 
lation was of an age that didn’t yet need an increase in housing‘ 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes, sir; I thought that was quite clear. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, I wouldn't quite understand that. You cer- 
tainly need housing for week-old babies. I appreciate that a week-old 
baby isn’t in the position to buy a house, or to be profitable to the real- 
estate industry, but he is certainly valuable to the Nation. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Mr. O'Hara, housing is used by households. 
Households are formed of either 1, 2, 3, or 4 persons. Normally, an 
8-year-old or a 10-year-old is not the head of a household, and doesn’t 
need a house for himself. 

Mr. O'Hara. But three or four 7- and 8-year-olds in a family might 
require a house of more rooms. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes, sir; that is quite true. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Du Laurence, I thought that your presentation 
was very able. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And I thought it was especially interesting as, in sub- 
stance, supporting H. R. 2555. which I had the honor to introduce. 

You stated thit in the cities where there had been decontrol there 
have been increasing vacancies. In other words, the picture was very 
much better. Calling your attention to your statement on page 17, 
comparison of the figures between these two groups of cities shows 
that in spite of less proportionate housing increase, the vacancy ratio 
in decontrolled communities is almost 21% times the vacancy ratio of 
the controlled cities. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, you based that statement upon your study of 
the figures. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Are you satisfied that the figures are accurate? 

Mr. Du Laurence. If our census figures are accurate, these figures 
are accurate. 

Mr. O'Hara. Wouldn't this indicate that the present law has worked 
pretty well? That where we do reach a condition where we safely 
can remove controls, that is done. The percentage of vacancies being 
at a safe figure, we return to free enterprise and the law of supply 
and demand does not expose the tenants to the same demands to be 
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expected in the existence of a housing shortage. And yet your figures 
show that today, in the communities which we still wish to protect, 
like Chicago, that there are 21% times the demand that can’t be satis- 
fied. That seems to me the strongest possible argument for continuing 
rent control until, and only until, the vacancy percentage in any com- 
munity justifies. What I am seeking, in 2555, is merely to say that we 
don't know what the conditions are, or will be tomorrow or the next 
day, but that we have confidence in the President of the United States, 
and that we are leaving it to him to decontrol where the housing sit- 
uation permits, or, if there is a change, due to unemployment, deple- 
tion of wages, and so forth, in a community that is now decontrolled, 
that he can recontrol. Now, do you see anything wrong in that 

Mr. Du Laurence. Well, that was quite a long question, Con- 
gressmanh. 

Mr. O'Hara. It had to be long because 1 think you have overlooked 
some of the factors in your very masterful presentation, and | wanted 
to alert you to some things I think you should consider, having in 
mind the stability of real estate. Certainly we don’t want the early 
thirties all over again. 

Mr. Du Laurence. I think at such time when we need to be recon- 
troiled, we will be recontrolled. At such time I think that the prop- 
erty owners, as well as all other people involved, would like to be 
heard. 

I don't think there is anything to be gained by having a sword 
hanging over your head, Congressman. 

Mr. O'Hara. Considerable money is involved, you have pointed out, 
truthfully, and graphically. 

The life savings of thousands and millions of American people are 
invested in these real properties, and from these properties they are 
depending for sustenance during their old years. 

Now, you have read—I don’t know that you are old enough to have 
gone through it, but vou have read of the conditions that obtained in 
the late 1929's, when millions of dollars, representing the life savings 
of our people, had been put into real estate, and equities and bonds 
representing mortgages, and then comes depletion, and these life sav- 
ings were almost completely wiped out. And the prime of my gen- 
eration were people of that sort, and they went to their graves dis- 
heartened, disillusioned, and penniless. 

Now, what I am seeking to do is to avoid a recurrence of that. TI 
don’t know what is going to happen. I hope these conditions do not 
arise. But if they do, then what ? 

Suppose we adjourn here, as is talked about, on the Ist of July, and 
some of our committees go on their investigative travels, and sud- 
denly these conditions arise and real estate is threatened. 

Don’t you think it is wise to have the power vested in the President. 
to take immediate action to prevent a recurrence of what happened 
in the early thirties? 

Mr. Du Laurence. Mr. O'Hara, you are very familiar with real 
estate. [have heard that, and I can see from your questions that you 
are. 

And being so familiar with it, vou know that no great increase hap- 
pens, in real estate, one way or the other, very quickly. It takes a 
long time for real estate to go up, and then it takes a long time for 
values to go up, and then it takes a long time for rents to go up. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Well, Iam not quite so sure of that as you are. 
Mr. Du Laurence. Consequently 
Mr. O'Hara. For it to go up; yes, sir. 

Mr. Du Laurence. Consequently, you will find, that real estate, as 
a evele, has the longest economic cycle of almost any commodity that 
there is in the country. It is an 18-vear cycle. 

Mr. O'Hara. And the quickest affected by deflation. 

Mr. Du Laurence. It has an 18-year eycle, and as such IT am sure 
it doesn’t need any standby controls. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, now, let’s see. You say it is an 18-year cycle. 
That takes us back now to when? About 1935, Then rea) estate 
Was starting to come up. 

Mr. Du Laurence. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. So, possibly you are right. We have had the termina- 
tion of this 18-year cycle. 

Mr. Dv Laurence. That is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. I don’t want to be gloomy. I don’t want these thines 
to happen. If I seem so insistent upon expressing myself, it is because 
I feel it so keenly, having gone through as intimately as I did the 
distress that followed in the crash of real estate at the termir.ation of 
the 18-year cycle in the early thirties. From 1935 to 1953 is 18 years. 

Mr. DuLavrence. I did too, Congressman O’Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. We have building outside the city of of Chicago, a 
community which I think now has reached fifteen or more thousand 
people; they have stores, they have movies. It is a fine community. 
Much of the money for that development was obtained from the in- 
surance companies—millions of dollars—the least, with the present 
price of construction, that they can rent a small apartment for, is 
about $80 a month. Most of the people out there are young couples. 
They are receiving wages sufficient to meet these payments. 

Now, I said to the property promoter of that development, having 
in mind what happened in the early thirties: “When deflation comes, 
you don’t have to have a depresison, but a recession that comes with 
deflation: what cushion have you when these young couples are not 
making enough money to pay the rents?” 

He said: “Well, of course, there isn’t any definite cushion that you 
can provide for, but we think we have something. We have a sepa- 
rate corporation owning the stores, and then another corporation 
owning the residential properties, and we have a working arrangement 
whereby, if the tenants, because of deflation, can’t pay their rents 
or their payments on their homes, then we can draw from the money 
that the other corporation is receiving from the merchants, because 
in a depression people must eat and have clothing. 

But deflation can hit the small merchants and the professionals, too. 
We had a building, fortunately owned by the well-managed Marshall 
Field estate, which housed high-class doctors and high-class dentists. 
I know of one dentist who was making possibly $50,000 or $60,000 a 
vear. He was an artist. During the depression, he was sleeping in 
his office; he was taking in no money at all. and for 3 years, scarcely 
a cent of rent was paid by any doctor or dentist in that large building, 
because they weren’t taking it in. 

Now, it so happened that building was owned by people with a 
lot of money, so that they could carry it through. But in the case of 
other buildings, it was different. One after another they went into 
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bankruptcy. When deflation comes, and people cannot continue to 
pay the rentals, upon which mortgage ph operation and profit ex- 
pectations are based, what happens? 

I am deeply and gravely concerned. But I am taking too much 
time, and the committee and the chairman have been very gracious to 
me. Iam very sincerely, from the bottom of my heart, trying to get 
you to accept this investing of authority in the President. That is all 
it amounts to. He can say, “Yes, sir, | have studied the situation in 
Chicago, and I am satisfied it will be all right, and I will take the 
responsibility.” And he can remove all controls. 

Then if the situation gets bad, he can put them back. Let’s trust 
the President in these perilous times. Can you go along with me? 

Mr. Du Laurence. I have a tremendous respect for the President 
and for his ability, but I don’t believe even the President knows as 
much about my business as I do. At such a time as the question of 
controls comes up again, I would like to appear before this com- 
mittee, and offer my sentiments, as to whether that is proper or not. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, I suppose that is what Nero felt, while the fire 
was on, he would prefer fiddling. 

Mr. Du Laurence. I[ have mentioned before—— 

Mr. O'Hara. I don’t want to be 

Mr. Du Laurence. I have mentioned before that the cycle in real 
estate is exceedingly long. Nothing happens to real estate, as it might 
in the stock market, or any one of a dozen other markets, and I think 
that your fears are groundless. 

Mr. O'Hara. When a catastrophe comes, or a tragedy is threatened, 
you have to have the means at hand to act quickly. Now, I believe in 
conference, and all that, but when the crisis comes, you have to have 
action. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. O'Hara, may Task you a question ¢ 

Would your bill give the President authority to put rent controls on 
new construction ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. I think it should give him that power. I think my bill 
should be strengthened in that regard, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. I guess you have answered my question. I couldn’t 
find it in here, and I was going to ask Mr. Du Laurence what effect it 
might have upon the building of rental units if there was hanging 
over the heads of the builders the possibility that the President might 
come along and put in rent control on new construction. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no pride of authorship in 
my bill. It is only a rough draft, because I have been with this com- 
mittee not very long, but long enough to know that you can’t bring in 
any bill before Banking and Currency that will not be reported out 
a better bill. 

The Cuamrman. Are there further questions of Mr. Du Laurence? 

If not, Mr. Du Lanrence and Mr, Russell, we are very pleased to 
have had you and Mr. Russell before us. 

If you wish to exterd your remarks in any manner, we will be glad 
to have you do so. 

Also you will go through these letters from the mayors and pick 
out what you think is representative of certain conclusions to which 
you have come, and the clerk will insert those in the record. 

Put in as many as you have to, but cut it down as much as you can. 
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Mr. Du Laurence. Thank you very much, sir, and I appreciate 
the privilege of being heard. 
(The intormation follows :) 


Crry or Derrorr, COMMON COUNCIL, 
January 5, 1958. 


Mr. Marvin A. Larson, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Lanson: In comparison with the flood of mail which came to our 
desk before definite action was taken on the matter of rent control, there was 
very little to be said on the subject after controls were lifted. 

I personally investigated the hardship cases that came to my attention—not 
more than a dozen—and invariably the increase in rent seemed to be justified. 

When one takes into consideration the length of time that a landlord was com- 
pelled under OVA to retain an undesirable tenant—and there are undesirable 
tenants just as there are landlords—I would say that the number of rental 
increases for eviction purposes was very small. A few of the cases which I 
investigated were found to be of this type where the increase was exorbitant and 
only meant to discourage the tenant from remaining on the property. 

In a few cases | persuaded the landlord to “go easy” on his increase, 

I do believe the city of Detroit is better off with controls removed, and T am 
sure that the housing shortage situation will be eventually relieved because of 
the decontrols. As you well know, many people who could afford to own property 
preferred their rental quarters because of their being less expensive than home- 
ownership. As these people Jeave their rentals the law of supply and demand 
will solve the problem of high rental rates, and the renter will be able to have 
a selection as to the type of home and the price he wants to pay. As the landlord 
receives a fair return on his investment he will improve his property, and the 
entire city of Detroit will take on a new look. 

Unless present conditions are drastically changed, IT would most certainly vote 
in favor of decontrol of rents if the subject were to come up again. 

Sincerely yours, 
James H. Garnick. 


WayYNE County Circurr Court COMMISSIONERS COURT, 
Detroit 26, Mich., January 5, 1958. 
Mr. Martin A. Larson, Detroit 21, Wich. 

Dear Mr. Larson: I have your letter of December 29, addressed to me as 
circuit court Commissioner of Wayne County, asking certain information relative 
to our caseload, which I answer as follows: 

1. Question. “What complaints, if any, have there been concerning exhorbitant 
rent increases?” 

We have had a few complaints concerning exhorbitant rental increases. Ocea- 
sionally a landlord will raise the rent as a means of causing property to be 
vacated. This method will be disclosed in court. 

2. Question. “Have evictions increased or decreased under decontrol?” 

Eviction cases since decontrol have shown their usual seasonal decrease. 
There has been an adjustment in the type of cases, reflecting an increase in the 
number of nonpayment of rent cases and a decrease in the number of termina- 
tion cases. The increase in the number of nonpayment of rent cases does not 
appear to have any relation to rent control, as the suits themselves do not involve 
rents which have been increased since decontrol, 

3. Question, “What hardships or confusion, if any, have there been following 
decontrol?” 

I have not been aware of any direct increase in hardship or confusion follow- 
ing decontrol. There is always considerable hardship in handling a summary 
possession docket, as it generally involves the less fortunate citizens of the 
community. These generally are not as well able to manage their own affairs 
as their more successful brothers. 

Since decontrol the friction and hostility which existed prior thereto seem to 
have abated. The rush of landlords to obtain possession or to raise rents has 
not materialized. 

Detroit has traditionally been a city where a large number of rental units 
exist, rented by owners who have, during their working years, accumulated 
enough capital to buy a 2- or 4-family unit, or several units, and use this as a 
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means of providing retirement income. These owners closely supervise their 
property and resent any abuse of it. As they personally collected their rents 


and made their own repairs, they were acutely aware of all the circumstances 


concerning their own property. Since decontrol this type of landlord has been 
strengthened in his position and is now able to demand that tenants adequately 
eare for his property in the manner in which he desires. The tenant, knowing 


this, does not do the little things which ageravated the landlord and the land- 
lord, knowing that he can make the tenant move at any time, after notice, is 
willing to give the tenant another chance to properly take care of his property. 


It is the general feeling on the part of landlords that if they make a tenant 
move, they may get another one who will not take care of his property as well 
as the first one and they are willing to go along with the original tenants, 

The only exploitation that T have discovered since decontrol is approximately 


the same that existed during control, and that is of substandard housing which, 


because of a scarcity of homes, is rented at a higher rental, clearly in excess of 
real worth. 
Hoping this will provide you with the information you requested, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
ArtTuur W. SEMPLINER, 
Court Commissioner. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Ciry oF FLINT, MICH., 
January 7, 1953. 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: Your recent inquiry as to the history of rent control and the 
results of decontrol as submitted to vou by Mr. Henry Du Laurence, Jr., has 
been referred to me for such reply as T am able to give. I will endeavor to 


answer the questions in the same manner in which they were received : 
1. Approximately 6,000, 


2. The city of Flint was not under Federal rent control but was under a 
local rent-control ordinance for the period commencing in 1942 until the cireuit 
courts in this county ruled the ordinance invalid in the early part of last year. 
Inasmuch as our city commission did grant periodic rent increases throughout 
the life of the ordinance, in Comparison with the rising level of economy in this 
city, such records as we still have do not reveal any particularly large number 


of complaints. 


3. According to our circuit court commissioners, who have charge of evictions 
in this area, there was no increase in evictions after the decontrol of rents, but 


to the contrary, evictions decreased. 


4. We have no way of knowing what might have constituted a percentage of 


increased rents after decontrol. 


5. Vacancies did not increase after decontrol and there was no appreciable 


increase or decrease in the advertising of rental units. 
6. No. 


7. and 8. Unable to reply or supply any information inasmuch as this would 


simply be a matter of personal opinion. 
Sincerely yours, 
PAuL D. Foxworthy, 
Administrative Assistant. 


oF GRAND Rapips, MIcH., 
January 16, 1953. 
Mr. Ernest J. ANSTED, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Mr. ANstTeED: In reply to vour letter of January 8, 1958, may T say that 
when the city of Grand Rapids removed rent control there were approximately 


600 dwelling units that were vacant. 


A year later there were roughly 1.200 and 2 years later slightly under 1,800. 
Tt would appear to me that at this time there would be sufficient vacant dwelling 
units in Grand Rapids to make it possible for most everyone to have the use of 


a rental unit at a fair price. 
IT entoved very much my visit with you a short time ago, 
Thank vou very much for your interest. 
Yours truly, 
Gorner, Mayor. 


| 
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Crry or Waco, 
Waco, Texr., January 14, 1958. 


NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Northwest Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In answer to your inquiry on rent control December 29, 1952, I 
wish to give you the following information: 

1. Rents were not raised here in Waco, Tex., after decontrol. 

2. No evictions due to high rental, 

3. I do not think that there were any increases in vacancies after decontrol. 

4. No hardships or confusion resulted. 

5. We think that the city is better off without control. 

6. If the question of decontrol came up again we would favor it. 

Apartment houses and apartment owners have cooperated well in the city 
of Ww aco with the personnel of Army installations. 

8. James Connally Air Force Base, which is located about 8 miles from Waco, 
has a list of the following vacancies in their housing offices: 25 furnished 
houses, 81 unfurnished houses, 49 furnished apartments, 47 unfurnished apart- 
ments, 16 efficiency apartments, and 9 share-home apartments. 

At the present time a housing project is underway at James Connally Air 
Base which consists of 500 homes on the base. 

These homes will be ready in the near future. You can see that there is no 
housing shortage in Waco, Tex. 

Hoping that this is the information that you desire, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rarpn R. Worr, 
Mayor, City of Waco. 


Crry oF AKRoN Onto, 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW, 
Akron, Ohio, January 30, 19538. 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: After a long battle at Washington the city of Akron was finally 
able to bring about decontrol of rents in our city. 

The city council first turned down an ordinance to extend rent control beyond 
September 30, 1952. The Federal Government a few hours before rent control 
would have expired on September 30, 1952, at the instigation of the local rent- 
control office, had Akron declared a critical area, which extended rent control. 

Promptly thereafter Akron put through an ordinance to take rent control out 
of the critical area. After kicking this ordinance around the Federal depart- 
ments for 30 days, rent controls were taken off in Akron in November 1952. A 
few weeks later the critical area was lifted in this district. 

The people in Akron have been overwhelmingly opposed to rent control. 

It is my opinion that our city is much better off without controls. Our ex- 
perience in Akron shows no confusion or hardship by reason of decontrol. 

City officials in Akron have received no complaints whatever since decontrol. 

I have checked the court records and I find fewer evictions since decontrol than | 
before. 

The raises in rents when made have been reasonable and we have received no 
complaints concerning exorbitant rent increases. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy E. BRowne, 
Director of Law. 


HaMMonpn, INp., December 31, 1952. 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Strs: In reply to your letter of December 29 relative to the effects of 
rent decontrol in the city of Hammond. 

(1) I am unable to give you the correct number of rental units in the com- 
munity although a number of apartments and flats advertised in our local paper 
each evening has increased tremendously since rent decontrol. 
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(2) There were a surprisingly small number of complaints regarding the 
exorbitant rent increases, and the overwhelming majority of rental property 
owners nade very reasonable adjustments. 

(3) Evictions did not increase after decontrol. 

(4) The percentage average increases after decontrol was from 10 to 15 
percent. 

(5) There was considerable confusion by landlords after decontrol but hard- 
ship remained at a minimum. 

(6) It is my opinion that the city is better off without controls. 

(7) IT would be in tavor of rent decontrols in Hammond. 

Trusting that this is the information you desire, 1 remain 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON C. ANDERSON, Mayor, 


NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Subject: Query on rent control 
Mayor or BELLEVILLE, 
Belleville, 1. 

Iyear MAyor: The National Apartment Owners Association is attempting to 
make an unbiased survey on what happened in the large cities of this country 
when rents were decontrolled. It was felt that the mayor of a municipality 
would be the best source of such information. 

There is today a great need for such information. Statistics gathered by 
the rent office on the one hand, or real-estate interests on the other have fre- 
quently been suspect. But the Mayor, doing what is best for his city, has his 
finger on the pulse of his community and we believe can best and most fairly 
judge the ultimate results of any such action in his community. This infor- 
mation is vitally necessary in order to properly direct the thinking of the new 
administration. 

We have included a number of queries for your consideration. We would 
like to bave you answer as many of them as you can from such knowledge or 
reports that.you have at hand. Frankly, being able to see that problem as a 
whole, we believe your own opinions based on your experience are the most 
important. 

Number of rental units in community—1,000. 

Number of complaints concerning exorbitant rent increases—Only two made 
to this office. 

Did evictions increase after decontrol?—No., 

Percentace average increase after decontrol—There has been a drop. 

Did vacancies increase after decontrol ?7—No. 

(Was there more advertising of available, rentals units after decontrol?) 

Was there a lot of confusion or hardship after decontrol?—No. 

Is the city better off without controls?—Yes. 

If the question came up again, would you be in favor of having your city 
decontrolled?—Yes. 

Any other comments?—Because of new Wherry project at Scott Air Force 
Base, we have more vacant rental properties at the present time. But within 
the next few months this will not be true as those living far from the Field 
are moving closer and these vacant places will soon be filled. 

We realize that this is a great deal to ask of a busy and important person in 
your position. Nevertheless these questions can only be properly answered hy 
a person at your level in your community. Your answers are of tremendous im- 
portance nationally to say nothing of the large number of communities still 
under rent control in the country. 

Will you please forward your replies to National Apartment Owners Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

And may we further impose on your goodwill by asking that you answer as 
soon as possible—by return mail, if convenient. 

We want you to know that we will appreciate your efforts in forwarding this 
valued information which will be of great help in determining policy on rent 
control at the national level. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Henry Du LAURENCE, Jr., 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
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Crry oF Royan Oak, MICH., 
January 12, 1953. 
Mr. Henry Du LAURENCE, Jr., 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
National Apartment Owners Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Str: In reply to your recent request on rent control within the city of 
Royal Oak, Lam forwarding the following information : 

Number of rental units in community—500, 

Number of complaints concerning exorbitant rent increases—-No information. 

Did evictions increase after decontrol?—No information. 

Percentage average increase after decontrol—10 to 25 percent. 

Did vacancies increase after decontrol—No. 

(Was there more advertising of available rental units after decontrol?)—Same. 

Was there a lot of confusion or hardship after decontrol ?—No. 

Is the city better off without controls ?—Yes, 

If the question came up again, would you be in favor of having your city decon- 
trolled:—Yes (at the start). 

Any other comments ?—Inasmueh as this was put on in Washington, it should 
have been removed by the Federal Government, and not the local units. 

Very truly yours, 
Vernatp Horn, Mayor. 


Ciry or Wyanporre, Micn., Jantary 20, 1953. 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : Regarding your questionnaire concerning the effect of decontrol 
of rents in Wyandotte, the following represent, to the best of my knowledge, 
accurate answers to the questions listed below : 

41) Number of rental units in Wyandotte: 4,732 (figure supplied by ORS). 

(2) Number of complaints concerning exorbitant rent increases : Few—2 or 3. 

(3) Did evictions increase after decontrol?—No; remained about the same. 

(4) Percentage average increase after decontrol: Increased about 10 to 15 


percent. 
(5) Did vacancies increase after decontrol ?—No appreciable change in vacan- 
cies. 


(6) Was there a lot of confusion or hardship after decontrol7—No. 

(7) Is the city better off without controls ?—Yes, generally speaking. 

(S) If the question came up again, would you be in favor of having your city 
decontrolled Yes. 

It should be noted that Wyandotte has very little in the way of large multiple 
dwellings—mostly 2- or 3-family rental units. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E. Krecer, Mayor. 


County or Kent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 30, 1952. 
ERNEST ANSTED, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Str: This is to report to you the effect of the lifting of rent controls and 
eviction controls in Kent County as reflected in the cuseload of evictions here in 
the eviction court. 

In the first 60 days following the end of controls we had a flurry of evictions, 
but after that period and ever since our eviction causes have diminished to 
nearly one-third, 

So far as this court is concerned, we are well off without controls upon rent 
or evictions, and Iandlord-tenant relations are much better now than ever. 

Very truly yours, 
WALLACE WAALKES, Jr., 
Circuit Court Commissioner. 
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Crry oF Raptips, Mic#., 
January 21, 19538. 
Mr. Ernest J. ANSTED, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DeEaR Mr. ANSTED: The city commission took action to decontrol rents in the 
city of Grand Rapids sometime ago. 

In my opinion, there is no desire on the part of the people generally in Gyand 
Rapids to have rent control again. 

There may have been a few instances of hardship at the time the actual de- 
control took place, but I think everything has settled down now, and we are 
getting along very nicely without controls. 

Very truly yours, 
LesTer C. Dorrr, 
City Comuniissioner. 


City or HIGHLAND PArkK, MicH. 
Jantary 26, 1954 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, 
(Attention: Mr. Henry Du Laurence, Jr. 
Chairman, Legislative Committee.) 

DEAR Mr. Du Lavrence: I am sorry that we are not in a position to give you 
factual information on a citywide basis of what has happened to the rents in our 
community since decontrol,. 

I have personally talked with the managers of a number of large apartment- 
house buildings, and in a number of instances they have given increases on the 
basis of what they considered were fair. In several other instances the manage 
ment company indicated that they had a number of inequities that were forma- 
tions into the rent structure that have since been equalized. An isolated number 
of instances came to my attention in which it was my personal feeling that 
gouging had detinitely taken place. 

In most instances this occurred in buildings that were owned by individuals and 
broken up into light-housekeeping units. There is some evidence already that 
the rental market is beginning to ease upa bit. If there is any continuation of 
the easing of the rental market, supply and demand will soon enter the picture. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. SMITH, Mayor. 


Ciry OF LANSING, 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
January 15, 1953. 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : The following information is submitted relative to your inquiry on 
rent control : 

Q. Number of rental units in community ?—A,. 8.500, 

Q. Number of complaints concerning exorbitant rent increases?’—Our office 
received very few complaints after decontrol. 

Q. Did evictions increase after decontrol?—A, No. 

Q. Percentage average increase after decontrol?—A. About 10 percent. 

Q. Did vacancies increase after decontrol? (Was there more advertising of 
available rental units after decontrol?)—A. We believe there were a few more 
vacancies immediately after decontrol and a slight increase in advertising of 
available rental units. 

Q. Was there a lot of confusion or hardship after decontrol?—A. No. 

Q. Is the city better off without controls?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the question came up again, would you be in favor of having your city 
decontrolled?—A,. Yes. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, and hope that it will be of value 
to you in making your survey. 

Yours very truly, 
W. Creco, Mayor. 
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Economy Toor & MACHINE Co., 
Muskegon, Mich, January 26, 1953. 
Mr. Henry Du LAvURENCE, Jr., 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, National Apartment Owners Association, 
Ine., Washington, 

Dear Mr. Du Laurence: When we decontrolled rents approximately a year 
and a half or 2 years ago, we inspected very carefully the various sections of 
the city and we found there were a few adjustments—some of them very worth 
while and very much needed, In the rent, however, on an average we don’t 
believe it has gone up more than 5 percent. There were no mass evictions and 
no exorbitant increases in rent except in one or two cases. We therefore feel 
our city is much better in our present situation and that there is no need for 
rent control. 


Yours very truly, 
J. E. Mrepenporp, 


Mayor, City of Muskegon. 


Crry COUNCIL OF THE ClITy oF LOS ANGELES, 
January 21, 1953, 
NATIONAL APARTMENT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am directing this communication to you as it is my under- 
standing that there is the possibility of a new rent-control bill being presented 
in Congress prior to the April 30 expiration of the present law. As you are 
perhaps well aware, our city was the scene of a bitter fight a few years ago 
when action was taken by our city council to decontrol rents in this area. If 
you will forgive a personal reference, it was I who introduced the resolution 
to decontrol rents in the city of Los Angeles. I was joined by 9 of my colleagues 
out of a total of 15 councilmen, and after a bitter fight with Mr. Tighe Woods, 
then Federal Housing Expediter, who refused to perform the duty imposed upon 
him by law to sign our resolution, we were finally successful. 

According to authentic information, which has been made available to me, 
there were 360,000 rental units in Los Angeles in 1950. The number of com- 
plaints received, when our city was decontrolled, were very small. As was to 
be expected, there was a flurry for a week or two with some of the proponents 
of rent control getting their names in the papers, but all of the dire predictions 
of people being thrown into the streets, etc., turned out to be a figment of 
someone’s imagination. 

Ivictions rose to 400 in the month of Jannary after decontrol, The Housing 
Expediter had predicted evictions by the thousands. The majority of the eviction 
actions were actually on the part of the United States Government who operate 
only a small fraction of the rental units in Los Angeles. The United States 
Government has consistently been the chief evictor in Los Angeles, Evictions 
gradually tapered off to only the usual small number. 

Immediately after decontrel, there was an increase in the number of vacancies. 
There has since then been a gradual decrease of vacancies: however, there is 
a sufficient number of vacant units to more than accommodate our increased 
population. 

There were attempts to create much confusion after decontrol, but those 
attempts were thwarted as a result of the fact that the rental increases were in 
general nominal and not at all in accordance with the dire predictions of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter. Few, if any, hardship cases are known to have 
developed, and the whole thing was quickly forgotten after the passage of a 
month or two. 

Incidentally, Los Angeles is better off without rent controls. The hoarding 
of controlled units has been stopped and the normal development of housing 
within the community has been permitted to go ahead. Landlord and tenant 
are free to bargain in what is once again a competitive market; the relationship 
between landlord and tenant has been immeasurably improved. Rental prop- 
erties which had been permitted to run down under rent control have been 
rehabilitated with few exceptions. The number of newly constructed rental 
units has been phenomenal and rental units which had been held off the market, 
when controls were in effect, are now available. 
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I think I can safely say that the council of the city of Los Angeles would again 
vote in favor of city decontrol, if the matter came up for consideration in view 
of our experience. 

From a political standpoint, it may interest you to know that when our action 
was taken we were in an election year. Of the 10 councilmen who voted to 
decontrol, 9 were reelected at the primaries. The only 1 of the 10 who was 
defeated was not defeated on the rent-control issue; of the councilmen who 
voted against decontrolling of rents, 2 were defeated. I think this should be 
indicative of the fact that the American people, contrary to the thinking of 
many politicians, are definitely against economic controls—only in cases of dire 
necessity. It is inconceivable that there are any areas left in the country where 
swollen populations require rent control which inflicts such an unfair burden 
upon the few whose thrift has been the means of acquiring a piece of rental 
property. 

I could write at much greater length, but hope that the above will give you 
something to use in combating any effort to extend rent controls. If additional 
information is required, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Yours sincerely, 
CRONK, 
Chairman, State, County, and Federal Affairs Committee. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. William Schmidt, president of the Apartment 
Owners League, is our next witness. We are glad to have you with us, 
Mr. Schmidt, and you may proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SCHMIDT, PRESIDENT, PROPERTY 
OWNERS LEAGUE 


Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William Schmidt. I am president of the Property Owners 
League. I thank you for the opportunity of being heard again and 
I hope that this is definitely the last time that it shall be necessary to 
come before you and raise my voice in protest against this type of 
legislation. 

For the first time in 20 years we have had a decisive election. The 
people of America indicated as clearly as it is possible for a people 
to indicate their intentions by marking an “X” on a ballot that they 
are definitely desiring the ship of state to go in a different direction. 

The vote last November definitely represented a repudiation of cer- 
tain habits of the Government. For 20 years the powers of the Gov- 
ernment have been constantly increased and, likewise, the powers of 
the people have been constantly diminished. In addition to this, the 
amount of taxation has become a constantly increasing part of a 
constantly increasing national income. 

On the basis of the principles and purposes advocated by both sides 
during the past campaign, we can only reach the conclusion that the 
people voted definitely in favor of free enterprise and the elimination 
of all control. The fact that the American people are particularly 
displeased with rent control has been illustrated through the develop- 
ment of the conditions that were possible because of the local option 
features that were contained in the last few amendments of the rent 
control law. 

Over 800 communities in these United States have freed themselves 
from rent control. There is not a single instance on record where any 
community, once it had freed itself from this miserable curse of rent 
control, has ever demanded that the Government should come back 
ynd reestablish rent control. The past administration of the Office of 
Price Stabilization has repeatedly and on numerous occasions tried 


| 
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to reestablish rent controls in such areas under the pretense that they 
were critical defense areas and suffering from a housing shortage. 

In every case the local government in the communities involved has 
immediately decontrolled the ¢ onununity. Several conspicuous exam- 
ples of this are Hammond, Ind.; East Chicago, Ind.; Davenport, 
lowa: Rockford, Tl. ; and especially Milwaukee, Wis. 

In the latter city the administration thought that it could favorably 
affect the popular vote; therefore it brought about the reestablishment 
of rent control in this city by action of the Federal Government just 
prior to November 4, 1952. 

By the middle of December the C ity Conneil of Milwaukee voted 
by a vote of 25 to 2 to hold a public hearing, and a week or two later 
the city council voted by a vote of 22 to 5 to yend Federal rent controls 
at once, so the city of Milwaukee is again very happy to enjoy freedom. 

Even in my own city, the city of Chicago, the cry is always made 
that we are supposed to have such a terrific housing shortage and 
that freeing the city from rent control would have the most unsatis- 
factory results and bri ing about chaotic conditions. 

One suburb after another has taken the step to decontrol, such as 
Cicero, Oak Park, Evanston, and many others: and nowhere is there 
a noticeable effect on the general satisfaction of the people with this 
condition. 

A short time ago an appeal was made before the Cook County Rent 
Advisory Board to free furnished units from rent control and the 
board was also besieged by the CIO and various social workers with 
apprehensive claims that a terrible condition would result. 

However, the amount of vacancy in sleeping rooms was so large and 
so apparent that even the Cook County Rent Advisory Board freed 
that particular classification from control, As usual, there has been 
no noticeable effect and all the dire predictions that have been made 
have proven to be completely unfounded. 

The city of Detroit was blessed with having a very courageous 
council and last September this council by a vote of 5 to + voted to end 
Federal rent control in this busy CLO manufacturing city of Detroit. 
Over 50,000 letters and telephone calls were sent to the city hall and 
great commotion existed prior to the making of this decision. The 
usual dire predictions of chaotie conditions and tremendous hardships 
on the population were stated over and over again, but, as T mentioned 
before, the city council was courageous enough to give testimony to 
its belief in the American people and in a free economy and voted to 
decontrol the city. 

I think I can no more effectively illustrate the absurdity of the 
calamity howlers. who predict disaster if we should get a little breath 
of freedom in these United States than by quoting the: following article 
from the Detroit Free Press. 

By the way, this was about 2 months after they decontrolled : 

The anticipated deluge of complaints after Common council lifted rent controls 
has never materialized, 

The councilmen and almost everyone else involved have expressed amazement 
at the lack of complaints and trouble since controls went off nearly 2 months ago. 

A flood of some 50,000 letters and telephone calls poured into the city hall 
before the council finally voted 5 to 4 to end controls. 

The council majority tried but could not hide the fact that they were worried 
stiff over the possible results of their action. 
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But now, when enough time has passed to make some sort of appraisal, they'll 
tell you they are “absolutely amazed” at the way in which controls died without 
riot or serious threat of political upheaval. 

The surprising failure of landlords and tenants to get into a general war is 
shown conclusively in the number of eviction cases handled by the Wayne County 
Circuit Court commissioners. 

There has been no appreciable increase in such cases since controls were lifted, 
said F.1D. Hogan, clerk of the court. 

“We find,” Hogan said, “that a vast majority of landlords and tenants are 
pretty nice people who can work out their problems fairly and peaceably.” 

Council President Louis C. Miriani, who voted against lifting controls, said 
his office had received no complaints in weeks and few imtuediately after the 
bitterly disputed council action. 

Other councilmen on both sides of the fence were in agreement that never lad 
such a hot issue become so cold so fast after a decision had been made 

Miss Clara Papineau, who handles complaints in the city cle ‘Tk's office, and Mrs 
Eleanor Miller, assigned to the council's general offices, said the “beefs have been 
practically nil.” 

Less optimistic than most others was Councilwoman Mary V. Beck, who 

yanted controls continued with some modification, 

“T do not believe that the full impact of ending rent controls has vet been felt 
by the general public,” she declared. She said she was receiving several protests 
daily. 

It is the same story everywhere. As soon as rent control is released, 
there is no more housing shortage. 

Talking about chaotic conditions, such conditions prevail wherever 
rent control is in effect. In such cities, there is no rhyme or reason for 
the rentals that are charged. Decontrolled appartments and sneak 
conversions are receiving a ridiculously high rental while controlled 
accommodations are receiving a rental of Jess than they are worth, 
When rent controls are removed there is immediately an adjustment 
slightly upward for the decent accommodations, and the sneak con- 
versions and undesirable properties sufler a reduction in rental, and 
there is an increase in vacancy immediately. 

Before rent control is removed, the density of oecupancy is equally 
chaotic and erratic. In some large apartments, there are just 1 or 
2 persons living and many very small apartments are overcrowded 

. 
by famihes who have one or more children. As soon as rent control 
is removed the total available space is more efficiently used by the 
population. The pressure is greatly diminished, and all of the land- 
lords are subjected at once to greatly increased competition. 

Maybe you say, why do we want to have decontrol? Well, first of all, 
regardless of any compensation we may receive for our property, we 
want to know whether these properties belong to us or to the public, 
and it is about time that vou gentlemen make up your minds as to 
whether vou believe that this is a country that has an institution of 
private property. If the public need the properties that we have, 
let the pubhie purchase these properties and let the taxpayers carry 
the burden. Why should citizen A be allowed to have citizen B carry 
this burden and take care of his difficulties / 

If we believe that our citizens are not supposed to stand on their 
feet, that they are entitled to any assistance in the matter of housing or 
anything else, let this assistance be provided from the public treasuries 
and from public agencies, and let the burden be placed upon all of 
the people in an equit: able manner 

There is no excuse to expect the owner of private property to per- 
form a public service on terms that are not satisfactory to him and im 
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the making of which he has no choice. No one is compelled, presum- 
ably, to provide housing accommodations for another citizen. Nor- 
mally, we admit that the man who owns property should use it any 
way he sees fit, and rent it on terms satisfactory to him or leave it 
vacant. 

Now, gentlemen, is there any logical reason why a property owner 
should be deprived of his rights because, we will say, that 20,000 
or 50,000 people who lived elsewhere decide to move into his commun- 
ity? If the citizen provided an excess housing accommodation, the 
community has no right to use these accommodations for public 
purposes just because other citizens decided to enter this community. 

Is there any rhyme, reason, or justice in that kind of a procedure, or 
that kind of reasoning? 

I say to you, gentlemen, that whether we get rid of rent control 
or not is relatively unimportant if we do not get rid of this vicious 
principle that assumes that by majority vote you can simply take 
what belongs to citizen A and sacrifice it for the so-called public 
welfare. 

Either let us destroy the institution of private property, let us 
nationalize all of the homes and all of the buildings, or let us restore 
freedom. Remove the chain that you have continuously placed upon 
the owners of private property and restore their inalienable rights. 
Of course, any child having the slightest knowledge of the working 
of economic law would know that this very reestablishment of the 
unrestricted right of the individual property owner would result in 
the greatest possible good. 

There are no classes in America. There are no tenants and no 
landlords in the fixed sense of the word as there used to be in the 
ancient days of the landlords and serfs. Today, a man may be a 
tenant today and landord tomorrow, or vice versa in this great country 
of ours, likewise, the relation of employer and employee is not by any 
means permanent. It is merely a transition in the average Ameri- 
can’s life. In their youth, most of the American people are tenants 
and they are also employees. As they gain in age, wisdom, and ex- 
perience, and accumulate some savings, many of these former em- 
ployees become employers and businessmen, and many of these former 
tenants become landlords. 

Any of these policies that our Government has followed in the past, 
such as one control, rent control, and public housing merely try to 
fix people in a position of, let us call it, inferiority as tenants or em- 
ployees instead of developing gradually or having an incentive to 
develop into independent employers, businessmen, or property owners. 

Therefore, I urge you not to place another rent-control law on the 
statute books. Reestablish freedom in these United States every- 
where. 

In closing, T would like to say a word about standby controls. The 
theory behind them is that controls are effective, and, of course, it is 
just a theory. We have had nothing but price controls since 1942 
and we have had more inflation since 1942 than this Nation ever ex- 
perienced at any time in its history. 

I think that the history of price, wage, and rent control legislation 
merely confirms the statement that it just cannot be done, that it is 
totally ineffective, and that it creates inferior conditions to those that 


are prevailing when we give every citizen the right to make his own 

decisions instead of taking orders from the Government. 

Besides that, standby controls are supposed to become effective 
when and if we have a war. I see no reason why we should do noth- 
ng but prepare for war. I think that is one of the surest ways to lose 

a war is to anticipate it for a long period of time and strain every 
nerve to prepare for an imaginary battle that may never arrive. 

Let us meet tomorrow’s problem tomorrow and take care of today’s 
problem today, so please do not consider the matter of standby con- 
trols. 

The long-range effect of rent control has been very detrimental to 
the development of the city of Chicago. The effect of this has been 
described in a very interesting little pamphlet entitled “Chicago's 
Road to Ruin” which has been distributed and is before you. 

. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record a photograph of 
a picture, back of the yards, made 2 weeks ago, on Sunday morning 
at 12 o'clock. 

The location is 49th Street on the south side, one block east of Ash- 
land Avenue, and looking north. Now, these pictures show the 
typical conditions, how the people back of the vards live. 

They have 1- and 2-story frame houses, and there must be a large 
percentage of owners among them. You will see the curbs lined 
solidly, as far as you can see, with antomobiles that compare favorably 
with the average automobiles anywhere in this country. 

There are plenty of television aerials, but the photograph, the scale 
is so small that they are not too noticeable unless you take a magnify- 
ing glass. 

The statement has been made that some of these places don’t have 
any bathtubs. I would like to state that 1 went—that I read just 
recently that we have more automobiles in this country than we have 
bathtubs. I don’t see why that should be any matter of anybody’s 
public concern. Anybody that can buy an automobile can certainly 
buy a bathtub if he wants one. 

I thank you. 

The Crairman. I do not believe Mr. Schmidt that we can put the 
photographs in the record. 

< Mr. Scumipr. If vou will just circulate the picture among the mem- 
bers of the committee, I will be very happy. 

The Cramman. Mr. O'Hara ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Schmidt, despite our very warm personal friend- 

: ship, and my very high regard for you as an able as well as militant 
representative of the people who own small property, I take it that 
you are not very happy seeing me here. 

Mr. Scumupr. I think, with all due regards to your personal quali- 
fications as a very charming person, you are absolutely correct. [am 
very sorry you are back here. 

Mr. O’Hara. I was fishing for that a little bit, because we like one 
another so well that I thought on the personal side you would say 
something like that. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, indeed. Iam very happy to sav so. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, Mr. Schmidt, you appeared here in my absence 
in the 82d Congress. 

Mr. Scumupr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O'Hara. And may I read from what you said on page 1686 of 
the hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency, House 
of Representatives, part 54 

Mr. Scumipr. T shall be very flattered if you would so do, 

Mr. O'Hara (reading) : 

Please consider the last election, And you will notice that primarily every 
udvocate of rent control was suowed under,  \Witness the defeat of two of the 
tiost powerful Members of the Senate— 
and you named two of them. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara (reading) : 

In ay hometown, four Democratic advocates of rent control, prominently led 
by Barrett O'Hara, went down in defeat becuuse of their advocacy of rent 
control, 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O Hara. Now, let’s go back to 1948. You knew that in 1948 mv 
platform included housing and rent control. Did you, sir 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. And in 1948, on that platform IT was elected with a 
majority of 6900, is that right 4 

Mr. Scumupr. [take your word for the figures. You were elected; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you recall that Governor Dewey carried the dis- 
trict by a substantial majority. 

Mr. Scumipr. T wouldn't know about that. 

Mr. O'Hara. You recall, don't you, that my election in 1948  re- 
sulted in a district carried by the Republican Presidential nominee é 

Mr. Scumipr. wouldn't know that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, in 1950, did you know that T ran some 45,000 
votes ahead of the low man on my ticket, and that my platform again 
included housing and rent control? Did you know that ? 

Mr. Scumipr. No, I only know you ran behind your friend and 
competitor. 

Mr. O'Hara. Did you know that in 1950, when my platform in- 
cluded rent control and better housing, that I received, in the pro- 
portionate vote on sheriff of Cook County and Congressman, the 
largest vote of any democratic candidate for Congress in Cook Coun- 
tv’ Did you know that? 

Mr. Scumipr. No, but IT have made some studies of the percentage 
of the votes received in 1950, as compared with 1948, and I found 
that all of the Republican Congressmen received a larger percentage 
increase, compared with their previous vote, than all of the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. 

I remember I made the tabulation of that. I don’t recall just exactly 
where you stood, but I would say that even if you received an increase 
in 1950, that percentagewise, that increase was less than the per- 
centagewise increase of, say, Richard Hoffman, or some of the other 
Republicans. 

Mr. O'TLara. Yes, sir. All Republican candidates in Cook County 
received a larger prope ionate vote, didn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. O'Hara. That stemmed from the unprecedented emotionalism 
attending the contest for a county office, did it not ? 
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Mr. Scumipr. Well, that is a question, Mr, O'Hara, T remember that 
election of the sheriff, and that was one of the factors, undoubtedly, 
and of course, about all elections, there are so many hundreds of dif- 
ferent reasons why one citizen or another might vote one way or the 
other, that it is very hard to make any generalization. 

But I would say that my opinion was that anybody—not only you— 
had an awful lot better chance to succeed in being elected on a plat- 
form of rent control and public housing 6 or 5 years ago, let’s say, on 
the New Deal platform, and today, L think it is a great handicap to 
have a New Deal platform. 

Mr. O'Hara.-All right. Then let’s get back to the year 1952, No- 
vember. 

Mr. Scumipr. All right. 

Mr. O'Hara. Were you at all familiar with my campaign ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. I am very anxious to get the figures and study them. 

Mr. O'Hara. You may have heard somebody say in the fall of 1952 
that Barratt O'Hara was for rent control. You may have heard it 
from sound trucks. You may have seen some of the literature that 
Barratt O'Hara was for better housing and rent control. Did you? 

Mr. Scumipr. No, I live on the north side, but you, would you tell 
me, because I want to find out very badly, by how many votes did 
you beat your opponent / 

Mr. O'Hara. We are going to get to that. 

Mr. Scumipr. Good, 

Mr. O'Hara. I want you to know it, but only as a friendly service 
of one friend to another in setting you right on the political con- 
clusions vou voiced in my absence in 1951. 

Mr. Scnmipr. No, I am looking for the information. 

Mr. O'Hara. My campaign was known to every voter in the dis- 
trict, that ] was for rent control until the housing : hortage was taken 
care of and the stability of real estate was secured against another 
devastating smash. 

Mr. Scumipr. Right. How did you make out. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, vou want to know how much I won by, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Scumipr. Tam very anxious to find out. 

Mr. O'Hara. You will admit it wasn’t a Democratic landslide year, 
won't you‘ 

Mr. Scumipr. [admit that, very much. In fact, surprised at 
your reelection, 

Mr. O'Hara. I am one of the 4 or 5 Democrats in the 83d Congress 
that unseated a sitting Republican. You know that? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir; I know that. 

Mr. O'Hara. And among the issues were better housing, and the 
continuance of rent control until it was safe to remove it. My ma- 
jority, Mr. Schmidt, if vou have not looked it up, was in excess of 
5,000, Again, Tam emphasizing my only reason for bringing up the 
subject is to correct your conclusion that the people of my district are 
opposed to rent control when necessary. 

Mr. Scuminr. Yes, sir, well, listen, that 5.900 translated into per- 
centage would mean you got some where around 51 or 52 percent of 
the vote in the district. 

Mr. O'Hara. It meant I got a lot of Republican votes, and T am 
representing, in the 83d Congress, a lot of Republicans as well as a 
lot of Democrats. 
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Mr. Scumipr., That is not the way I heard it. 

Mr. O’Hara. And now that the election is over we are neither 
Democrats nor Republicans, as far as supporting our President in 
gathering storms. I think he should have the authority to control, 
recontrol, or decontrol, as emergencies or situations may arise. 

You don’t go that far with me in your confidence in the President ? 

Mr. Scumipr, No, I would like to be agreeable but I cannot be agree- 
able with vou on that. 

Mr. O'Hara. You have confidence in our President, have you not ? 

Mr. Scumipr. No, I don’t have the confidence that he has any busi- 
ness to run my life. TI believe Tam the architect of my own career 
and I don’t want him or anybody else to mess with it. 

Mr. O'Hara. You believe that a landlord has a God-given right to 
get all he can get out of his property ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Listen, I believe either that that landlord owns the 
property or not. T cannot conceive of a qualified property right, that 
you say this lead pencil is my lead pencil, but if Mr. Eisenhower in 
his wisdom would decide to take this away from me, why he can do so 
anytime. IT may give it tohim. Iam not saying not. But I say, I 
will fight him. 

Now, if instead of taking that lead pencil, you pass a law taxing 
all the people equally, and you take $1,000 or $2,000 a year away 
from me, Tam not objecting. But if you want to say, by a law, that 
I must give this lead pencil to some other citizens, even if you were 
to sav I must put that lead pencil in the Public Treasury, and you 
distribute it to somebody else, 1 will go along with you on that, but 
I don’t want the President of the United States, or the Congress of 
the United States, to have the power to tell a single citizen what he 
shall do with his property, or with his life, or with his time, or who 
he shall work for, or what agency he shall work for. 

They can tax him, they can draft him into the Army, but they can- 
not make him a servant of a fellow citizen, unless he chooses to render 
him his services, and that is what is being done by this tyve of 
legislation. 

The Congress abdicates the legislative power, and says, “Well, here, 

ou do whatever is fair or whatever is unfair” and you give it to some 
farcnucat, and he can decide as to whether I shall have my inalienable 
rights or not. I don’t go for that sort of thing, and T don’t mean to 
say anything disrespectful about Mr. Eisenhower, although I have 
expressed my view in this, and all of you gentlemen may have a chance 
to read this copy, and this is what I say about Mr. Eisenhower and his 
statement about rent control. 

I said that he wasn’t in the country very much and probably doesn’t. 
know what the conditions are, and that his advisers were either ma- 
licious or ignorant. That is what I told Mr. Eisenhower in a personal 
letter, because if he were informed, he wouldn't have made a state- 
ment like he made in his state of the Union message. 

Mr. O'Hara. Which of the President’s advisers, Mr. Schmidt, would 
you say are ignorant, and which are malicious ? 

Mr. Scumipr. I would say that those people that advised him to 
take that rent-control attitude are. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, Mr. Schmidt, when I get to go back to Chicago 
I will do you a service. 

Mr. Scumipr. Thank you. 
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Mr. O'Hara. All of the members of your association that come to 
see me and ask me how you acted, I will tell them that you came down 
here and you told the Congress and you told the President just what 
you thought of them. 

Mr. Scumipr. Thank you. 

Mr. O'Hara. And you insisted on the right of the landlord to wring 
out all the money he could from his property. 

Mr. Scumipr. Now, wait. I am even satisfied that you pass a law 
that the landlord can’t rent his property, that it must remain vacant. 
But I will fight you when you say that I have to give this piece of 
property that belongs to me to somebody else, whether I want to or not. 
You can even have me put in the Public Treasury. I will send you the 
deed to the property. But I do object, that a man that can well afford 
it, that makes $150 a week. or more, that I should house him for $37.50, 
and that I should furnish him with light, heat, and janitor service and 
maid service. [ don’t care about the price. If this man were a poor 
guy, ‘hat didn’t know where to go, or how to live, why, we landlords 
have done more charity than all the rest of the population together, in 
those years of 1930 to 1940, when we had 20 and 25 percent vacancies. 

Why, landlord after landlord has carried people for a month or 2 
or 3, or 6, and IT know many cases where tenants have lived there a 
whole year and haven’t paid 1 penny of rent, and the landlord hasn’t 
evicted them because he knew it didn’t make much difference anyway, 
we were in a condition of national distress, and there was unemploy- 
ment and these men were doing the best they could. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Schmidt, I think you should do this when you 
go back to Chicago: Tell the people back there how considerate the 
chairman of this committee has been permitting vou and me to talk at 
such lengths. It should be heartening to the people to know that when 
there are issues that concern them, and they send representatives to 
speak for them that through such men as the chairman of this com- 
mittee, they are given a full hearing. 

Mr. Scumipt. I shall be very happy to do so, 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take up too much time, but I would 
like to make one more statement in connection with that, Mr. O'Hara. 
I have time and time again stated in public meetings, to the property 
owners, I said to them: “This paper that vou work for so hard, this 
title to your property, I wouldn't give vou a nickel for. The rights 
of public property have been almost completely submerged in the 
United States. But there is one thing you still have. You have the 
unrestricted right of free speech, free assembly, free press. You can 
appear on the radio, you can organize, you can petition your Govern- 
ment, and in that line you have not suffered any restriction of your 
inalienable rights, and if you will exercise those rights, you will get 
your property rights back to where they should be.” 

And I will be very glad to mention Mr. Wolcott’s name, and that 
of all of you gentlemen, and I appreciate this opportunity to blow off 
steam before this body. 

I thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CHarrman. I want to thank Mr. O’Hara for his very gracious 
remarks and I want to thank you, Mr. Schmidt, for getting this issue 
of rent control down on a fundamental plane. We have profited by 
it a great deal. At least I have, personally. You do not have to do 
anything in Chicago with respect to me or the other members here. 
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With the exception of Mr. McVey, I do not think the sentiments of 
Chicago influence the vote very much in our respect, but we are very 
glad to have your good will and your suppert. 

Mr. Scumipr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Chairman, I am in receipt of a statement of Mr. 
Larson, president of the Small Property Owners Association in 
Detroit, and he has asked me to petition the committee to have this 
inserted in the record. 

It is a statement of about seven pages, with relation to the rent- 
control situation, the period of decontrol, and the effects thereof. He 
has to appear before the Senate committee next week, and couldn't 
vet away both times to appear personally. 

The Crairman. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record on the premise that if he is not here, Mr, Oakman, as a member 
of the committee, will exercise his right to recommend that it be 
inserted, 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN A, LARSON, PRESIDENT OF THE SMALL Property OWNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT, ON RENT CONTROL, TO THE House BANKING AND CuR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE 


Honorable members of the Committee on Banking and Currency, the organiza- 
tion which IT represent, the Small Property Owners of Detroit, believe that the 
experience of our city should be very significant in guiding the Congress in its 
decisions regarding rent control, because ours is a great industrial city, the 
largest in the country which won freedom from the oppression of rent control 
last September. Detroit has approximately 240,000 rental units; and about 
40 percent of its population live in such accommodations. 

During the weeks and months preceding rent decontrol in Detroit, the members 
of our city council received something like 50,000 separate Communications on the 
subject. Most of these were from the little landlords, who told in harrowing 
detail how they had been denied all semblance of justice by the OPA, the OHE, 
and the ORS. Most of the communications which favored rent control were 
vulgar, threatening, and unsigned, 

It was during this period that Mr. Tighe Woods came to our town to tell 
our city council why the continuation of rent control was inperative. The meet- 
ing at which he appeared was attended by several hundred militant landladies 
who were so infuriated by his remarks that he had to be escorted from the city 
hall under police guard. Among other misstatements, he declared that rents 
in Houston, Tex., rose 93 percent following decontrol, whereas the BLS reveals 
that they rose exactly 359 percent. 

At all events, the battle over rent control waxed hot and furious. We had 
two public hearings in the council auditorium. The property owners had theirs 
first, and so many people came that more than a thousand could not even get 
inside the city hall. We presented a complete and powerful case against rent 
control; and our presentation was authentie and convincing. 

Then, a few days later, the proponents of rent control had their day: The 
speakers represented the CIO, the AFL, the Comimunist-dominated Progressive 
Party, the Trotskyite Socialist Workers Party, and a few nondescript left- 
wingers. Desperate to make a good showing, the CTO spent $5,000 of its mem- 
hers’ money for full-page ads like this in the 8 metropolitan dailies of Detroit, 
imploring tenants to attend the public hearings. They declared that no family 
units would be available after decontrol: that mass evictions would be the order 
of the dav: and that thousands of children would be homeless. They did not 
hesitate to predict that rents would skyrocket from 70 to 200 percent. 

jut the tenants did not fear their landlords as much as the officials of the CIO 
and the ORS feared economic freedom for others; for, in spite of the huge radio 
and newspaper campaign, less than 50 bona fide tenants turned out. Most of 
the seats were occupied by landlords, who sat silent throughout the session; and 
there was never a time when all the seats were filled. The rent control spokes- 
men used every appeal known to the demagog: They even turned the spotlight 
on a large Negro family seated in the balcony, which, they said, had been 
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evicted. They declared that thousands of tenants had already received notices 

of exorbitant rental increases, although they produced no evidence to support 
such statements. And anyone who took their words se riously, would have con 
cluded that nothing less than chaos and rioting in the streets would be the ip 
evitable aftermath of rent decontrol. 

Large delegations from the CIO waited upon the individual members of our 
city council and threatened them with political extinction if they voted against 
rent control. But our council resisted both the threats and the hysteria to which 
they were subjected. 

The Small Property Owners Association of Detroit is unalterably opposed 
to rent control, except during periods of extreme nations emergency, when 
everything else is also controlled in the same way. Rout control is otherwise not 
merely an outrage against the property owner: it is also the creator of slums 
and the destroyer of the tax base in any great city. In addition to that, it leaves 
the tenants in time without decent housing: it destroys the incentive to pro 
vide more rental units; and it fosters a vicious type of public corruption 

In Detroit, rents were turned back to April 1, 1941, which was actually the 
level of 1936.) And then no increase whatever was granted until 1947, when 
& Republican Congress gave us the right to sign voluntary leases at a fifteen 
percent increase; but the landlords had to beg their tenants for this small ad 
Justmewt, and many never got it. In 1951, an additional 5 percent was granted 
In the meantime, the cost of operation had increased 100 percent and wages a 
good deal more than that: the cost of homeownership had increased 210 percent : 
the cost of property repairs had increased approximately 300 percent; and the 
burden of Federal income taxes had increased more than 1,000 percent. But 
according to the ORS, we were rolling in profits. 

Let me try to give you some insight into the workings of the burenueratic 
mind as manifested in the OPA and the ORS. They announced in 1947 that 
they would grant adjustments to cover increased costs of operation and to 
amortize substantial repairs. Pursuant te such promises, | made an appli- 
eation for rental adjustments in my 40-unit building, showing that expenses had 
increased by S86 per month per apartment. They generousiy allowed me an 
increase of S1. 

In 1950, 1 asked whether tiling the recesses over bathtubs would entitle me 
to an increase. They assured me that, since this would be an iniprovement, it 
would do so. I therefore tiled in 15 baths at a cost of S1.200. I made application 
for an adjustment, hoping to get perhaps a dollar on each. Their answer was 
that no increases were possible, since the expenditure involved was not 
“substantial.” 

By 1952 the total costs for major repairs in this building totaled $12,000. As 
the ORS frequently broadcast the information that they would allow rental 
increases for such repairs, allocating the cost over a period of years, I made 
application for a rental adjustment based upon these expenditures. If seemed 
to me that no matter how these figures were twisted, | would be entitled to an 
increase of at least S6 or $7 a month, over and above the 20 percent, which did 
not even cover the increased cost of taxes, insurance, fuel, utilities, custedian’s 
salary, ete. IT was therefore amazed beyond comprehension when my application 
was rejected—after waiting several months. At this | was so upset that L walked 
into the ORS and demanded an explanation; and T refused to leave without one, 
The officials became quite abusive: and they seemed cesperately reluctant to 
give me any reason for their action. However, as | was very stubborn and 
insistent, I was at last ushered into the office of Mr. Morton Barris, chief ORS 
attorney, who had my file brought in. 

He began pointing out why no increase for me was possible. He explained 
that the building required more repairs now than in 1941; but this, he said, 
was because it was growing older. and they were not to blame for that. And, 
since I was responsible for repairs now as then, no allowance could be made 
because of the repairs themselves. However, as their cost had doubled since 
1941, we could compute half of this in determining the rentals, after allocating 
the amount over a long period of time. So, with a $12,000 expenditure, we had 
$6,000 to be allocated over an average 10-year period, or $600 a year; this divided 
by 40 units, would be $15 for each annually; or $1.25 a month. But as this again 
was not “substantial,” no increase whatever was permissible. 

1 listened to this line of reasoning in astonishment. “But then,” I said, “where 
do I get the money to pay for the repairs?” 

“That's your problem, not ours,” he said. “You became a landlord of your 
own free will.” 
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When I presented invoices proving that repairs had advanced in cost, not 
100 percent by 300 percent, he assured me that the ORS headquarters in Wash- 
ington had determined that the 100-percent figure was average and equitable. 

When I showed Mr, Barris that the net income from this well-kept apartment 
building, which could not be replaced today for less than $300,000, had declined 
from $0,000 to $3,000 under rent control, he told me that I could still sell it for 
as much as it cost me; that is, I could recover my cost in 50-cent dollars. 

However, I then went home and made a new application; I found about $4,000 
more in small repairs which I had made over the years, but which I had not 
listed in the previous application, I took my new application directly to Mr. 
Barris, and then, at last, after S months, I got an increase of $750 a year to 
amortize repairs costing $16,000. 

Thousands of people have been driven to insanity, suicide, or murder under 
provocations which seem inconsequential Compared to those which Federal rent 
control has inflicted upon countless Detroit landlords. 

I have cited this personal experience in such detail because I know it is 
similar to that which thousands of others have also had. 

And now, What has been the result of rent decontrol in Detroit? 

Rents, in general have risen, of course: and the average increase is some- 
where between 10 and 20 percent. But, in spite of the present high level of 
industrial activity, there are now twice as many paid ads in the newspapers 
offering rental accolumodations as there ever were under rent control; and 
vacancies are appearing all over town. ; 

For a few days following decontrol, there were some scare headlines and there 
was some newspaper discussion. Members of our council investigated all com- 
plaints concerning rent gouging, but found that almost every one of them was 
phoney, and had been inspired by persons with ulterior motives. 

For months, there has been scarcely a word about the rental problem in the 
Detroit newspapers or over the radio, Where civil war existed before, peace 
and amity have been restored, It is again possible for tenants to find accommo- 
dations in all parts of the city; and rental housing is still the greatest bargain 
to be had in Detroit. Rentals are gradually equalizing, and finding their natural 
level. 

Rent control has died a very quiet and peaceful death. The few newspaper 
articles dealing with it have been entirely favorable to decontrol. In the Detroit 
News of November 9, we read the headline: “Rent rows fail to increase despite 
end of controls.” In his featured column in the Free Press on December 24, 
Mark Beltaire tells how one Jim Dudney, a former violent supporter of rent 
control, was at last compelled to admit to Councilman William Rogell that 
decontrol had occasioned no injustice. And on November 24, the Free Press 
published the following editorial, written by Charles Weber, a staff writer, and 
certainly not under the influence of the landlords: 

“The anticipated deluge of complaints after common council lifted rent con- 
trols has never materialized. 

“The councilmen and almost everyone else involved have expressed ‘amaze- 
ment’ at the lack of complaints and trouble since controls went off nearly 2 
months ago. 

“A flood of some 50,000 letters and telephone calls poured into city hall before 
the council tinally voted 5 to 4 to end rent controls. 

“The council majority tried but could not hide the facet that they were wor- 
ried stiff over the possible results of their action. 

“But now, when enough time has passed to make some sort of appraisal, 
they'll tell you they are ‘absolutely amazed’ at the way in which controls died 
without riot or serious threat of political upheaval. 

“The ‘surprizing’ failure of landlords and tenants to get into a general war 
over rents is shown conclusively in the number of eviction cases handled by the 
Wayne County Circuit Court Commissioners, 

“*There has been no appreciable increase in such cases since controls were 
lifted.’ Hogan, clerk of the court, said. 

“We find,” Hogan added, ‘that a vast majority of landlords and tenants are 
pretty nice people who can work out their problems fairly and peaceably.’ 

“Conncil President Louis C. Miriani, who voted against lifting controls, said 
his office had received no complaints in weeks and few immediately after the 
bitter!y disputed council action. 

“Other councilmen on both sides of the fence were in agreement that never 
had such a ‘hot’ issue become so cold so fast after a decision had been made. 
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“Miss Clara Papineau, who handles complaints in the city clerk’s office, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Miller, assigned to the council's general offices, said the beefs ‘have 
been practically nil’.” 

I hold in my hand a letter dated January 5, 1953, from Circuit Court Com- 
missioner Arthur W. Sempliner—one of our local judges who had the intestinal 
fortitude to throw the OPA out of his courtroom during the war years—in which 
he discusses the current rental situation in Detroit. He says there have been 
very few complaints over rent increases, that evictions have declined, that 
there has been no confusion or hardship, and that peace and harmony between 
landlord and tenant have at last been restored. 

Finally, I have here a letter from the dean of our councilmen, Mr. James 
H. Garlick. He closes his detailed communication with these words: “Unless 
present conditions are drastically changed, I would most certainly vote in favor 
of decontrol of rents if the subject were to come up again.” 

And so, gentlemen, I have given you a truthful and accurate picture of a 
very prosperous Detroit without a housing problem and without rent control. 
To reimpose both now would be like sending a plague into our city. The tenants 
do not ask for it, and no one wants it except the jobholders in the ORS and 
a few others with special axes to grind. And, finally, the reimposition of such 
rent control as we have had means the destruction of rental housing and the 
grandual deterioration of the entire community. 

The Cuaiman. We will now hear from Mr. Joseph L. Meek, Prop- 
erty Owners Association of America, accompanied by Mr. Merle 
Carte, president of this association, and he is going to make the 
presentation. 

All right, Mr. Carte. 


STATEMENT OF MERLE CARTE, PRESIDENT, PROPERTY OWNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Carre. My name is Merle Carte. I am president of the Prop- 
erty Owners Association of America, Inc. 

In appearing on behalf of this association I wish to thank you and 
resent their appreciation and mine in allowing me to appear here 

efore you. 

I am appearing on behalf of this association to express their views 
and opinions as to any further need for rent control beyond April 
30, 1953, as requested in H. R. 2555, H. R. 2680, H. R. 2682, and 
H. R. 2934. 

This association goes on record as standing absolutely opposed in 
principle to further rent controls of any kind beyond April 30, 1953, 
the present expiration date for controls. 

We again hear the plea of an emergency, the same old plea we 
have heard for the past 2 years, by those who merely desire to per- 
petuate themselves in office until they can retire from the Office of 
Rent Stabilization. If we are to satisfy their desires for perpetua- 
tion in office and their imminent retirement therefrom, we can look 
forward to having rent control with us for another generation. 

How could there be a “free economy and free enterprise” when all 
price and wage controls are lifted and further discrimination is prae- 
ticed against the small-property owners who are usually elderly, and 
are widows who have invested their life’s savings up to their last 
penny in low-rental income property ? 

Again and again, in the past years, the Rent Stabilizers and Hous- 
ing Expediters have requested an extension, with the plea that the 
housing emergency is still with us and have succeeded in selling us 
the idea that it should be continued for another year at a tremendous 
cost to the taxpayers. 
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In these times it seems strange to us that where budgets are to be 
trimmed to allow for tax reductions, it appears that the same old habit 
of “tax and spend” and “tax and spend” for the artificially created 
emergencies is permitted to go on. A stop must be made sometime 
and if may as well be now. 

Information disseminating from the Census and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics conclusively proves beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
emergency cited by the Rent Stabilizer is a sham and there is no sem- 
blance of a lack of housing in this country. 

1. The percentage rate “of incre ase in ‘housing is approximately 40 
percent more than the percentage rise of population during the decade 
ending April 1950. 

The total population of the United States increased by 19,028,086 
in ‘the last decade, rising from 131,669.275 on April 1, 1940, to 150,- 
697.361 on April 1. 1950. an increased percentage of 14.5 percent— 
1950 census, released February 25, 1951—as of Janu ary 1, 1953, census 
record population 158.448,000—released by “March 10, 1953. 

In 1950, all dwelling units reached a total of 45,875,000. In 1940, 
all dwelling units reached a total of 37.325470, resulting in a percent- 
age change 1940 to 1950 of a gain of 22.9 percent, census 51950. Added 
to that increase are 3.618.700 additional units constructed from 1950, 
1951, 1952 (BLS figures), or a evand total of 49.493,700 dwelling 
units since 1940, or a dwelling unit for every 3.1 persons living in the 
United States. 

And this does not include conversions and rental property that has 
been, in other words, built without a permit—bootleg property, or 
whatever you might call it. 

In spite of having the greatest amount of housing in the history of 
the country in comparison to its population, the Rent Stabilizer’s 
present position is that we still need more, but at a price lower than 
private industry can furnish it. This means that the owners of rental 
housing built before 1942 must continue to subsidize the rents, inelud- 
ing the rich and indolent, until enough Government-owned public 
housing is constructed to give all the renters exactly what they desire 
at someone else’s expense. Few, if any, legislators in Washington 
could approve such a financially impossible socialistic housing plan. 

There would be no slums or substandard housing if housing were 
placed on an open competitive market and landlords permitted to 
maintain their properties without restraint of unequitable rentals. 

Each year owners have suggested that vacancies being held off the 
market and those that come on the market be decontrolled. They have 
also suggested that all single-occupancy dwellings or large dwellings 
that are not properly oce upied be decontrolled, ‘thus cur ing the mal- 
distribution and the so-called shortage. These suggestions have all 
been vigorously opposed by the Rent Stabilizer and former Expediters. 
It isery vstal clear that the Rent Stabilizer and former Expediters have 
at all times been interested in perpetuating themselves in office. 

Legislators should carefully consider the dangerous evils of con- 
tinuing this law. They should realize that people, when in fear of 
shortages and rising prices, will buy and store more than they need 
of food, clothing, household goods, appliances, tires, and other articles 
that are consumed or quic kly worn out. People will not buy or rent 
more housing than they need except when rent controls make it a rare 
bargain compared with the balance of the price structure. 
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If these are serious times and if we are honestly trying to unify the 
people in an efficient use of our labor and resources, Congress should 
kill rent control, eliminate the Housing and Rent Stabilization Office, 
and allow the people to mutually enter into free contracts on rental 
housing. This will automatically and speedily bring about a large 
extra supply of housing without the use of any new material or labor. 
What could be a more eflicient manner of aiding in our defense effort ¢ 

Any fairminded legislator will agree that the owners of rental prop- 
erty should have had the same position as all other citizens with refer- 
ence to frozen incomes. Their rents should have been based on parity 
or the price index. 

Scores of cities that have had the greatest gains in population in 
comparison to their gains in dwelling units have been decontrolled 
for a considerable length of time. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have issued figures on many decontrolled cities, and they show that 
rents have not risen to anywhere near their former relative position in 
comparison to all other items. 

The Rent Stabilizer and former Expediters have stated publicly 
that it would be a miracle if rents did not double if controls were 
removed. The facts today show that they were trying to perpetuate 
themselves by spreading fear. The courageous legislators who decou- 
trolled these many cities have completely exposed and disproved the 
Rent Expediter’s statements. To my knowledge there has been ap- 
proximately 800 areas decontrolled which have not asked to be recon- 
trolled. 

Decontrol of these cities has brought about the following results: 

No sign of mass evictions, riots, and so forth. 

A modest increase in most 1942 frozen rents. 

No increase in many rents which had formerly had increases over 
the 1942 freeze. 

A reduction in rents on many of the new and decontrolled units. 

Sharing of single occupied units by one or more additional people, 
creating thousands of vacancies for families and actually reducing the 
rents of these individuals. 

Married couples without children vacated large apartments and 
moved into smaller ones vacated by single occupants, thus making 
available large rental units for large families needing them. 

Bringing back on the market thousands of rental units that had been 
held off because of rent control. 

You can pick up a paper from any city in the Nation and find hous- 
ing for rent and for sale in every section of these cities. 

No more begging, buying furniture, black-market bonus, and so 
forth. 

‘Lhe renewal of closer relationship between the owners and renters, 
and the freedom to work out mutually beneficial matters without the 
interference and propaganda of the Housing Stabilizer. 

An increased value of the rental properties, thus justifying increased 
real-estate taxes so badly needed by these cities. Under rent control 
the small homeowner has been taking most of the added tax burden, 
while the renter has taken none. 

Thousands of apartments were vacated by tenants who could atford 
to own property. When their rent subsidy terminated, they quickly 
bought homes. These vacated apartments were then available for 


those families who had to rent. 
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I would like to mention a recent incident that took place before a 
public hearing in the city of Philadelphia, before the city council com- 
mittee, held for the purpose of promulgating a local rent law. 

Jacob Hulett’s (a witness and a member of the Philadelphia County 
Rent Advisory Board) castigation of some property owners as “a 
greedy, avaricious group” touched off an outbreak of boos, catcalls, 
and near-physical violence seldom seen in council hearings. 

During the height of this disorder, John J. Herd, president of the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board, whose organization opposed the ordi- 
nance, tried without success to quiet the audience. It was at this point 
that Mr. Rose, chairman of the council committee, scarcely heard above 
the loud confusion, announced adjournment of the meeting. 

The expressed opinion of Jacob Hulett regarding property owners is 
a good example of what landlords are confronted with throughout 
the country, which creates bad feeling between officials, landlords, and 
tenants—all caused by class legislation such as rent control. 

That a large percentage of the so-called “critical defense areas” 
would not exist today had the laws governing same in the past year 
been administered in accordance with the intent of Congress in enact- 
ing same. The law clearly states that rent controls would automati- 
cally expire September 50, 1952, in all cities, towns, and local areas 
unless the local governing bodies passed a resolution requesting con- 
tinuance of rent control. 

When such local governing bodies in many cities, towns, and areas 
permitted rent control to automatically expire on September 30, 1952, 
these cities, towns, and areas were then immediately declared “criti- 
cal defense rental areas” by the Rent Stabilization Office, and controls 
were reimposed. 

There are now 139 areas in the Nation which have been designated 
“critical defense housing areas” by the Office of Rent Stabilization 
and are covered by rent-control laws for practically all types of rental 
housing. Almost half the Nation’s rental housing units are still under 
rent control, despite the tremendous home-construction program since 
the end of World War IT. 

Recent figures show that Federal controls are in effect on some 
6 million dwellings, while State and local laws regulate rents for 
another 2.9 million units. 

In many instances the three qualifications stated in the law to qualify 
a city, town, or area as a “critical defense area” were not strictly fol- 
lowed and deliberately bypassed by the Office of Rent Stabilization 
on September 30, 1952, in establishing the huge amount of “critical 
defense areas” in so short a time and without surveys or full considera- 
tion as to whether such recontrol merited such action provided by law. 
Was this due process of law and fair play ? 

A good example of this is the recent decision decontrolling Arling- 
ton County, Va., handed down by the United States Emergency Court 
of Appeals. 

We therefore recommend no further continuance of rent control 
in any area of the United States. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Carte. 

Are there questions of Mr. Carte or Mr. Meek? 

You may have the privilege, in the correction of your remarks, the 
privilege of extending them if you have anything further to add, 
gentlemen. 
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If there are no questions, we are very glad to have had you appear 
before us, gentlemen. Thank you. 

We are now very, very pleased to have a former Member of our 
Congress and a former member of this committee—a very outstanding 
and very courageous and helpful former member of this committee— 
appear before us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED CRAWFORD, A FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to take 
4 or 5 minutes. 

Since leaving Congress, I have had an opportunity to do a lot of 
traveling and some investigating work in connection with industry 
generally. That is my job at the present time primarily. 

All the members of the committee, of course, know that I have not 
been a supporter of rent control and that I am not one at the present 
time. 

1 find out in industry that the brilliant minds of this country engaged 
in the building of homes and factories, where our people spend the 
hours with their families and spend their time at work, as cs as oflice 
buildings are using every ounce of energy almost that men can find 
and all of the brilliance of mind that they have to build better homes 
for people and for industry, at lower dollar costs, with more conven- 
jiences, than ever before in the history of the world, and they are 
making tremendous progress. 

Ideas in home building for private ownership and what we might 
term “rental income” are developing much more rapidly than the 
people’s minds are reaching out to grasp such new ideas. I see that 
revolutionary things are about to be placed on the market. 

I think, if the members of this committee who have such tremen- 
dous responsibility in dealing with these basic problems and laws, 
which affect investments so terrifically, can find the time to carefully 
analyze the management of the debt—the Federal debt, I refer to— 
the flow of liquid savings into insurance policies and bank-savings 
accounts, and other assumptions that the Federal debt will not sub- 
stantially increase in size from where it is at the present time, that 
you will be forced to the conclusion that it is only a matter of a short 
time until there will be a few marketable Federal bonds available to 
great institutions of capital, and that means to say they have got to 
seek other sources for the investment of their funds. 

Now, our friend the Congressman from Illinois, Mr. O'Hara, has 
referred to the matter of certain dwelling and business units built in 
Chicago and vicinity. Those units are being built all over the United 
States. They are being financed by insurance companies, lending 
institutions, and private citizens. 

Within the last few days I have had an opportunity to sit in on some 
15 or 20 conferences with top Government officials and individuals, 
on some of these very matters. Tremendous progress is being made in 
that field. 

I think, very largely on the assumption that rent controls are going 
to be done away with. And I simply want to say that in my humble 
opinion the continuation of rent controls will have a greater detri- 
mental effect on this progress, which is available to the American 
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people than any other single act which the Congress can take under 
its constitutional power. 

We have had occasion to discuss this, and I speak today for no 
organization on earth, and for no big investor. I speak strictly as 
a private citizen, based on my knowledge of wliat goes on here in the 
Halls of Congress, and what goes on in the investment field, and 
what goes on in the minds of men, who want to invest their savings. 

lor instance, here is a thought: Assuming that this family has a 
substantial income today, after paying taxes, and does not want to 
realize on the sale of capital assets—I know of men who are putting 
millions of dollars into what you would term “low-cost rental units”’— 
and when I say low-cost rental units I mean rental units for families 
to rent from S40 to $75 per month, on today’s price level—and that is 
low-rental housing, with all of the modern conveniences of the electric 
gadgets, and all that go into the kitchens and homes, with play parks 
for children and all that goes with it. 

I am not talking about $90 a month, or $125 a month, or $175 a 
month. I am talking about low-cost rental units. I am not talking 
about subsidized Federal housing. I am talking about privately 
financed housing. 

These men are today completing 300 units in one place, 700 units 
in another, 1,054 units in another, and i,800 units in another, in our 
Northwestern cities, our Southern cities, and so on down the line. 

They are not building these units for sale. They are not building 
them to get out of the market quickly and dump them onto somebody 
at the cost of $18,000 or $20,000 per dwelling unit. They are buildin 
them with the idea of owning them themselves, keeping them neaaied, 
decorated, and repaired, collecting these low rents—and when I say 
“low rents.” I mean low as we think of them today, and not the $90 
per month our friend referred to—letting the tenants move out 
when they please, and when they move out they expect to redecorate. 

And when new and improved home gadgets come along they expect 
to put those gadgets in these apartments, and take out the old ones 
that have become obsolete. 

That is good housing. That is the kind of housing our people 
expect. And that is the kind of housing you will not get if we can 
use the experience of Europe—and I have had a chance to look into 
those things over in Europe, and I know what has happened over there, 
in substantial generalities, I know the absence of housing in those big 
cities, Where rent controls have been in operation since around World 
War I—and you have had the history recited here today by some of 
these gentlemen who have presented this excellent testimony. 

We have advanced to a position in this country with the finances to 
build these things with, with the intelligence, with the ingenuity of 
American enterprise, research, and engineering, and with the desire 
in the hearts of men to do something for their fellow man, at the 
same time collecting a few dollars now and then. T have tremendous 
faith in our people, and T am not discouraged the least bit as to 
what will be done in this country so far as providing housing for the 
people is concerned, at prices they can afford to pay, if our leaders 
here in the Congress will stand by the institutions which have made 
this country what it is. 

And I want to go on record here today as one in favor of the diseon- 
tinuance of rent control, with the full faith and belief in the ability of 
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our engineers and our research. I am mixed up with a little group, 
und we are spending $2 million on research alone. We have over a 
hundred of the best engineers in this country working day and night 
on research problems. 

What is $2 million in research? It is peanuts, because others are 
spending $5 million, $10 million, $50 million in research to give the 
American people something better, at a lower dollar cost—better 
quality, better in convenience, better in all that goes with it. 

The chairman of this committee and myself have a mutual friend, 
who is just completing something in housing that is utterly fantastic, 
compared to what we have had in housing heretofore. What is it? It 
is a group of ideas that has been put together. And those are the 
things our peeple will have, if we do not get into a frame of mind 
where the Congress strangles private enterprise in this country. 

That is all I have to say. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Merritt. Sir, you have been talking about production of hous- 
ing more than any other witness. How do you feel about rent control 
in these defense areas, which are considered the worst problem of all? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, I have one of those problems in mind. You 
built a $25 millicn defense plant, let us say. And I can tell you 
exactly where it is being built, and the street it is on, and the city it is 
in. The defense program of the Government creates a terrific hous- 
ing problem, and you have got to answer that in some way. Either by 
putting in the necesary housing to accommodate those workers, so that 
there will be no shortage of housing—which means to say if there has 
been no shortage there will be no rapid advance in rents. But you are 
not going to provide that housing through rent control. You are go- 
ing to provide that housing by building those units. 

Mr. Merritt. Then you would say that rent controls are not needed 
in that particular situation, either? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not in the least bit. 

I will give you another instance. I have in mind a defense area 
where 1,024 dwelling units have just been completed and occupied. 
We went there and provided the living units. There is no rent-control 
problem in that area because the units are there. Rent control didn’t 
have anything to do with it. 

That is where we are spending over 3600 million on 1 defense 
project. 

Mr. Merriti, What would you do about an area like Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., where there is a lot of housing already there, and at the same 
time there is a tremendous population. Are you familiar with that 
situation down there? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not too closely. Just generally. 

Mr. Merritw. I think it is about like a typically overcrowded indus- 
trial center, except that it is the camp that is keeping it that way rather 
than industry. Would you take controls off a place like that, too? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would move in there with the housing, unless the 
population sweeps in before you can even have a chance to get the 
housing. 

Mr. Merrit, I am assuming that the population for the most part 
is there now. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And you have no housing yet ? 

Mr. Merritt. Well—— 
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Mr. Crawrorp. IT mean there isn’t adequate housing / 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If they are sweeping in there ahead of the housing 
supply, and you have a squeeze for the moment; that is your picture, 
is 1t? 

Mr. Merritu, Yes, I think that would be correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp, If it is to be a permanent squeeze—I mean if some- 
thing is to continue on there for some time, that is one proposition. If 
you are to have 6 or 12 or 18 months’ squeeze, and then everything 
passes out of the picture and you drop back to normal, the chances are 
you will have to do something about that, otherwise somebody is going 
to be terribly hurt. 

Mr. Merritt. You meant rent control should be there if it is going 
to be an 1S months’ squeeze ¢ 

Would you favor rent control for an area like that 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t know whether you would call it rent control 
or not, but if it is a defense proposition vou are going to have to deal 
with it. 

Now, if it is a permanent proposition—I mean, if it is an industrial 
center, and you are going to have this industry right along, under 
present conditions, if you will let them, private enterprise will come 
in there and answer that question very rapidly. Because we have 
ways of building those houses very quickly today. 

Mr. Mixwrmo. I think you are right where the industry is going to 
be permanent: I was trying to get your ideas on this situation, the 
Army camp situation, where capital can’t look forward to a perma- 
nent situation, 

Mr. Crawrorp. Let us take an Army camp, and it is a question of 
families of the men in service sweeping in there. I guess all of us 
have some of the members of our families in the service. IT have. I 
have seen such terrible conditions created by dependents moving into 
acamp area that IT would be pretty much inclined—you might call 
this cold blooded and unemotional—but T would be very much inclined 
to let them have the suffrance of high rents to try to keep them out of 
there. However, how long are you going to keep those men there / 
How soon are you going to move them on to some other front? Do 
vou understand what T mean / 

Mr. T understand. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will tell you another position. IL have in mind 
Skagway, Alaska. You may have a situation up there before long 
that will be as fantastic as anything you ever heard of, provided 
certain things eventuate. Well, I wouldn't advocate rent control for 
that. Would vou advocate rent control for a gold-mine boom? I 
wouldn't. It depends on the situation. 

But when vou get into this defense thing, you can build the housing 
as fast as you can build one of these large defense plants. If it is 
going to be temporary housing, what are you going to do with the stuff. 
so far as the other man’s property is concerned, if you close the defense 
plant down? The community dies. That would be pretty tough com- 
petition for you to be up against, if you had a house over in the other 
part of the city or mabey, 

But I don’t think rent control is the answer to anything. 
Mr. Merritt. Even in the Army-camp area ? 
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Mr. Crawrorb. Army camps or anywhere else. 

Mr. Merritt. Thank you. 

‘Lhe Cuainman. | think Mr. Merrill had in mind Savannah River, 
which is going to have a certain number of thousands of people in 
there temporarily to build this atomic-energy plant. When they get 
the plant constructed, the number of men employed in the plant will be 
something like 6,000, 

It seems to me that perhaps the Government could very well take 
cognizance of that temporary situation and do something like they did 
during the war through the creation of temporary housing that would 
be demolished after the need for it is ended. 

The thing that bothers me a little bit about it is how rent control 
is going to help the overall housing situation in that area today, when 
there are 35,000 now, and 3 or 4+ years from now there are 6,000, Of 
course, you couldn't expect private enterprise to go in there and build 
anything. 

The Government in World War II, taking cognizance of those situa- 
tions around war plants, built a lot of houses which have since been 
dismantled, and this committee provided for the demolition of those 
temporary housing facilities. 1 think perhaps that stands out as a 
sore thumb here, but I don’t know. ‘The thing that worries me is 
are we justified in continuing rent control to take care of 1 or 2 
instances like that, or is it a housing problem which we have got to 
take cognizance of otherwise. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, with the type of building material 
we have today, with the machinery we have today, with the lack of 
necessity of putting in basements, with the quickness with which we 
‘an assemble heating units, bathroom facilities, sewage facilities, and 
so forth, there is just no sense, in my opinion, in imposing rent con- 
trols, emergency or otherwise, on the people of this country, in a case 
of that kind. You can go in there and put up temporary housing which 
is fairly comfortable. You can move in mobile housing, as an illus- 
tration, to accommodate that, and leave this community undisturbed, 
and still protect the workers. 

I think much more eflicaciously than you can through so-called rent 
control. 

Mr. Merrivt. And you think industry is ready right now to provide 
that mobile housing ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. | don’t think it; I know it. 

Mr. Thank you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnairman. T think Mr. Crawford can speak on that question 
of mobile housing, because I think | know his situation well enough 
to know—whether he knows that I know it or not—he is the director 
of a bank in Michigan, which has worked out a plan of financing for 
mobile housing which is becoming popular over the United States, 
and which has worked out more satisfactorily than anything else. 
When they started in on it I think other people were discouraging 
the bank because it wasn’t considered an orthodox investment. That 
is about right, is it not, Mr. Crawford ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp, That is correct. 

The Cuarman. But they built up a tremendous business on the 
financing of mobile housing, and so making mobile housing available. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. You don’t only build up a business, but you protect 
the families. Suppose you are a member of X union, and you are 
in Pittsburgh, and a strike occurs, and you know with substantial 
employment today that you can get a first-class job in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. And you are satisfied that your strike is going to run for some 
time. You conform to all the rules of the union. This is not a move 
to break up the union. The strike occurs this morning and you leave 
this afternoon on a mobile unit for Cincinnati and you are at work 
tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock. Your wages continue. You pay your 
union dues, and everything else is lovely. Your wife and children are 
taken care of. 

We have means in this country today of doing things. Men know 
how to do them. And if they are just given a reasonable degree of 
latitude American enterprise, American engineers, American produc- 
tive capacity, and American financial genius, will solve any kind of 
a program our people have. ‘They will solve it better than in any 
ather place on earth, and they will solve it sooner, and more satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford, we are very 
happy to have you here. 

Mr. Gampir. It is very nice to see you here, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHamman. Do we have any other witnesses ? 

We have Congressman Roberts who was to be here, but I notice that 
he is not here. He will have the privilege, as well as other Members 
of Congress, to put in statements or appear before the committee next 
week. 

As T understand it, we have had no other requests for appearance 
here by any other organization. We haven’t encouraged individuals 
who have individual problems to appear before the committee because 
their evidence would be purely from their own individual standpoint. 
But all the organizations or groups which have requested an oppor- 
tunity to appear here have either appeared or informed us that they 
did not care to appear. 

So unless there are further witnesses to be heard today the hearings 
so far as the non-Government witnesses are concerned will be closed, 
and we hope that next week, in addition to these Members of Congress 
who care to appear, to have the Government witnesses, and we hope 
to be able to close the hearings in the forepart of next week. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand in adjournment 
to meet at the call of the chairman, which will probably be Tuesday. 

The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1953 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 


(The committee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. Jesse P. Wolcott, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. ) 

Present: Representatives Wolcott, Gamble, Talle, Kilburn, Hull, 
McDonough, Widnall, George, Mumma, MeVey, Merrill, Oakman, 
Hiestand, Stringfellow, Spence, Brown, Patman, Multer, Deane, 
Addonizio, Dollinger, Barrett, Hays, and O'Hara. 

The Cuainman. The committee will be in order. 

We will continue the hearings on rent control for the purpose of 
hearing Congressman Baker of Tennessee. We are very glad to have 
you with us, Congressman Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Baker. On last Thursday I obtained permission of the com- 
mittee to present a statement of J. George, who is the chairman of 
the town council of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Mr. George came that 
afternoon but had to leave yesterday. 

The statement is brief. it ated a resolution by the Oak Ridge 
Town Council urging the continuance of rent control at Oak Ridge. 

The Oak Ridge Town Council is also the Rent Control Advisory 
Board. 

So with the permission of the committee, I will now present the 
statement. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, the statement will be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you very much. 

The CratrmMan. Thank you, Congressman Baker. 


STATEMENT OF JERRY GrorGr, CHAIRMAN, Town OAK Riper, TENN, 


The elected town council of Oak Ridge, Tenn., representing the residents of 
that area on Monday, March 9, 1953, adopted unanimously the following 
resolution : 

Whereas there exists in Oak Ridge a definite and aeute shortage of housing, 
to the extent that a large fraction of Oak Ridge workers cannot obtain housing 
in the town itself and must commute from distances up to 50 miles away; and 

Whereas a large number of those currently housed in Oak Ridge find themselves 
forced of necessity to rent housing units which are too small or of too high 
rental charge for their needs and their abilities to pay and cannot obtain hous- 
ing which meets their family needs and incomes ; and 
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Whereas there have been and are still repeated public requests for more hous- 
ing units and for more multibedroom units for the many above-average-sized 
familios in Oak Ridge: and 

Whereas the nonstandard and, in seme eases, substandard types of construe- 
tion apparent in most of the presently rent-controlled housing in Oak Ridge 
makes comparability studies difficult to the point of being almost meaningless; 
and 

“Whereas the Anderson County Court concurred 2 years with the Oak Ridge 
Town Couneil in support of the contention that a housing shortage then existed 
and that therefore rent controls should be applied: and 

“Whereas studies by the Office of Rent Stabilization subsequent to the imposi- 
tion of rent control indicated that most Oak Ridge housing units brought under 
control were still renting for more than what was considered to be comparable 
rents at that time: and 

“Whereas Oak Ridge has recently been declared a critical defense area with 
respect to projected title IX housing developments: and 

“Whereas the past 2 years have seen an increase and no decrease in the 
extent of the honsing shortage and the resultant injustices of inability to live 
in Ouk Ridge and inability to obtain housing of the required size and/or rental: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Mesoleed, That the Ovk Ridge Rent Advisory Board, which is composed of the 
members of the Oak Ridge Town Council, does hereby reaffirm and underscore 
its previous contention that rents in Oak Ridge should be controlled, either under 
existing legislation or under critical defense area legislation or under new legis- 
intion, until such time as even a partial degree of free choice and free adjust- 
ments of rents on the basis ef a free market can be detected in Qak Ridge; and 
further that 

“The Oak Ridge Rent Advisory Board and the Onk Ridge Town Conneil peti- 
tions the Members of the Congress for such extension of legislation or such new 
lecisilntion as is necessary to continue effective rent control in Ouk Ridge until 
the vente housing shortage now demonstrable has been essentially ended by the 
building of new housing units and the comparability study has been duly ad- 
Judged unfair and improper.” 

In the state of the Union message President Eisenhower said: 

“T recommend the continuance of the authority for Federal control over rents 
in those communities in which serious housing shortages exist. These are 
chiefly the so-called defense areas. Tn these and all areas, the Federal Govern- 
ment should withdraw from the control of rents as soon as practicable. But 
before they are removed entirely, each legislature should have full opportunity 
to take over, within its own State, resvonsibility for this function.” 

In our opinion the community of Oak Ridge is and has been an outstanding 
examnle of the kind of area referred to hy the President. We have a serious 
housing shortage and we are in a major defense area, probably one of the most 
important of them all: 

We have sought designation as a critical defense area under Public Law 96, 
Instend we have been certified only under Public Law 139 for specinl considera- 
tion to builders under title TX of FHA. As a result this prime defense community 
is left without local government alternatives and withert protection under a 
Federal law if certification of continued rent control requires the present difficult- 
to-get critical area designation. 

This problem in our community is widely understood. There have been many 
studies and reports of how we cnn change from a “Covernment town" to a 
more normal place to live. Ouy problem in regard to rent under Government 
ownership and control poses many difficulties. We hope to resolve some of 
them soon by incorporating as a town under Tennessee law, but meanwhile we 
are again faced with an effort to boost rents by the Atomic Energy Commission, 

Hon. Howard Baker wired the area rent director as follows : 

Maren 13, 1953. 
Mr. M. F. MCNAMARA, 
Area Rent Director, Office of Rent Stabilization, 
123 Rast Main Street, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

T am strongly opposed to proposed residential rent increase Government-owned 
dwellings Oak Ridge. Tenn. Due to my knowledge of housing eenditions Oak 
Ridge from beginning of construction work to present time, in my former 
eapacity district attorney general covering this aren and sinee T have been 
Member of Congress representing Oak Ridge. T feel that Tam fully familiar 
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with the situation and competent to pass judgment thereon. Respectfully urge 
that application be denied. Also respectfully urge you to recommend extension 
Federal rent control to Oak Ridge as critical area. 
Howarp Ti, Baker, 
Vember of Congress. 


Even this becomes meaningless if rent-stabilization authority expires on April 
BO, 1953. 

Oak Ridge is and has been expanding. We had a housing shortage before our 
current expansion, which is bringing thousands of additional workers into the 
aren. 

We urge and ask the Congress to enact legislation which will make possible 
continuance of the Federal rent program in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


The Ciamman. [understand that Congressman Barrett has astate- 
ment that he would like to insert in the record. 

Without objection, the statement by Congressinan Barrett will be 
inserted in the record, 

(The statement by Congressman Barrett is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON RENT CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, and distinguished colleagues, I appear before you today to 
urge prompt and favorable action on my bill CEL R. 2682) to extend and 
strengthen rent control. I wish it clearly understood, at the outset, that I deo 
not and never have favored controls for controls sake. T believe that all of vou 
gentlemen, on both sides of the aisle, will bear witness to the fact that T vield to 
no man in uncompromising Opposition to all species of collectivism whether they 
be communism, socialism, or fascism. IT fully realize that our free-enterprise 
system is the keystone of the American way of life. In ordinary times the 
interests of all are best served by complete reliance upon the natural economic 
laws of the market place. Under such circumstances, | should find Government 
interference with the law of supply and demand alien and repugnant to my 
philosophy of life. These, however, gentlemen are not ordinary times. Our 
national economy is being constantly subjected to the strains of inflationary 
pressures which are the product of our gigantic defense effort. To end vent 
control, at this time, would simply be adding more fuel to feed the fires of infla 
tion. 

In the case of housing these inflationary pressures are further ageravated 
by a housing shortage of long standing. As you will recall, there was little or 
no building during the depression decade (1980-40). Some 700.009 new hotnes 
were constructed in 1941, but because of the war effort, housing construction 
Was soon curtailed and reached a wartime low of 141,800 in 1944. This country. 
it is true, has traveled a long distance since V-J day toward solving its housing 
shortage. I believe that the various housing laws which originated in this 
committee have made a major contribution to this objective. Unfortunately, 
however, much of this new housing is priced far too high for those with low or 
moderate incomes. 

Mr. Chairman, I readily concede that there is now ample housing for those 
who-can pay $100 or more per month but the people of my district are, for the 
most part, people of low or moderate incomes. They simply can't pay such rents 
In my district, live many of our older citizens living on pensions, already pitifully 
inadequate—people on small and fixed incomes and white-collar workers. In 
all candor, I don’t know what in God’s name is going to become of these poor 
people if rent control terminates. They are barely making ends meet at present. 
Experience shows that where rent control has been removed the people hardest 
hit are those least able to pay high rents. Gentlemen, lest you may feel that Im 
being an alarmist let me cite for you what happened in Toledo, Ohio. Toledo 
was tested for the effects of the removal of Federal rent controls, and this test 
provided statistical proof that the people hardest hit by excessive rent rises are 
the people in the Nation's lowest income bracket. 

The survey in Toledo showed that 46 percent of the people in the low-income 
bracket were confronted with a 55 percent rise in their rent bills within a 3- 
month period following the termination of Federal rent controls. Toledo resi- 
dents thus hit by this 55 percent increase faced rent hikes averaging $12.88; 
meantime, 58 percent of dwellings in the S30 to $49.99 rental bracket took 
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increases of 29 percent, averaging a boost of $11.16 per month. And 33 percent 
of dwellings renting from $50 up received increases averaging 13 percent, or 
about $8.10 monthly. 

When all of the dwellings which took increases during this period are con- 
sidered together, the average increase was $10.69 or 25.6 percent. 

The smallest jumps, percentagewise, affect the luxury accommodations, and 
the highest hit those dwellings occupied by lower-income groups. 

Representatives of the real-estate lobby have appeared before this committee 
and contended that the housing shortage has passed. IT challenge that conten- 
tion. The desirable minimum ratio of vacant houses to the total supply of houses 
in urban areas has heen estimated at 2.5 or 3 percent. Five percent is regarded 
as about ideal. Other estimates place the desirable ratio at from 4 to 7 percent. 

On the basis of the 1950 census the actual ratio of nonfarm vacancies in 
the United States was 1.6 percent. This includes both rental and sale housing 
which was available for year-round occupancy and was not dilapidated. This 
means, then, that on an average there were less than two housing units out of 
every hundred available for rent or sale in the United States. But this overall 
average for the United States only partly tells the story. A breakdown of the 
figures for some of the major cities of the United States exposes a hardship 
status for whole communities on a citywide basis and presents in the most 
emphatic form the need for continued control. 

For example, in Pittsburgh, Pa., the vacancy ratio was 0.8 percent, 0.6 for 
rent and 0.2 for sale; in St. Louis, Mo., the vacaney ratio was 0.7 percent, with 
0.5 for rent, and 0.2 for sale. In Youngstown, Ohio, the ratio was 0.6 percent, 
0.4 in the rental category and 0.2 in the sale category. In Boston, Mass., the 
vacancy ratio was 0.9 percent, 0.7 of it for rent and 0.2 for sale. In Chicago, 
Til., it was 0.8 percent, 0.7 for rent, and 0.1 for sale. In my native city of Phila- 
delphia the vacancy ratio was 0.8 percent for rent. In addition, out of 460,420 
married couples, 47,855 were without households of their own. 

It is because of these facts that Philadelphia and the vast majority of local 
communities have approved the continuation of rent control. 

In the light of these facts I believe that to allow rent control to die as sched- 
uled on April 380 would be an act of the wildest irresponsibility. I cannot 
believe that President Eisenhower or the Congress will be guilty of that act. 


The Crarmman. The committee will now hear Mrs. Sullivan, Con- 
gresswoman from Missouri. 
We are glad to have you with us, Mrs. Sullivan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONOR SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
April 30, 1953, the present rent control law expires. 

This Congress should pass a new rent control law before April 30 
and carry out the President’s request that rent controls be continued. 
During the past vears the Congress has made certain that rent con- 
trols have been administered in a manner which is fair to the Tand- 
lord as well as to the tenant. Not only did we make it possible for 
every landlord to get authorization for an automatic 20 percent in- 
crease over 1947 rentals upon application, but the Congress also es- 
tablished a system of local rent advisory boards to see that congres- 
sional intent was carried out in the local administration of rent con- 
trol. These boards, also, have had the responsibility of seeing that 
local practices of rent control apply to the realities of local conditions. 
This is as it should be. TI firmly believe that the Congress should 
insist on fairness to landlords but T firmly believe, also, that the Con- 
gress has a duty to see that tenants are not exploited by a shortage 
of housing which is primarily caused by the nearly total diversion of 
men and materials during World War IT. 
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Do you know that in St. Louis, today, 17,125 families and couples 
are without homes of their own according to recent information from 
the Census Bureau. This backlog of demand exists in face of a total 
for rent vacancy rate of only one-half of 1 percent. 

Some of my colleagues in the House are planning rent control 
legislation which would leave St. Louis out in the cold. They talk 
in nicely rounded statistics and theories that rent will not go up 
“too much.” None of them deny that rents will go up. Experience 
has shown that the lower bracket of rental units which have the least 
advantage in the way of conveniences for the ordinary decencies of 
human living, will have the greatest proportionate rise in rents. By 
and large these units are occupied by low-income people trying to 
keep families together on such slim incomes at S20, $30, and $35 per 
week. Many of them are occupied by families who have to spend 60 
and 70 percent of their family budgets for food alone. 

There is only one place where such families are going to get the 
money to pay increased rents. That money is going to come right 
out of the food budget. Large rent increases are going to mean mal- 
nourished and hungry children to these families. I know there is 
not one Member of this Congress who would deliberately remove food 
from these children if the action had to be done in person. And yet 
if the Congress fails to pass a rent control bill or passes a rent control 
bill which does not include the great city of St. Louis—there are 
children and grownups, too, in my district who will be forced to go 
without needed food in order to pay increased rentals. 

In this connection, I wish to cite 2 surveys made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, showing the percentage of increase in rents in 9 
cities, from the date of decontrol to the date of the latest Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index, as follows: 


| Percent- 


Date of BLS | Date of BLS | Percent- 


City Decontrolled age age 
| increase increase 
Birmingham, Ala : May 25,1950 | May 15, 1952 30.3 | Nov. 15, 1952 32.6 
Houston, Tex Oct. 19,1949 do | 17.6 do 14.3 
Jacksonville, Fla : Ang. 5,1949 | Mar. 15, 1952 22.4 | Dee. 15, 1952 28.0 
Los Angeles, Calif Dee. 21,1950 | May 15, 1952 11.4 | Nov. 15, 1952 13.8 
Milwaukee, Wis Aug. 5, 1949 do 43.6 do 46.5 
Mobile, Ala May 25,1950 | Mar. lo, 1952 13.7 | Dee. 15, 1952 18. 6 
Portland, Oreg__- Dee, 29,1950 Apr. 15, 1952 13.2 | Oct. 15, 1952 14.8 
Richmond, Va June 25, 1950 do 18.1 _.do 20.0 
Savannah, Ga Mar. 6, 1950 do 21.2 do 25.4 


St. Louis, Mo.. was not included in these surveys, but a city com- 
parable to St. Louis is Milwaukee, Wis., and you will notice from the 
above figures that the percentage of increase in rents was 45.6 at the 
time of the survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on May 15, 
1952, and 46.5 on the date of their second survey on November 15, 1952, 
thus showing a progressive increase in rents from the date of decontrol. 

In many instances, I realize that the property owner, especially the 
small property owner, suffers a hardship under present controls, and I 
believe that certain increases should be allowed to those who do not 
show a reasonable profit on their investment. However, I do not 
believe that exorbitant increases in rents should be permitted, which 
will surely follow in a great many cases if Federal rent controls are 
allowed to expire on April 50. 
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Tam including in my statement letters from some of my constituents, 
urging continuation of rent control, as follows: 


Sr. Lovurs. Mo., February 13, 1952. 
Mrs. JOHN SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Sincerely trust when the subject of rent controls is 
brought before the House of Representatives for voting, it will be your purpose 
to goon record to continue controls, 

At the present time Mr. Conway, my aged father, and myself occupy an apart- 
ment at the above address. When we moved there during the war, we started 
by paying around $35 per month; we are now paying $52 per month. Insofar 
as the immediate apartments are concerned, nothing has been done, although 
they did put linoleum tile in the halls and paint them. 

This building was built during the world fair and in most of the apartments 
the original plumbing is in and in fact before the war half of the building was 
empty. 

i shudder to think what will hyppen if rent controls are lifted. Please spare 
the people in your district from this. 

Would appreciate hearing from you and thanking you in advance for any 
consideration that vou may give this subject. 

Yours truly, 
ARLIE CONWAY. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., February 15, 1958. 
Hon. Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, 

Dear Mrs. Stutirvan: This is to urge that you do all in your power to have 
rent controls extended beyond their expiration date of April 30. 

Several landlords have admitted already that they intend to double rents as 
soon as controls expire. Then to make ends meet our membership will have to 
demand very substantial wage increases. This can only lead to industrial strife 
and more inflation. 

Sincerely, 
RorerT DALFY, 
Secretary of District 9 Legislative Committee. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 27, 1953. 
Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Devan Mrs. SunLivaAn: St. Louis is having and will have a definite problem, if 
the rent control is lifted. You may not know of the very serious shortage of 
places to live, even at present conditions. Yes, some places may be vacant (1 
know of such), vacant now, waiting for controls to be taken off, so owners can 
boost prices. (If you don’t like it. get out.) Where? One can't pay 10 cents 
with 9 cents, which is my situation. Personally, mine is an even more serious 
situation as T am personally handicapped. T could not go out to look at places, 
if they were to be had. Of course, no repairs of any kind to be taken care by 
owners; in fact, when the last boost was made, every possible accommodation 
that could be was taken away. I have lived in St. Louis all my life—never the 
conditions as now. 

We are at the mercy of those in authority to come to the rescue and prevent 
this calamity. 

T hone you and your co-workers will do all in your power to help prevent this 
calamity. 

Thanks to all. 

Miss A. TAAKE. 


Sr. Lovurs 12, Mo. 
Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, 
Congressivoman, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. SuLLIvAN: As a voter of St. Louis’ 28th ward we are wondering 
if you can help us all about the rent control. 
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We have been living at this 3-room apartment for 16 yeurs. It has been said 
in therlast few months, he has raised us 3 times, and is planning on raising it 
again, when the controls go off. Now we get no janitor since, no refrigerator, and 
the paper and paint is falling off the wall. There hasn't been any decoration for 
at least 5 vears: they won't do anything. 

My husband has been ill for 3 years. We just can’t stand another raise and 
ean’t find anything within our means. Will you please be kind enough to let us 
hear from you in regard to this. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. SApie FLoop. 
EF. FLoop. 


CLAYTON 5, Mo., February 10, 1953. 

Drak Mapaw: Your comments regarding rent control in this area, quoted in 
this week's Post-Dispatch, are most pertinent. 

Those of us who live in medium-priced flats or apartments have every right 
to feel uneasy about the abolishment of rent controls. Unquestionably a lot of 
people like ourselves would be badly affected if the amount of rental increase is 
left to the landlord’s discretion. 

We hope this will be avoided. 

Very truly yours, 
MINNETTE S. LOWE. 


The Cuatrman. The committee is now adjourned at the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned. ) 

(The following matter consists of statements and letters submitted 
to the committee for inclusion in the record :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1953. 
Hon. Jesse Worcorr, 
Chairman, House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House Office Building, Washington, 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I enclose herewith for your committee’s consideration, In 
connection with the preposed extension of rent control, a letter I have received 
from J. H. Wood of Parkville, Me. Will vou please eall this to the committee's 
attention, and will you also please insert this letter in the record of your com- 
mittee’s hearings on this subject. 

Thanking you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM COLr, 
Member of Congress. 


PARKVILLE, Mo., March 26, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM C. Core, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: A large group of my fellow citizens here met last night 
and urged me to write you once more regarding rent controls. As I have told 
you before, this group is from all walks of life—not a real-estate man in the 
bunch. All are good citizens who ask only that they be permitted to use their 
hard-earned savings to care for themselves and their loved ones in old age, 
rather than have their Government support them. We all very much appre- 
ciate the many encouraging letters you have written us and we have explicit 
confidence in you. Just these suggestions which you may find helpful in meet- 
ing the arguments of others in the fight : 

1. Rent control is vicious and should not be classified as being “something good” 
left over by past administrations, as continuance will do. 

2. Landlords voted 100 percent for new administration, hoping for freedom. 
They are now feeling betrayed and will never forget. On the other hand, 
tenants who are for controls all voted Democratic and will always do so, for 
try as we may we ean never compete with the Democrats in rent control, 
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3. If tenants are to be given any consideration, it should be to have controls 
die in the spring rather than the fall, just going into winter. ae 8G 

4. The statement that there are 514 million units now under control is “rigged” 
us most of them were just put back on the list by this “phony” critical-area 
move. 

5. There is no real shortage of living quarters. 

6. Rents cannot be raised because of strong competition. Rents here have 
dropped 10 percent voluntarily in the past 2 years before being put under 
controls in this fake defense-area move, 

7. The American people gave this administration a mandate for full and 
complete freedom and landlords do not enjoy being the only slaves in America. 

8. We ask you to consider very seriously getting a large group of strong, alert, 
young Congressmen together to fight this renewal to the death, by filibuster if 
necessiry, and we sincerely pledge you our present and future support. 

Since we have no Senator from Missouri we must depend on you in the House 
to do double duty for us. 

Thank you and may God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. Woop. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1953. 
Hon. Jesse 
House Office Building, Washington D.C. 
Dear Jesse: For your information and the information of your committee, 
I enclose copy of a resolution recently adopted by the members of the Boston 
City Council. I will appreciate it if you will have it incorporated in the printed 
hearings of the extension of the rent-control legislation. 
With kind regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. MeCormack. 


City or Boston 


In Crry CoUNCIL 


Whereas the Boston City Council, acting under authority of Congress, ex- 
tended Federal rent control in Boston from September 30, 1952, to April 30, 
1953; and 

Whereas said action of the Boston City Council was subsequently approved 
and ratified by the people of Boston who cast an overwhelming vote of nearly 
4to1 favoring continued rent control: and 

Whereas the present Federal rent-control law will expire April 30, 1953, 
and all rent control will be terminated although there still exists a substantial 
housing shortage in certain areas in this State; be it 

Resolved, Thet the City Council of Boston, in meeting assembled, calls upon 
the Congress of the United States to further extend Federal rent control by 
the passave of a new law which will provide an adequate safeguard against 
undue and unfair rent increases and yet provide fair and adequate relief to 
landlords on some of whom the present law falls as an unjust and unfair burden 
and for which landlords new provisions of law should be made and administered 
to insure for them fair increases in rent where justified and to insure all 
landlords of a fair net operating income. 

In city council March 28,1953. Adopted. 

Attest: 

Water J. MALLoy, 
City Clerk. 


STATEMENT OF Russ NIxoON, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
Rapio, AND MACHINE Workers oF AMERICA (UE) 


This statement is presented on behalf of 800,000 workers represented by the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE). These work- 
ers are employed in more than 1,000 electrical, radio, machine, and farm equip- 
ment plants in the United States. 

The proposals herein avanced reflect the concern of the UE and its members 
about the dangerous and impoverishing situation which will arise if present 
attempts to end overall Federal rent controls are successful. 
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CRITICAL HOUSING SITUATION REQUIRES CONTINUATION AND EXTENSION OF FEDERAL 
RENT CONTROLS 


The UEF’s proposal that overall Federal rent controls be continued and 
strengthened beyond the present act, arises from the fact that there exists in 
the country today a housing shortage of sufficiently critical nature, especially 
in large cities, to provide the basis for tenant-gouging and protiteering on the 
part of unscrupulous landlords. The facts show this to be the case. Conse- 
quently, the UE urges: 

UE PROPOSALS 


1. That Congress adopt a rent control bill similar to H. R. 2555 (O'Hara), to 
H. R. 2680 (Addonizio), H. R. 2682 (Barrett), and H. R. 2934 (Dollinger). 
These bills provide that : 

(a) The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 be extended for 2 years to April 30, 
1955. 

(b) “Congress recognizes that an emergency exists with regard to housing 
accommodations.” 

(c) Areas presently under control shall continue to be under control. 

(d) The President is authorized to decontrol areas in which the need for 
control no longer exists. 

(e) The President, on his own initiative, is authorized to impose controls 
in any area where a need exists. 

2. That these bills be strengthened by the following additions : 

(a) That Congress recognizes that an emergency exists now, with regard to 
housing accommodations, of sufliciently critical nature, especially in large cities, 
to provide the basis for tenant-gouging, and profiteering, on the part of un- 
scrupulous landlords, 

(b) That therefore, the President is directed immediately to impose Federal 
rent controls in any community in which the vaeaney ratio is, or falls, below 
about 6 or 7 percent, which is generally considered the minimum level required 
to protect tenants. 


CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL RENT CONTROL IS NECESSARY 


In summary, the facts upon which the UE bases its proposal that continuation 
of federal rent controls is essential to prevent serious hardship arising from 
extreme rent increases, are as follows: 

1, The ratio of vacant houses to the total supply of houses is generally far 
below the level necessary to prevent a situation in which landlords are in an 
overwhelmingly strong position to demand large rent increases The 1950 Census 
Bureau vacancy ratio of 1.6 for the United States is probably approximately 
valid today while in many larger cities the vacancy ratio is even less favorable to 
the tenant. 

2. Experience in decontrol communities have indicated average rental increases 
of around 40 percent with the largest percentage increases occurring in the hous- 
ing of low-income families. 

3. The general rate of return on investment for rental property has remained 
at levels making general elimination of rent controls totally unwarranted. ‘This 
situation of general well-being for landlords under rent control has resulted 
because of the impact of the fairly complete elimination of rental losses through 
vacancies, reduction of operating expenses through minimizing competitive serv- 
ices, such as painting and decorating. 

Special individual hardship problems of small landlords can be satisfactorily 
handled through administrative discretion, but there is no possibility of voiding 
the extensive economic hardship that would result from general elimination of 
rent controls so far as the small- and moderate-income families of America are 
concerned, 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST CONTINUATION OF RENT CONTROLS ARE FALSE 


Generally, these arguments are presented by opponents of rent control, to indi- 
cate that such control can now be ended. These are that the housing shortage 
exists only in a few “critical defense areas,” that the law of supply and demand 
will soon prevent rent increases when controls are removed, and that, in any 
case, landlords have been discriminated against, compared to other sections of 
the community, by rigid rent control. 

The facts show that each of these arguments is false: 
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ARE RENT CONTROLS NEEDED * 


The claim is that there is no longer a critical shortage of housing, with the 
exception of a few isolated “critical defense areas,” and that therefore Federal 
rent controls are no longer generally necessary. 

The fact is that the ratio of vacant houses to the total supply of houses is 
generally far below the level necessary to prevent the kind of situation in which 
“* * * any given landlord or group of landlords can demand substantial in- 
creases in rents from tenants,” and in which “these demands for increased rents 
can continue indefinitely.” (Quotes from Office of Rent Stabilization publication, 
The Meaning and Significance of Vacancy Ratios.) 

What is the desirable level of vacancy ratios? In his report on stabilization 
of rents in the United States, J. M. Henderson, Director of Rent Stabilization, 
stated that “The desirable minimum ratio of vacant houses to the total supply 
of houses in urban areas has been estimated as 2.5 or 3 percent. Five percent 
is regarded as about ideal.” Moreover, in its report of May 19, 1950, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives indicated that 
normal vacancy ratios were 5 to 6 percent. 

The actual situation at present is far from “desirable” or “ideal.” 1950 
Census Bureau vacancy ratios, which are still in the main valid today, are as 
follows: 


DOES DECONTROL RESULT IN HUGE RENT INCREASES % 


The claim is that housing construction has advanced to the point where the 
supply of housing is suficient to prevent large increases in rent when control is 
removed, 

The fact is that in innumerable communities where rent control has been re- 
moved, rent increases of 40 percent and 50 percent have been widespread. Two 
examples of this are: 

(1) Milwaukee, Wis.: Decontrolled August 1949; by October 1952, BLS rent 
index had risen by 41.8 percent (Ilenderson report, pp. 5-6). 

(2) Battle Creek, Mich. : Decontrolled October 20, 1950; by July 1952, rents had 
tnereased on the average by 388.6 percent (Henderson report, pp. 5-6). 

Moreover, these rent increases have hit the low-income families hardest, in 
these cases running usually more than 50 percent, and up to as high as 71 percent. 

(1) Toledo, Ohio: Decontrolled September 30, 1952. 


Changes in rents, Sept. 80-December 1952 


Rent increases averaged 
per month 


Rent group us of September 1952 


| 


Dollars | Pereent 
Under &380 rent 12. 88 54.8 
$30 to $49 rent 11. 16 28.6 
$50 rent and over 8.10 13.3 


Source: Henderson report (pp. 5-6). 


(2) Cities surveyed by Office of Rent Stabilization : 


| | Increase in rental eroup 
| under $80 month 
City Period from decontrol Overall ner- 
tosirvey date “ont increase 
ercent of Average 
ing increase 
Castle, Feb, 1949 to Apr. 1951 29 | 7 | AO 
CS Se Sept. 1950 to Apr. 1951 40) 74 | 7) 
Fremont, Ohio -| 1949 to Arr. 1951 $2 | fo 
Point Pleasant, N. Mar. 1948 to Apr. 1951 32 65 (8 
Cecil County, Sept. 1949 to Sent. 1951_| ie 
Muskegon, Mich.................... June 1951 to Nov. 1951 Al 
Danville, Dee. 1948 to Muar. 1952 44 
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HAVE LANDLORDS SUFFERED UNDER RENT CONTROL? 


The claim is that rent controls have been discriminatory against landlords, 
that rent controls have been much more rigid than any other controls, that rents 
have risen much less than other prices, and that theretore landlords have suffered. 

The fact is that, under rent control, lanrdlords have benefited from huge 
increases in their earnings. Comparison of rent increases with other price 
increases gives a completely false picture of the welfare of landlords. Earnings 
and not rent movements are the determining factor. Rents themselves have 
increased less than other prices since 1939. But since June of 1946, when OVA 
wus ended and rigid wartime rent controls were relaxed, rents have risen 32 
percent (to December 1952), almost as much as the 37 percent rise in other prices. 
However, earnings from rental housing have increased considerably more than 
rents, due to the fact that vacancies are practically nonexistent, thus cutting the 
cost of empty housing, and operating expenses have increased little, if at all. 
The tight housing market has permitted the elimination of Competitive services 
such as painting and decorating. This has offset much, if not all, of the increased 
costs for items used in rental housing operation. 

These facts are substantiated by the available data for both the wartime and 
postwar periods: 


Percent change, 1939-44, items relating to landlord’s carnings 


Percent 


Rental housing operating expenses 9 
Net operating income : 


Source: Has Rent Control Been Discriminatory, Office of Price Administration publica- 
tion, 

As a matter of fact, the increases in net income—net operating income less 
depreciation charges and interest—are found to be much greater than the 
increases in net operating income because in many cases depreciation charges 
and interest have remained relatively fixed. The OPA publication Has Kent 
Control Been Discriminatory’ gives Los Angeles as an example. There, from 
193940 to June 143, while rents rose only 3 percent, and net operating income 
rose only 22 percent, net income—actual landlords’ earnings—rose 131 j ercent. 
Thus under World War LI rent control, which was much more rigid than present 
controls, landlords made tremendous earnings gains. 

These World War Il trends have continued after the war up to the present 
time. An OVA survey of seven cities in 1945 showed that net income -incatie 
after operating costs, interest, and depreciation—trom apartment venta! units 
“ranged from SS to more than 200 percent higher than in ¢llourings, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Rent Control, Sith Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 379.) 

Later data show a continuation of this trend through 1950 and we have neo 
reason to believe that the trend has not continued through 1853. Former Pous- 
ing Expediter Tighe Woods has stated that landlords in 1950 were making more 
money than they did before rent control. extensive hearings made by the 
Federal Government, Mr. Woods stated, show that between 1959 and 1950. the 
operators of apartment houses had a 44-percent increase in their net operating 
income. (Statement of Tighe Woods, former Tlousing Expediter betore the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on the Defense Production Act, 151, 
p. 539). Net income, as shown above in the Los Angeles example, must have 
increased considerably more than 44 percent. 

These facts make it abundantly clear that landlords have fared exceedingly 
well under rent control, rather than having suffered discriminatory treatment as 
claimed. 

The facts also make it clear that overall, Federal rent control must be con- 
tinued and strengthened, to prevent serious and tragic hardships for millions of 
low- and middle-income American families. The UE strongly urges Congress 
to take the requisite action recommended in this testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M,. THROCKMORTON, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON (D. C.) 
Estate Boarp 


The Washington Real Estate Board wishes to present to the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency its views on rent control as it pertains particularly to 
Washington, and generally, to the Nation. We realize that rent controls are 
imposed specifically on the District of Columbia in Publie Law 638 (82d Cong.) 
and that the city of Washington might not be directly affected by legislation 
referred to your committee. We do feel, however, that the housing situation 
existing in Washington is similar to that of other cities and believe that the 
results of our study might be helpful to you and your committee. 

The Washington Real Estate Board favors decontrol of all residential rental 
units upon the expiration of the present District of Columbia rent control law on 
April 30, 1953. We base our decision on the increasing difficulty in renting all 
units, the great number of new units constructed in the last several years, the 
probable reduction in Federal employees, and the damaging effect rent control 
has had on urban property during the past 12 years. 

To consider the problem of decontrol, we necessarily included the nearby 
Maryland and Virginia area, as it is ridiculous to treat the District of Columbia 
separately when the sustenance of the central city core depends on the surround- 
ing area and vice versa. We have seen the decontrol of all rental units in 
Virginia and note there have been few complaints, if any, of gouging and certainly 
no migration back into the District to the questionable protection of rent control. 

There were 1,464,089 people living in the greater Washington area in April 
1950, according to the United States census, Since then, there has been an 
estimated increase ef about 150,000. Since that date 60,000 new units have been 
constructed for a median of 2.5 persons per unit. Another 20,000 units will 
probably be ready for occupancy within the year. Both Government and private 
industry are wary about adding more workers to their payrolls as is shown by 
the January employment figures of the United States Employment Service, which 
would indicate that the population increase will be well under the 50,000 average 
gain for the past 8 years. These figures show employment in Government and 
private business in Greater Washington, D. C.—December 1951, 632,600 and 
December 1952, 632,700, 

There is every evidence of the increasing availability of rental units by the 
ever-lengthening classified “for rent” advertisements. With almost no excep- 
tion, our members specializing in property management report that in the last 
3 months they have had greater turnovers and longer vacancies than in any 
other postwar period. Where a unit would be rented to a new tenant the day it 
was vacated last year, 12 percent of the apartments vacated last month were 
idle a week or more. Tenants are becoming more selective and a great number 
of units in the $50 to $100 range are renting below the established ceilings. Many 
houses throughout the city are renting below the ceiling and extension of controls 
on them is absolutely unwarranted. 

The following is information received from the Evening Star in connection with 
rental linage: 


1952 | 1951 | 1946 1941 
369,914 | 331,911 58, 762 355, 143 
185,445 | 141,305 24, 505 100, 885 


The city’s largest roominghouse operator states that there are between 10,000 
and 15,000 rooms vacant in Washington at the present time and this represents 
between 15 and 20 percent vacancy, which is more than before the rents were 
decontrolled. 

Equally as important as the fact that the housing situation has eased greatly 
in the past year is the fact that property within the central city is deteriorating 
to the point where large sections will soon be unfit for habitation. This should 
be very evident to anyone who has lived in Washington since the war. Property 
owners simply cannot make the repairs necessary to keep their buildings in good 
condition with the present inequitable rent regulations, and particularly when 
they are deprived of their constitutional property rights for forcing undesirable 
tenants to vacate. As owners, we should be able to use the due process of law 
to obtain possession from undesirable tenants; also, with regard to alterations, 
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the work must be done first and then the Administrator determines the amount 
of rent increase he will allow. Certainly this is a discouragement to improve- 
ment and enhancement of property. 

Our individual board members manage nearly half of the rental units in the 
Greater Washington area. A representative group of them estimates that rents 
throughout the area would not average a 10-percent increase. Since 1939 the 
cost of living has gone up nearly 200 percent and wages 250 percent, as reported 
by the President's Council of Economic Advisers. In the same time rents have 
advanced about 20 percent. Need there be further proof that a small increase in 
rent is justified and necessary ? 

Rent control deprives the community of many rooms and apartments that 
would otherwise be available. This is unfair to tenant and owner alike. It also 
creates the false impression of a shortage that does not really exist. There are 
many families in 2-bedroom apartments that only need 1 bedroom, but remain in 
the larger unit due to the bargain rental. 

Experiences of other major cities and communities which have decontrolled 
have not indicated general hardships. We believe that Washington would be no 
exception, We declare: “The need for decontrol is urgent if we are to revert 
to a free economy which the President advocates and at a saving of over $125,000 
per annum to the District of Columbia taxpayers.” One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated and an additional $17,000 has been requested 
to operate the District of Columbia Rent Administration from July 1, 1952, 
threugh April 30, 1953 (of which $27,000 was earmarked for terminal leave). 
From July 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952, $127,850 was appropriated and all but 
$500 was spent. 

The Commissioners for the District of Columbia have recommended extension 
of controls until June 30, 1953. Following their public hearing on March 4, the 
Commissioners went on record as being unwilling to recommend a further exten- 
sion after June 30, 1953, based on the preponderance of evidence showing that 
no housing shortage exists in the Greater Washington area, 


Jornr STATEMENT OF CARLTON Moore, Sr., AND JACK PINKSTON FOR AND ON BEHALF 
oF THE Home & PROPERTY OWNERS’ ALLIANCE, INc. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of this honorable committee, we are the president 
and the managing director, respectively, of the Home & Property Owners’ 
Alliance, Inc., of Washington, D. C., and Dallas, Tex.; and our apperance before 
this honorable committee is made for and on behalf of this organization and its 
members throughout the United States. We are appearing here in opposition to 
any further renewal or extension of Federal rent controls. 

If there ever was a time in the history of this Nation when truth, honesty, 
and righteousness should be made the foundation upon which we are to proceed, 
it is now. We feel the people of this Nation are tired of the confusion which 
has reigned for two decades. All property rights are involved ultimately in 
the matters now before this honorable committee. Control is essentially the 
basic component of Communism, and is directly the opposite of democracy and 
freedom. We, the property owners, do not want any part of communism in 
this country. We implore this honorable S3d Congress, therefore, to exert 
every effort toward expelling from this Nation every taint of communism of 
whatsoever nature, and to start now by abolishing forever this atrocious evil, 
Federal rent control. 

There is no reasonable, legal, or moral basis for continuing Federal rent 
controls any further, and we shall treat these phases in that order. 

There is no reasonable basis for continuing Federal rent controls any further 
because— 

(1) Nationally recognized, authentic statistics prove that no serious housing 
shortages exist anywhere in this Nation today; 

(2) These statistics also prove that no exorbitant rent increases have 
materialized ; 

(3) Rent control never has provided any housing for anybody; and 

(4) Rent control is wholly un-American. 

Nationally recognized, authentic statistics prove that no serious housing 
shortages exist anywhere in this Nation today for the simple reason that every 
State now has far more housing per capita than at any other time in our history. 
There is no exception to this last statement. For substantiation hereof, please 
review the following statistics compiled and published by the Bureau of the 
Census (Series HC-1, No. 50, and 1950 Population Census Rept. P—A1) : 
30718—53——_18 
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Comparative percentage increase in dwelling units and population from 
1940 to 1950 


| Dwelling Popula- | Dwelling! Popula- 
State | units | tion State | units tion 
| 
| | | 

United States 23.6 | 14.5 || Montana..-..-..----- ..| 10.0 5.6 
|| Nebraska -| 7.7 
Alabama... 19.6 | Nevada 56.3 45. 2 
Arizona .....-- 63.9 | 50.1 New Hampshire — - 21.5 8.5 
Arkansas... —2.0 New Jersey 3.3 16.2 
California... 54.2 53.3. New Mexico 37.3 28. 1 
Colorado. 23.6 | 18.0 |) New York. 15.4 10.0 
Connecticut. 25.7 17.4. North Carolina 29.0 13.7 
Delaware 28. 4 | 19.4 North Dakota 8.4 
District of Columbia. 26.8) 22. 2 15.0 
Florida 62.8 46.1 Oklahoma 10.5 —4.4 
Cieorgia. 21.4 | 10.3 Oregon. | 42.4 39.6 
Idaho 24.1) 12.1 Pennsylvania 16.3 6.0 
| 17.5 10.3.) Rhode Island 20.3 11.0 
Indiana 22.6 14.8 South Carolina 21.9 | 1.4 
Iowa. 12.1 3.3. South Dakota_- 8.5 1.5 
Kansas. 14.7 5.8 || Tennessee 24.7 | 12.9 
Kentucky - 12.6 | 3.5 Texas | 32.9 | 20. 2 
Louisiana 25.9 | 13.5 |i 36.6 | 25.2 
Maine 19.6 7.9 Vermont. 15.4 | 5.2 
38.2 | 28.6 || Virginia 37.2 | 23.9 
Massachusetts 15.4 8.7 Washington- 38.0 37.0 
Michigan | 30.3 21.2), West Virginia. - Is. 4 5.4 
Minnesota | 19.2 | 6.8 © Wisconsin Is.4 9.5 
Mississippi. -| 9. 5 | —.2 Wyoming. 21.3 | 15.9 

11.3 4.5 | 


As these statistics reveal, between 1940 and 19250 the number of dwelling units 
in the United States increased 23.6 percent, while the population increased only 
14.5 percent during the same period. These statistics further reveal that this 
increase in housing was equally distributed all over the United States to the 
extent that without exception every State had a substantially greater increase 
in housing than it had in population. Even the four States which showed de- 
creases in population (Arkansas, Mississippi, North Dakota, and Oklahoma ) 
enjoyed substantial increases in dwelling units. Likewise, the universality of 
increased housing over population applies to the cities as well as to the States and 
to the Nation. As proof hereof, please review the following statistics showing the 
relative increase in housing over population in strategic cities, both controlled 
und decontrolled, throughout the United States: 


Comparative percentage increase in dwelling units and population in cities from 
1940 to 1950 


City Dwelling, Popula- City Dwelling Popula- 


units tion units tion 

17.7 | 10.5 Milwaukee 12.0 8.5 
71.1 49.2.) Minneapolis 10.6 6.0 
Chicago 12.3 | 6.6 Newark 7.5 | 2.1 
Cincinnati 12.2 | 10.6 New Orleans 26.9 15.3 
Cleveland 9.3 Nashville 4.1 
Colorado Springs 32.1 23.6 Odessa | 212.2 208.1 
Cumberland, Md 1.6 —4.6 Oklahoma City | 27.4 19.1 
Dallas 58.3 47.4 |) Omaha 12.5 | 12.2 
Dayton 20.5 15.7. Peoria 11.7 | 64 
Denver 32.7 29.0 Providence 6.8 —1.9 
Fort Worth 65.0 56.9 Pueblo 37.6 22.1 
Galveston 20.7 9.4 Salt Lake 30.8 21.5 
Houston 71.0 55.0 |) San Antonio. 69.3 6.9 
Indianapolis 14.7 10.4) Shreveport. 37.5 20.6 
Jacksonville. 28 18.2 St. Louis 5.4 | 5.0 
Lawton. 95.9 92.5 |, St. Paul 12.2 8.2 
Laredo 42.7 32.2) Tampa 31.7 | 15.0 
Louisville. 18. 6 15.7 Wheeling 9.4 | —3.6 
Memphis 40.8 35.2... Wilnington, Del 7.5 -1.9 
Miami ; 1.9 44.8  Wilnington, N.C 53.4 34.8 
Midland __ 137.4 132. 2 | | 


The statstics presented hereinabove, both as to cities and as to States, are 
based upon housing conditions as they existed in this country beginning on April 
1.1940. It being a well-known fact that everybody in this Nation was completely 
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satistied with the amount of housing available on April 1, 1940, and with the sub- 
stantial increases in housing shown hereinabove for the period from 1940 to 
950, plus the greater increases in housing over population which have accrued 
all over this Nation since 1950, how can anyone conscientiously contend that 
serious housing shortages exist anywhere in this Nation today? The cold tact 
is that no one can conscientiously so contend. Certainly no one can contend 
that there exists such direly serious shortages in housong as to warrant taking 
the people’s constitutional freedoms on that basis, and, therefore, the only 
reasonable conclusion is that Bederal rent controls should be abolished now. 

Other nationally recognized, authentic statistics prove that, even though food, 
clothing, wages, materials, goods, and services generally have advanced in price 
from 100 to 300 percent since 1939, rent on a nationwide average has increased 
only about 40 percent. These statistics also sustain that, instead of the average 
tenant family paying from 20 to 25 percent of the family income for housing, as 
was traditionally customary prior to 1940, the average tenant family in the 
United States today is paying only approximately 11 percent of the family income 
for rent. The logical question, therfore, is: “Who is gigging whom?’ The 
answer is quite obvious. Furthermore, these statistics, being based upon the 
national average, cover uncontrolled, decontrolled, and controlled housing units 
combined. That being the cause, how little of the 40 percent increase since 1939, 
or how little of the 11 percent of the total tenant-family income is being paid 
to the unfortunate owners of controlled housing units? Naturally, the owners of 
controlled units are receiving less than the national average. Is that just com- 
pensation, compared to other prices? 

We are sure the learned members of this honorable Sid Congress are familiar 
with the present deplorable housing conditions which have resulted from con- 
tinued rent controls in England and France; therefore, for the sake of brevity, 
we shall refrain from treating that subject here. But please let us remind the 
learned members of this committee and of this Congress that such controls hurt 
both the Government and the Nation, as well as the property owners. Rent con- 
trols hurt the Government, because they decrease the amount of income taxes 
which otherwise would be collectible from these owners; and rent controls hurt 
the Nation by forcing controlled owners to permit their buildings to become 
dilapidated more rapidly, thereby unnecessarily depleting the assets of the Na- 
tion. For these further reasons, Federal rent controls should be abolished 
immediately. 

Rent controls never have provided any housing for anybody. On the contrary, 
rent controls have kept many thousands from building rental units which other- 
wise would have been built if it had not been for rent controls and the threat 
of rent controls. Likewise, many thousands of owners have refused to rent their 
ncecommodations, and other thousands have withdrawn their rental units from the 
market, because of rent controls. Actually, therefore, rent controls vastly de- 
crease, instead of increase, available rental housing; and for this further reasad, 
rent controls should be abolished from this Nation forever. 

Rent control is wholly un-American. Our Founding Fathers, the framers of 
our great Constitution of the United States, decreed that we should have free- 
dom; that the owners of property should have freedom to control their prop 
erty : and that the tenants should have freedom to seek their housing in an open 
market. Control is not freedom. Freedom built this country out of a wilderness 
into the greatest Nation on earth. Control never has built anything. So, let 
us abolish these un-American rent controls before they make any greater head- 
way toward destroying the great America which freedom has built. Let us 
abolish rent controls now. 

There is no legal basis for continuing rent controls. The only legal basis ever 
udmitted, even by strained construction, for the enactment of rent controls 
is under the very nebulous, nonexistent, implied “war” powers of Congress. 
Peculiarly, the bills now pending before this Congress are not predicated upon 


“umy war—past, present, or future. Instead, these bills are predicated upon 


“security,” and “welfare.” One might ask the very logical questions : “Whose 
security 7° Or, “Whose welfare?” Certainly the answer could not in either 
case be “the property owner's security,” or “the property owner's welfare.” Suf- 
fice it to say that no legal basis now exists for continuing these controls; and the 
sponsors of these bills, in substance, have so admitted. Therefore, the said 


‘bills should be defeated. 


Likewise. there is no moral basis for continuing rent controls. The present 
national admin'stration has pledged itself faithfully to give equal rights and 
privileges to a’l citizens, regardless of race, color, or creed (and they did not 
six, “Except the rental property owners of this country”). Yet they propose 
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to abolish all other price and wage controls, but to continue rent controls in 
effect. A blind person can see there are no “equal rights and privileges” in that. 

To drop all other wage and price controls but to renew rent controls now 
would be an exact repetition of what the Congress did in 1947. Likewise, in 
1947 the Congress assured the property owners that Federal rent controls were 
being renewed only very temporarily. That was 6 years ago. Now, again, 
after 11 successive temporary renewals and extensions, the property owners 
are faced with another “temporary” renewal of Federal rent controls. How 
long can this confusion and these “temporary” controls be continued ? 

When the property owners of this Nation went to the polls last November, 
they voted for a change in policy, as well as a change in faces; they did note vote 
for some more of the same old controls under a different party label. The prop- 
erty owners placed their faith in the present administration to return to them 
their freedom. When the election was over, they thought they had won their 
freedom. Now they want that faith sustained. They want their freedom. The 
property owners want the freedom they voted for to become a reality. They want 
Federal rent controls abolished now. 

Finally, there being no reasonable, legal, or moral basis for continuing these 
atrocious, unfair, un-American controls in effect any longer, they should be in all 
things abolished from this country now and forever. 


STATEMENT OF EMANUEL M. SPIEGEL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOMB 
BUILDERS 


My name is Emanuel M. Spiegel. I am an active home builder engaged in the 
building business in the State of New Jersey. I make this statement to you 
as the elected president of the National Association of Home Builders which, as 
you may know, is the trade association of the private home building industry. 
Our membership now exceeds 26,000, grouped in affiliated local associations in 206 
communities. We estimate that the members of our association build approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all residential houses in the urban centers of our country. 

As a matter of policy, this association opposes any extension of controls over 
rents. In our opinion there is no longer a housing shortage nor is there any 
other reason to justify extension of rent controls—even an extension of such 
controls on a “standby” basis. Since the end of World War II over 7 million 
new homes have been built. We are in position to know as a matter of economic 
fact whether or not the pent-up demand of the postwar years has been met in 
the large metropolitan areas which are primarily concerned with rent control. 
Unquestionably this has been done. 

We are concerned that the proponents of rent control give no indication of 
desisting in their efforts to continue this tvpe of emergency government. Under 
present regulations the housing still subject to rent control is that segment of 
homes most in need of reconditioning. If our housing inventory is to be brought 
up to the standard all Americans desire it to attain—and if housing blight is 
to be prevented in our large cities, the apartments and residential units which 
have been constantly under rent controls must now be released from this economic 
straitjacket. The market is such that competition will force landlords to re- 
decorate, repair, and recondition apartments and rental units if they are to 
obtain going rentals. Examination of the newspapers in almost any large city 
will show clearly the increased number of columns of classified advertising now 
being carried on rental units. 

“Critical area” rent control should not be extended unless a need is conclu- 
sively demonstrated by the military or other responsible defense agency and 
there is a clear showing (1) that local or State governments cannot meet this 
need and (2) that affected local or State governments affirmatively desire imposi- 
tion of control under Federal law. 

There is evidence that the “critical” designation has been grossly misused 
during this past year to continue Federal rent control in heavily industrial areas 
contrary to the purpose of the present law and in several cases against the 
publicly expressed will of the certified areas. Moreover, except in areas where 
the law permitted local governing bodies to take decertification action it has 
been extremely difficult for communities to obtain a review of the evidence used 
to support a ‘critical’ designation. Certainly if any vestige of this type of 
control is continued, the Congress should adequately protect local communities 
with specific provisions for periodic review of “critical” certifications and of the 
evidence supporting them. A method of appeal prior to a final designation as 
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“critical” should also be given to local citizenry. The judgment of local communi- 
ties and their ability to deal effectively with their own housing situations should 
be neither underestimated nor subverted by Federa! statute or administration. 

Actually, the home building industry and the Government housing agencies 
under titles VIII and IX of the National Housing Act have effectively combined 
efforts to produce all needed military and defense housing in critical areas. 
Moreover, this has been done in a way that saved the taxpayers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It it therefore now possible for local communities to deal 
effectively with any housing problems caused by the defense program. In our 
opinion, a Federal rent control over these scattered areas is no longer necessary. 

A “standby” rent control measure would simply continue in some agency of the 
Government the men and the thinking responsible for the program which now 
expires on April 80. Moreover, this selution would cede to the executive branch 
of the Government the basic foundation and structure for any law which Con- 
gress might pass should an emergency arise. We feel that the formulation of 
legislation to meet a future contingency should await the happening of the actual 
event. Congress can then judge what legislation is needed at the time when all 
of the facts are before it. Accordingly, we are opposed to the extension of rent 
controls at this time on any basis whatsoever. 


STATEMENT bY BERNARD WerrzerR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DirEcToR, JEWISH WAR 
VELERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, I 
welcome and appreciate this opportunity to present to your committee, the 
views of our organization in support of the extension of rent controls along the 
lines provided in H. R. 2555, H. R. 2680, H. R. 2682. and H. R. 2934. 

Extension of rent controls was unanimously approved in the following resolu- 
tion passed at our 57th annual national convention in Atlantic City, N. J., October 
15-19, 1952, 

“Whereas our organization is constantly being reminded by individual veterans 
that housing for rental or purchase is still one of the toughest problems that the 
veteran has to solve; and 

“Whereas the veterans’ problems in this respect though somewhat more acute, 
differ only slightly in degree from the problems of nonveterans: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America 
in convention assembled in Atlantic City, October 15-19, 1952, do urge— 

“1. Full support by appropriations and otherwise for the Housing Act of 
1949 without any further cuts in the public housing provisions of the Act. 

“2. A continuation of rent controls. 

“3. Provision for direct loans by the Veterans’ Administration to veterans who 
cannot secure conventional mortgage financing under the VA guaranty at the 
4 percent per annum interest rate.” 

During the past few years, there have been many millions of new housing 
units built. The overwhelming preponderance of these units has been built for 
sale, Rental units are still at a premium. There is by no means an adequate 
supply of houses or apartments available to create a competitive market in 
which the renter can have any real choice at various rent levels which may fit 
his income. This is especially true with regard to veterans who fer the most 
part have not yet had an opportunity to establish a satisfactory economic situ- 
ation for themselves. A large majority of veterans are still in the S50 to $80 
a Week earnings groups. Many of them, unfortunately, have even lower weekly 
earnings, 

Such wage earners who are married and have 1 or 2 or 3 young children have 
a hard task making ends meet. If we figure such families should not pay any 
more than a week's earnings for rent, then it will be clear at once that rental 
units at those figures are precisely the ones which are scarcest. In that cate- 
gory, landlords each have what amounts to something of a corner on the market. 
In such a situation, the end of rental controls will spell undue hardships for 
innumerable families. 

Much has been said by representatives of the real-estate interests about the 
reasonableness of rent increases where decontrol of rents has Come through 
action by local option in accordance with present legislation. Such opinions 
must be judged by their source. The people who have had to pay the rent in- 
creases do not agree that they are reasonable. There is adequate provision in 
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the bills that rent increases may be granted which will yield to landlords, a fair 
net operating income. Certainly the landlord cannot be depended upon to judge 
what a fair rent is when competitive forces do not have full play to preserve a 
free market. Speculative possibilities inherent in uncontrolled rents under pres- 
ent circumstances are bound to push rents higher and higher. There is no “law 
of substitution” in the housing field which will permit a family to do without a 
home. The only answer would be poorer and poorer living quarters, until sham 
dwellings would become even more crowded than they already are. 

The one alternative to prevent this degrading situation is enactment of the 
Jegislation which you have before you for the extension of rent controls, 


STATEMENT OF H. R. Norruup, Executive Vick PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RETAIL 
LUMBER DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is H. R. Northup, and I am executive vice president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association whose membership is made 
up of the retail lumber and building-material dealers of the Nation. 

Our members are vitally interested in maintaining the present high production 
of housing, and in seeing that we continue to be the best-housed Nation in the 
world. We are also interested in the repair and maintenance of older homes 
which have been badly neglected during the war years. 

Your committee is confronted with the issue of whether Federal rent-control 
authority which, under the present law, expires April 30, 1953, should be ex- 
tended beyond that date. We respectfully urge your committee to permit the 
present law to expire and to reject extension of control in eritical areas. 

To argue that continuation of Federal controls is necessary in critical areas 
and still remains a national problem ignores the fact that local communities 
can take effective action, if necessary, based upon an accurate appraisal of 
their local situation. 

In many areas in which there has been an influx of military personnel and 
defense workers, the local community has rejected Federal control and has 
solved the housing problems through the joint effort of the community and the 
personnel involved. 

No national rental-housing shortage exists. Shortages in some areas have 
occurred and have in most instances been alleviated. Any remaining problems 
do not, in our opinion, constitute a national problem, but can best be handled 
on a local basis without the maintenance of hundreds of employees on the 
Federal payroll. 

The predictions last year of proponents of rent control that rents would sky- 
rocket over the Nation if rent control was not extended have not materialized. 
The transition from a controlled economy to a free rental market, except in a 
few areas, has been accomplished in an orderly manner with few abuses. 

Because of rent controls, many dwellings, which were formerly rental units, 
have been removed from the rental market. Rentals have been permitted to 
become rundown because of inability of owners to keep them in proper repair. 
Discontinuance of all rent controls will, we believe, encourage property owners 
to repair and modernize their rentals to afford our people better places to 
live. Likewise, more rentals will undoubtedly be built to supplant those which 
have been removed from the rental field because of controls. 

It has heen brought to our attention that certain overzealous members of the 
staff of ORS have used the “critical area” designation as a club over the heads 
of some local communities to obtain favorable action to continue Federal rent 
control. We do not believe that Congress intended that the law would be ad- 
ministered in this fashion and we merely call it to the attention of the committee 
to show how emergency agencies once established try to perpetuate themselves. 

The President believes that we can safely return to a free economy and has 
asked that price and wage controls be permitted to expire. We can see no 
justifiable reason, economically or otherwise, to extend rent controls and at 
the same time terminate other controls. ’ 

An end to rent control will encourage more and better housing. With an ade- 
quate supply of housing, competition will assure tenants reasonable rents. We 
cannot have a free economy with an important segment of that economy remain- 
ing under control. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge the committee to reject pending proposals to 
extend rent controls and to permit the present controls to expire on April 30, 
1953. 
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STATEMENT OF WARREN LEE GAZZMAN BEFORE THE HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have traveled 3,000 miles, 
at the age of 90 years, to see what could be done about rent control in areas such 
as Bremerton, Wash., where I own and operate a small, 10Q:room hotel, the 
Enetai Inn. My hotel has been operating at a substantial loss for the past 1S 
months under rent control. 

Needless to say, with an investment of about one-half million dollars, it is 
absurd to continue unless we can be decontrolled, as far as the hotels are con- 
cerned. We have some six hotels in Bremerton, and not one of them is operating 
at a profit. Many new buildings have been built and are standing empty, in- 
volving a great many millions of dollars in investment. 

As we understand it, the whole principle of rent control is supposed to hinge 
on the fact that such regulations are necessary because of supposed housing 
deficiency. In the case of hotels, I presume that it is predicated on a situation 
where the demand is greater than the supply. Let me emphasize that in my 
hotel, in Bremerton, Wash., we have been running an occupancy of approximately 
43 percent. There is no possible justification for continuing rent controls when 
such circumstances exist. Bremerton was designated as a critical area October 
15, 1951, and these occupancy figures certainly indicate that there has been on 
impact upon hotels in our community resulting from increased defense production 
or supposed increased travel by the military. 

It may be that other parts of the country are experiencing occupancy figures 
as low as ours. I do know that the spokesman for the hotel industry, Mr. Glen- 
wood J. Sherrard, chairman of the governmental affairs committee of the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, filed with your committee a result of the nationwide can- 
vass of hotels in critical areas. 

Now some defender of the principle of rent control might allege that where 
occupancy is as low as that of the Enetai Inn, 43 percent, we certainly would not 
be able to increase our room rates enough to compensate us for the cost of 
operation, even if controls were abandoned. TI will concede that. And yet we 
certainly would be privileged to raise our rates modestly. minimizing the actual 
loss which we are sustaining monthly. Beyond that, the extra recordkeeping 
requirements, set up under Federal rent control, are burdensome. And hanging 
over us constantly is the threat of a treble damage suit. in the event that any 
single one of our employees should inadvertently or unwittingly overcharge some 
guest. 

Therefore, in the name of the hotels in Bremerton, Wash., and in other critical 
areas in America, where our occupancy shows no pressure whatsoever from de- 
fense production, I do appeal to the Congress to exempt hotels from further coy 
erage under the Federal rent statute. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


House or Representatives, 
ComMirree ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Jesse P. Wolcott (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Wolcott, Gamble, Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, 
Widnall, Betts, D’Ewart, George Mumma, McVey, Merrill, Oakman, 
Hiestand, Stringfellow, Spence, Brown, Patman, Rains, Multer, 
Deane, O’Brien, Bolling, Hays, and O'Hara. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. We will pro- 
ceed with the consideration of rent control legislation. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama was to be on before we recessed these 
hearings and was unable to be here at that time. 

Congressman Roberts, we are very glad to lhiave you proceed now, 
if you care to, 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS, FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, STATE OF 
ALABAMA 


Mr. Roserrs. Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
pear before your as a proponent for the continuance of Federal rent 
control in critical areas, 

As a Representative of the Fourth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, I am generally familiar with the housing needs of the people 
in my district. 

Because of the long coastline, climate, terrain, and other favorable 
conditions, the Southeast has many defense plants, naval bases, air- 
fields, ordnance installations, and Army camps. 

It appears that most of these camps and installations are located in 
or nearby small communities which, because of their size, have a 
limited supply of rental housing. 

I understand that there are some 55 cities in the Southeast which 
have been designated as critical housing areas. The impact on rental 
housing which occurs when a division or more of troops are stationed 
near some cities having a limited number of rental units creates 
serious situation. : 

The desire of our troops to have their families with them is quite 
natural and generally admitted to be a good practice. In order to 
secure decent living quarters members of the Armed Forces are many 
times in the position of bidding against each other and against local 
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tenants of the cities nearest the camp or installation where, as a rule, 
there is a small number of available rental accommodations. Without 
rent control some landlords could exact a rent not in keeping with the 
value of the rental accommodations and in an amount beyond the 
ability of the average military man or defense worker to pay. 

In the Southeast, of the 55 cities which have been declared critical 
and of the 21 cities in which limited rent control exists, only 1 has a 
population of over 100,000, 

Approximately 90 percent of these cities have a population of less 
than 25,000. Obviously, there are not suflicient rental acconimoda- 
tions available to house a defense worker or serviceman in cities of 
this kind. 

The present rent law, as now administered, gives a large amount of 
local control through its provision for a rent advisory board, com- 
posed of local citizens acting as a board of directors. 

This board has regular meetings and its supervises the manner 
in Which the rent regulations are applied. 

These members serve voluntarily without pay and represent a cross 
section of the community. Each board has a landlord representative 
who can present the views of the landlord. There is also a tenant 
representative who can speak for the tenants. 

The other three members of the board are public-interest members 
Whose duty it is to resolve the opinions of the tenant and landlord 
representatives, 

This board is appointed by the governor of the State and a procedure 
for appeal from the action of the local rent director protects the ag- 
grived landlord or tenant. I think this feature of the law has won a 
vreat deal of public support for it. Further, this law provides that 
this rent advisory board may recommend decontrol of an area when 
the shortage of rental housing has, in its opinion, been reasonably met. 

T understand the board’s recommendation to decontrol is generally 
accepted by the National Office of Rent Stabilization, A further pro- 
tection for the public is contained in the provision that, at any time, 
the governing body of a city, after a public hearing, may vote decon- 
trol of a community. In the event such a resolution is passed it is 
mandatory on the Director of Rent Stabilization that rent control is 
in the hands of the local people. 

In my district rent control is in effect in the county of Calhoun and 
the city of Anniston which is the county seat. This community was 
declared critical for the reason that after Korea there was a huge ex- 
pansion at the Anniston Ordnance Depot and its personnel has more 
than doubled since June 1950, 

In addition to the tremendous expansion at the Anniston Ordnance 
Depot, Fort McClellan has been designated as the new home for the 
Chemical Corps training center and the Women’s Army Corps center. 
I have a statement dated December 31, 1952, from Col. Earl W. Ald- 
rep (commanding officer of the Anniston Ordnance Depot, and a 
stytement dated December 10, 1952, from Col. FE. E. Rose, chairman, 
post housing board at Fort MeClellan, which, with the permission of 
the committee, I would like to incorporate as exhibits A and B, re- 
spectively, 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, that may be done. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


EXHIBIT A 
DECEMBER 31, 1952. 
OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION, 
Area Rent Office, Anniston, Ala. 

DEAR Sir: Reference is made to your letter of December 9, 1952, requesting 
report of conditions in the designated critical housing area as they affect the 
Anniston Ordnance Depot. You specifically requested information on which to 
base a determination as to whether rent controls are still needed in this critical 
area. 

The following information is furnished for whatever use you desire to make 
of it in the continuation of rent controls and/or in the provisions of relief meas- 
ures to alleviate the critical situation: 

Civilian personnel at the Anniston Ordnance Depot now exceeds 6,000 employ- 
ees drawn predominately from the county of Calhoun, Ala., with a substantial 
portion of employees from Etowah, Cleburne, Cherokee, Talladega, St. Clair, 
Randolph, and Clay Counties. Some employees commute from points as distant 
as Jefferson County and even from some counties in the State of Georgia. Since 
the beginning of the Korean situation, the employment of the depot has more 
than doubled. In addition there are approximately 2,000 contractor employees 
engaged on approved projects within the depot. 

A recent survey of the needs and desires of the employees of this depot for 
living accommodations in this critical area indicate the following: 


Number desiring rental units in vicinity of Anniston Ordnance Depot 301 
Number desiring to purchase units at Anniston Ordance Depot ; AST 
Number desiring rental units elsewhere in Calhoun County 
Number desiring to purchase units elsewhere in Calhoun County_------~- 95 


The presently available and potentially available housekeeping units on or in 
the vicinity of the Anniston Ordnance Depot military reservation are: 


Units 

DeSoto Manor housing project (rentals now occupied) 305 
Wherry housing (rentals will be available in May 1953) 
Officers quarters (rentals now occupied)... D 
Programed housing (sales units to be available Jan. 15, 1953) - 4 51 
Presently available housekeeping $810 

RECAPITULATION 

Units 

Total housekeeping units desired in vicinity of Anniston Ordnance Depot. 738 


It may be concluded from the above statistics that the Anniston Ordnance Le- 
pot still has a critical shortage of housing and will continue to have a shortage 
even after all housing presently under construction becomes available. 

Under the Bureau of the Budget regulations, rental rates for Government- 
owned quarters occupied by civilian personnel are determined by their com- 
parability to other private housing facilities within the same area. Unless rental 
rates on privately owned units are held down, the rental rates of these Govern- 
ment-owned quarters would of necessity be raised to stay on the same comparable 
level. Such action would have adverse effect upon recruitment and retention 
of personnel. It appears to be to the advantage of the Government to retain rent 
controls within the Calhoun County area until there is a definite relaxation of 
the defense effort, which is not foreseen at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 


EArt W. ALDRUP, 
Colonel, Ordnance Corps, Commanding. 
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B 
DECEMBER 10, 1992, 
H. E. Lester, 
Acting Arca Rent Director, Office of Rent Stabilization, 
Area Rent Office, Anniston, Ala, 

Dev,r Mr. Lester: Your letter of December 9, 1952, concerning housing con- 
ditions, is acknowledged, 

It is the considered opinion of this headquarters and of the post housing board, 
which is constantly checking housing conditions, that the housing situation within 
reasonable commuting distance of Fort MeClellan, and particularly within 
Calhoun County, has become more critical since the establishment of the rent- 
control program on January 8, 1952. This is due primarily to the influx of 
defense and construction workers to this area for Fort MeClellan, Anniston 
Ordnance Depot, the new General Electric plant at Oxford and the personnel 
and their families to manage these industries. 

To the best that it can be determined, there has been no diminution in the 
upward pressure of rents since the area was certified as a critical housing area. 
On the contrary, it is felt that there has been a definite increase in the upward 
pressures. 

It is the opinion of this office that rent controls are still very definitely needed 
in all areas within reasonable commuting distunce of Fort) McClellan, Ala., 
and this headquarters cannot foresee any change in the housing requirements or 
conditions for some time. 

Sincerely, 
E. Rose, 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGC, 
Chairman, Post Housing Board, 


Mr. Rorerrs. The influx of people into the area because of these 
two defense plants was such that it caused a terrific impact on the 
housing needs of the city of Anniston. 

I also have statements from the following: Roger Milroy, manager 
of the Anniston Chamber of Commerce: W. S. Weatherly, associate 
commissioner of the city of Anniston; Ed McCall, president, Anniston 
Land Co.; Edward F. Trammell, secretary, Bricklayers International 
Union, Local No. 9, of Alabama; Floyd Clark, chairman, Calhoun 
County Rent Advisory Board: and Dan W. Gray, chairman, Calhoun 
County Commission, which, with the permission of the committee, I 
would like to incorporate as exhibits C through H, respectively. 

The Crairman. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


C 


ANNISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Anniston, Ala., December 18, 1952. 
Mr. H. EB. Lester, 
Office of Rent Stabilization, 
Radio Building, Anniston, Ala, 

Dear Mr. LESTER: We wish to commend the work of the local office of rent 
stabilization for the efficient manner in which the rent-control program has 
been handled since its inception January 3, 1952. 

In view of the current and anticipated expansion of military, industrial, 
and commercial activities in Anniston and Calhoun County, we believe the rent- 
control program should be continued. The pressure caused by an inadequate 
supply of housing facilities is in fact greater today than in January 1952 and 
is expected to become more critical in 1953. 

Among the factors which we believe will critically affect the housing shortage 
are: (1) Construction of facilities costing over $45 million is now under way at 
Anniston Ordnance Depot and Fort McClellan, (2) the General Electric tube 
plant is expected to more than double its present employment during 1953 to 
a total of 2,000, (3) constantly expanding industrial and commercial establish- 
ments are developing in pace with the above growth. 
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We wish to emphasize the need for the continuance of rent control in view 
of the fact that we believe 1953 will bring even greater demands for housing 
facilities. 

Very truly yours, 
MiLroy, Manager. 


Exutsir D 
DreceEMBER 31, 1952. 
Mr. Huserr Lesrer, 
Area Rent Office, 
Radio Building, Anniston, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Lester: The Anniston area is humming with business and construe- 
tion activity at the year’s end. Two Government projects are now under con- 
struction at the Anniston Ordnance Depot estimated to cost $12 million and at 
Fort McClellan the construction of the new Army Chemical Corps Center and 
Women’s Army Corps Center estimated to cost $30 million, including school build- 
ings and related service buildings. 

Other construction and additions in the Anniston area consist of an electric 
substation for the Alabama Power Co., Anniston Memorial Hospital, General 
Electrie plant, and the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Federal 
Security Administration allotted $850,000 for new schools in this area. 

With the above-named projects and numerous other business activities, we 
wish to stress the need for the continuance of rent control in the Anniston area. 
The influx of defense and construction workers makes it impossible for the 
housing demands to be met. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. WEATHERLY, 
Associate Commissioner. 


Exuteit E 
DeEcEMBER 15, 1952. 
Mr. H. E. LESTER, 
Office of Rent Stabilization, 
Anniston, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Lester: We thank you for your letter of December 10, 1952, con- 
cerning rental conditions in this area. We, too, believe that due to the influx 
of defense and construction workers at Fort MeClellan, Anniston Ordnance 
Depot, General Etectric plant, ete., there will be a shortage of dwelling units 
here in 1953. 

At this time we would like to thank you for your very fine work in the local 
Office of Rent Stabilization. Both landlords and tenants have found that you 
and your office personnel are fair and courteous to all parties. 

Thanking you for writing us, and with kindest regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
ANNISTON LAND Co., INC., 
Ep President. 


Exuipir F 


BRICKLAYERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Locat No. 9 oF ALABAMA, 
Anniston, Ala., December 31, 1952. 
Mr. Husert FE. 
Area Rent Office, Anniston, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Lrsrer: As secretary of the A. F. of L. Brick and Stone Masons 
Union and director and representative of all trades local unions, I would like to 
take this opportunity to express our appreciation for the excellent job you and 
your staff are doing to stabilize rents in this area. 

Due to the expanded defense activity and new industries, a housing shortage 
still exists in the Anniston defense rental area. Rent control is needed to keep 
down higher rents and to make it possible for the workers to stay on their defense 
jobs. 
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Without continued rent control, the shortages of houses in this area would in- 
crease rents out of proportion with salaries of tenants. 

Therefore we would like to impress our desire to have rent control continued 
in Calhoun County. As far as we can determine, the housing shortage is as 
critical now as when Anniston was declared a critical area. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp TRAMMELL, Secretary, 


EXHIBIT G 
DrCEMBER 22, 1952. 
Re: Report of conditions in critical areas. 
KenNneru A. CAMPRELL, 
Director, Office of Rent Stabilization, 
Georgia Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Deak Mr. CAMPBELL: We, the members of the Calhoun County Rent Advisory 
Board, have been asked to give a report of the conditions in the Ainiston 
defense rental area. 

It is our opinion that rent controls will be needed in Calhoun County for quite 
some time. With the influx of defense and construction workers to this area, it 
seems almost impossible for the housing demands to be fulfilled. 

The construction of the Chemical School, the WAC Training Center at Fort 
McClellan, and the defense projects at the Anniston Ordnance Depot is now under 
way. The district office for the Southern Bell Telephone Co. is being moved to 
Anniston from Birmingham and the families of the people transferred here will 
be seeking places to live. Also being located in and around Anniston are the 
families of the personnel of the Cross Country Pipe Co, which will be located in 
the Anniston area in the early part of 1958. This expanded defense activity with- 
out rent controls would handicap the operations of the military camp and the 
construction workers needed to do these jobs. 

There has been no decrease in the upward pressure of rents since the area 
was declared a critical housing area. If anything there has been an increase in 
the upward pressures. 

It is the board's opinion that rent controls are still definitely needed in Calhoun 
County. 

Sincerely, 
FLoyp CLark, 
Chairman, Calhoun County Rent Advisory Board. 


H 


CALHOUN COUNTY COMMISSION, 
Anniston, Ala., December 23, 1952. 
Mr. Hvuserr E. Lester, 
Acting Area Rent Director, 
Area Rent Office, Anniston, Ala. 

Deak Mr. Lester: Being in and around Calhoun County, as I am, I find that 
rent controls are still very definitely needed in the Anniston area, and I cannot 
foresee any change in the housing problems and conditions for some time. 

It is my opinion that there has been no decrease in the upward pressure of 
rents since Calhoun County was certified as a critical housing area and is my 
belief there has been a definite increase in the upward pressures. This is due 
primarily to the influx of defense and construction workers to Calhoun County 
for Fort MeClellan, the Anniston Ordnance Depot, and other new industries 
and the personnel and their families to manage these industries. 

Iam greatly in favor of the continuance of the rent program in Calhoun County. 

Trusting the above information will be helpful to you and the rent program 
IT am, 

Very truly yours, 
Dan W. Gray, 
Chairman, Calhoun County Commission. 
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Mr. Roperts. There are three areas in Alabama presently under 
Federal rent control, having been designated as critical areas by 
joint declaration issued by the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, which serves to stabilize rents in their re- 
spective areas. These are city of Anniston, which is in my district: 
city of Dothan, and city of Huntsville. 

Also, I would like to point out that in the Southeast approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the population are members of the colored race. 

Negroes, as a general rule, are notoriously in the low-income bracket, 
and tend to have large families. These people are presently living 
from payday to payday and cannot meet increased rental payments 
without sacrificing some other necessity such as food, clothing, or 
medical care. It 1s true that the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has programed many rental units throughout the Southeast. How- 
ever, due to the high cost of labor and material, most of these units 
are priced out of the market insofar as people in the low-income 
bracket are concerned. It is important to have efficient workers in 
our defense efforts. They must feel secure in a place to dwell. 

The present law gives that protection to the workers in these 
crowded areas by authorizing the regulation of eviction practices. 
The regulations that have been issued by the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion permit the eviction of tenants for nonpayment of the legal rent 
and other good reasons, but prohibit evictions for failure to pay more 
than the legal rent and other unreasonable causes. Without control 
of evictions in such areas, only those able to pay the highest rent 
would be secure in their dwellings. 

It seems to me that the present rent-control law is reasonable and 
fair to both landlord and tenant. It provides for a stabilized rent 
as of a date when the rents were fair and equitable. and it permits 
adjustments in those areas when below the fair level of that date for 
comparable units: for increases in service, furnishings, or equipment : 
and when the operating costs of the landlord advance sufficiently to 
require an equitable adjustment. 

Such a law does not hurt the landlord, and at the same time it 
protects the workers, both military and nonmilitary, engaged in the 
great defense effort of this country. 

Those of us who represent critical housing areas were encouraged 
by the reference to this important matter contained in the message of 
President Eisenhower on the state of the Union on February 2, 1953. 

His words were as follows. and I quote : 

I recommend the continuance beyond June 30 of the authority for Federal 

control over rents in those communities in which serious housing shortages exist. 
These are chietly the so-called defense areas. In these and all areas, the Federal 
Government should withdraw from the control of rents as soon as practicable. 
But, before they are removed entirely, each legisliture should have full oppor- 
tunity to take over, within its own State, responsibility for this function. 
We felt that the statement which he made with reference to Federal 
control is well taken care of by the present law :"and, speaking from 
my personal knowledge of the manner in which this law has worked, 
I wish to assure the committee that local communities have full 
control of the situation and State rights in the matter have been well 
protected in this legislation. 

I wish to at this time thank the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee for the time given me and your courteous and patient attention. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Are there questions / 

Mr. Rains. I would like to ask some questions. 

First, 1 would like to compliment my next-door neighbor from Ala- 
bama for his excellent statement, and inquire if you have any record 
of the number of available housing units for rent not now rented 
in Anniston ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, the number that I have, Mr. Rains, would apply 
to the county, and I think that the total number available for rental 
isabout 174. 

Mr. Ratns. Inthe entire county / 

Mr. Roserrs. In the entire county. 

Mr. Rarns. I understand that is to become the WAC Center soon, 
for the Women’s Army ‘Training Corps. How many do you expect 
there ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Well, of course at this time it is rather hard to tell, 
but we expect, in December, about 3,500. 

Mr. Rats. In December 

Mr. Ronerrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. And how many are employed at the Anniston Ordnance 
Depot 

Mr. Roserts. The figures that I have are based on what the com- 
manding officer has to say about it, and I believe that figure will run 
around 7,200. 

Mr. Rarns. And about how many troops are now stationed at Fort 
McClellan ? 

Mr. Roserts. I believe around 2,000 troops. 

Mr. Rats. As I understand, what you are asking for is the re- 
tention of that part of the present law which provides for rent con- 
trol in critical defense areas, is that right? 

Mr. Roperts. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rains. And that it be retained only for those areas desig- 
nated as “critical defense areas”? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is the effect of my testimony ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. As a matter of fact, outside of the three areas which 
you mentioned, in the entire State of Alabama there is no rent con- 
trol. Isn’t that correct 

Mr. Roserrs. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Rains. Do you think that the “critical defense area” defi- 
nition should be retained as is in the present law, or not ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, | suppose you mean with reference to the three 
factors by which it is determined; that is, the shortage of housing, 
considerable military activity, and immigration of defense workers ? 

Mr. Rarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserrs. I don’t know, Mr. Rains, that I could suggest any 
helpful changes in that definition. 

Mr. Rarns. One other question, then. Suppose an area such as 
Camp Rucker, where the boys from Minnesota are stationed. I 
know something about the housing shortage there. In fact, it has 
hit the headlines and committee reports. There are not many de- 
fense industries around Fort Rucker. Do you think it west: be 


safe to write a definition for “critical defense areas” that said “Only 
in atomic-energy areas” or where there are defense plants, and not 
having regard to the troops and military installations that are there? 
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Mr. Roserrs. No; I think that all three factors should be con- 
sidered and, in my humble opinion, I would say that an area which 
could qualify under either category should be allowed to qualify. 

Mr. Rains. One other question: do you regard it as the duty 
of the State of Alabama to provide rent control at a point where 
the Federal Government trains its troops and provides defense in- 
stallations, or is that a Federal responsibility / 

Mr. Roperts. I think it is a Federal responsibility, because I do 
not think you could say that the national defense is a State function, 
except ina supplemental way. 

Mr. Rarns. Certainly you do not believe that responsibility should 
be cast on the cities where these installations are placed, do you? 

Mr. Roperrs. No, sir; because I feel that this thing has been 
brought about by the national defense effort. 

Mr. Rains. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Would you go this far, Mr. Roberts: in a city like 
Chicago, doing much of the defense work, do you not agree there is 
a Federal interest and therefore a Federal responsibility in housing 
facilities for war workers / 

Mr. Roperts. 1 would like to say, Mr. O'Hara, that 1 would kind 
of like for this cross-examination to be limited to the scope of the 
direct. 

I am not here as advocate of the Federal rent control except in 
critical areas, and Lam not familiar enough with the conditions in 
Chicago to say what should be the rule followed there. 

Mr. O'Hara. | appreciate the gentleman’s desire to limit the range 
of his testimony, but I am interested in the question as to where the 
State has a responsibility and where the Federal Government has a 
responsibility. 

In your case, you have a problem in which you think the Federal 
Government has a responsibility. Isn't it exactly the same problem 
in Chicago? Chicago is the second largest producer of defense ma- 
terials in the Nation. Isn’t it the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as much in our zone as in your zone ¢ 

Mr. Roperrs. Well, 1 think that might be said to be a matter of 
degree. I do not know how well you can tie your housing shortage 
in with your industrial defense production. I am pretty sure I can 
tie mine in. 

Mr. O'Hara. Could we agree on this: That it is a matter that might 
be left to the discretion of the President of the United States ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, I feel it is a Federal matter. 

Mr. O'Hara. We should have a broader definition of critical de- 
fense area. Certainly the in-migration requisite should be stricken. It 
is unfair to a city like Chicago which is so largely engaged in defense 
production and yet because of the narrowness of the present definition 
could not qualify. The definition should be broad enough to permit 
the President of the United States to act when in the national inter- 
est it should become necessary. I think the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama has ably presented his case, and that his argument. 
is unanswerable as to the responsibility of the Federal Government 
when the action of the Federal Government in sending Federal troops 
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into Alabama is the direct cause of the disruption of normal housing 
facilities. But I wish the gentleman would agree with me that as far 
as the national security is concerned the workmen in defense pro- 
duction are as essential as the men in the field. It is impossible in a 
yreat city like Chicago to separate those who come to the city to work 
in defense production and those who come to take the place of others 
who thus are able to participate in the defense work. 

Mr. Roserts. I think it is a Federal matter, but I think it is one 
of those zones in which the Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernment can work together, and I think the feature of the present 
law which provides for local advisory boards is a very good feature 
of that law, because I think local people know local conditions better 
than people in the Federal Government do, and this law, to me, has 
been one which has worked pretty well, with a great deal of local 
control. 

I don’t know whether that answers your question or not. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Kivevurn. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. O'Hara. I am through. 

The Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Kinsurnx. Why do you say that the States themselves should 
not settle the rent control problem ? 

Mr. Roserts. Why shouldn't the States settle the rent control prob- 
lem? 

Mr. Kirpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Roserrs. Because I do not think the States brought about the 
conditions that you are trying to control. 

The CuarrMan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Mumma. Was your biggest installation, this ordnance depot 
at Anniston ? 

Mr. Roserrs. It is the biggest at the present time. However, with 
the two school centers programed at MeClellan they will probably 
be as large or larger than the ordnance installations. 

Mr. Mumma. Is thisa World War IT installation, or is it something 
that has been there since World War I¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Well, it has been there since World War I. MeClel- 
lan has. 

Mr. Mumma. I mean Anniston ordnance. 

Mr. Roserrs. Anniston ordnance depot, that is a World War II 
installation. 

Mr. Mumma. Brand new? 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, I wouldn't say brand new. It is about, probably, 
12 years old now. 

Mr. Mumma. The reason I am raising the point, I happen to have 
in my district three depots, two of which were World War I, and 
the other World War II. One is the largest naval supply depot in 
the country. They had quite an employment there before. How much 
do you think the Anniston installation has increased since 19462 You 
say you have 7,200 employees now ¢ 

r. Roserts. Well, it has more than doubled since Korea. 

Mr. Mumma. Since Korea? 
Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mumma. In our district these depots provide steady employ- 
ment, which is relished when times are not quite as lush as they are 
now, and the percentage of increase has not been as great as in a 
brand-new plant like the atomic-energy plant, and that is what I 
was trying to get out. Has there been much inmigration ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes; there has been a considerable amount of inmi- 
gration. Both in regular employees and also in the construction of 
the expanded facilities at both installations. 

Mr. Rains. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. As a matter of fact, with the new plants being built 
at Anniston, like the General Electric plant, it has more than ab- 
sorbed the labor supply, and from my town, 35 miles away, a great 
many people have moved into Anniston, isn’t that correct 4 

Mr. Mumma. Thank you, Mr. Rains. The new General Electric 
plant employs around 2,000 people, and as you say, they come from 
many counties around in that section other than Calhoun County. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. Merrity. You say, sir, that you do not think this is a State 
problem ? 

Mr. Roperts. I think the State has a function in connection with 
it, but I think that those functions should be limited to those of an 
advisory nature. 

Mr. Merritt. Well, now, what do you say the justification is for the 
Federal Government to come into your State of Alabama and control 
this situation / 

Mr. Roperts. Well, I say that it is because of the national defense 
effort. Because otherwise, I do not think you would have the immi- 
gration of defense workers, nor would you have the displacement of 
people who live there by people who are coming in from other com- 
munities, where perhaps they have been used to paying larger rents. 

When we had this expansion at Anniston Ordnance Depot, and also 
at McClellan, we had a number of people who came from other see- 
tions of the country where they paid a higher rent, and that, in turn, 

‘aused the displacement of a lot of people in my communities who 
have been living there all of their lives, and would have created quite 
a bit of friction, I think, had we not had rent control. 

Mr. Merritt. Well, now, State rent control would have handled that 
problem just as well; — it not ¢ 

Mr. Roberts. Oh, 1 suppose so, I suppose if you pay the same 
amount of money, you can probably get just as good an Administrator 
for the State as you can for the F ederal Gov ernment, but I simply 
think that it is in the promotion of the national defense effort that this 
situation comes about, and I don’t think we fight wars State by State, 
I think we fight them as a National Government. 

Mr. Merniu. But you would agree that if the State of Alabama 
wanted to control the rents in Alabama, they could do just as good a 
job as the Federal Government could, and so if the State of Alabama 
were willing to act or wanted to act in this situation, there would be 
no need for Federal rent control down there, would there ? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, I suppose that is a true statement, that if the 
State took over the function, it could do it, because actually this pro- 
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gram is being administered right now in my county by one man and 
a stenographer. 

Mr. Rains. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Merritn. Yes. 

Mr. Rarns. If the State of Alabama were to take over the program, 
of handling rent control for defense installations, shouldn’t the State 
of Alabama have something to say about who comes to be hired, and 
where they are moved from, to that defense installation? And I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: Just when has it gotten to be 
the duty of any State to bear more than its fair share of the defense 
of this country? The State of Alabama is not obligated any more 
than is the State of New York or any other State in the defense instal- 
lations of this country, is it ? 

Mr. Ropers. I wouldn’t think so. I certainly feel that the situa- 
tion has been created by the national defense effort. 

Mr. Ratns. Why should the State be taxed to maintain a rent con- 
trol, from which the people of the Nation receive the benefit? Do you 
feel that the people of a certain State should be so burdened ¢ 

Mr. Roperts. I don’t feel this burden should be assumed by the 
States. [don’t think it is the State’s duty. 

Mr. Rains. In other words, what you are saying is that this is a 
Federal function, and should be performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment just as the training of troops or the making of ammunition are 
Federal functions, brought about by the national emergency / 

Mr. Roverrs. That is right. 1 think it is a good thing, and I think 
it makes for better administration, to have this local advisory board, 
representing a cross section of the community. Labor is represented, 
business is represented, the landlord is represented, and the tenant is 
represented, and they have these meetings and work with the director, 
and I think that gives it a feature of local control that makes the law 
more palatable and makes it work better. I think that is the extent 
to which the State should go into it. 

Mr. Merritt. You have just stated that you have one man and a 
stenographer handling the whole thing. Really, the expense of admin- 
istering this thing then is not such a staggering burden that it would 
make any difference to the State of Alabama; would it ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, I will say this; that after the program is set up, 
after you register the units, and after you have made what adjustments 
have to be made—if there are complaints by tenants, or noncom- 
pliance by the landlord—after those things are worked out and they 
understand the law, in most of these communities it has so much public 
support that it is a very easy law to administer. 

Mr. Merriti. And you don’t want to take the position here, do you, 
that simply because the Federal Government comes into your State of 
Alabama and creates a problem, that it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to then handle that problem and solve that prob- 
lem for you; do you? 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, unless you misunderstood everything I have 
said—well, I will just say my position is certainly that it isa Federal 
function, that it has been created by the Federal Government and that 
the Federal Government ought to pay for it. 

Mr. Merrity. Well, now, if you follow that up, then wouldn't it be 
true that there are additional police problems that are created by the 
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influx of population’ Of course you people in Alabama get a lot of 
money out of the troops and you would like to have the camps there. 
Now there are additional police problems created by these excessive 
population groups coming in. Do you think it is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to assume police power in Alabama’? Do the 
people in Alabama want to surrender their police powers to the Fed- 
eral Government because we have created a problem by putting soldiers 
there / 

Mr. Roserts. I don't think that follows at all. [T would say to the 
gentleman that there are a lot of police problems, and that the State— 
my city has had to put on additional policemen and additional firemen, 

Not only that, we have had to expand our water system, there, which 
has cost us about a million dollars. 

These are some of the headaches that go with the installations. 

You seem to think that it is all very profitable, but there are a lot 
of things that are not paid for by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Merrive. But you wouldn’t want to surrender your police 
power. The State of Alabama wants to retain its police power to 
solve those problems; doesn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Ronerrs. I don’t think that question is involved in this one. 

Mr. Merrivye. Well, it may be. But you feel that the State of 
Alabama wants to retain its authority to handle all these other prob- 
lems that are created incident to the location of these Federal instal- 
lations in your State, is that right 

Mr. Roperrs. I would say to the gentleman that I think the State 
legislature is pretty capable of taking care of itself, and I think it has 
done so in the fact that the State participates in this rental advisory 
board, which is appointed by the Governor of the State of Alabama, 

Mr. Merritt. Are vou familiar with the situation around Fort 
Benning 

Mr. Roperrs. No, Fort Benning is not in my district. 

Mr. Merritt. Are you familiar with the situation around Fort Ord, 
Calif.? 

Mr. Roserrs. No, | am not familiar with the situation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Merritt, Are you familiar with the situation around Ogden, 
Utah 

Mr. Roperrs. No, sir, 

Mr. Merritt. Are you familiar with the situation around Belle- 
ville, Ill. ¢ 

Mr. Roperrs. No, am not. 

Mr. Merrite, Well, then would you say that if those communities 
had been able to operate satisfactorily, without rent control, or had 
been able to make an orderly transition from rent control to a de- 
controlled status, would you be willing to then say that there is rea- 
sonable possibility that the same thing could happen in these other 
communities that you speak of 

Mr. Roperrs. Well, I don’t think I can answer that question because 
IT am not familiar with the conditions in those other localities. 

Mr. Merritt. You recognize, then, that as you testify, vou are not 
familiar with any situation where a controlled area, near a defense 
installation, was decontrolled. You don’t know what happens when 
decontrol takes place 
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Mr. Roserts. Well, if I remember correctly, when my community 
was decontrolled, I was in the service, and I don’t remember what the 
situation was. 

Mr. Merrit. So that you have no personal knowledge as to the 
effect or the result that comes with decontrol in a defense area, such as 
at Fort Ord, Calif.. Belleville. Il.. or some similiar defense installa- 
tion? 

Mr. Rowerrs. No; I am not familiar with those conditions. 

Mr. Merritt. That is all. 

Mr. Hresranp. I am very happy to see that the influx of industry 
into that area is increasing. There is such a thing as a State chamber 
of commerce in Alabama ¢ 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes: sir, we have a very fine State chamber of com- 
merce, 

Mr. Hiesranp. Was it instrumental in getting the General Electric 
plant there 

Mr. Roverrs. Well, ves: the chamber cooperated. 

Not only the chamber of commerce, but the various city and county 
officials, other than community groups and civic clubs cooperated, 

Mr. Hirstanp. It was welcome, was it not, sir/ 

Mr. Ropers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hirsranp. Wasn't quite a little pressure used to get some of 
the Federal Defense installations there, too 

Mr. Roserrs. I don’t know that any pressure was used. We have 
always had a military tradition—we were an arsenal for the Con- 
federate States of America, we had a camp there during the Spanish- 
American War, we trained 350,000 troops in World War I, and we 
have always been very proud of our connection with the military, 
But we have never looked on it as a profiteering situation or enterprise. 

Mr. Hirsranp, I think Alabama has reason to be very proud of its 
achievement. 

Mr. Roperrs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hirsranp. I am just making the point, though, that these in- 
stallations were welcome, were they not? 

Mr. Roperrs. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiresranp, That is all. 

Mr. Rains. One other question, I notice that Congress just a few 
days ago—and I voted for it and am strong for it—passed a bill to 
provide school aid in many areas. I cannot understand any differ- 
ence between the theory that that ought to be borne by the State, and 
the cost of rent control in critical areas be borne by the State. Don’t 
you regard those as on all fours ¢ 

Mr. Merri. Will you yield, Mr. Rains? 

Mr. Rarns. I yield. 

Mr. Merritt. The gentleman is much senior to me in this Congress 
so I could be wrong, but as I recall it State aid definitely was simply 
a grant by way of financial aid, and we deliberately withheld any idea 
of control or exercise of police power, or any idea of control in the 
Federal aid. We merely submitted to the State or local community 
some financial assistance in lieu of taxes, which was completely differ- 
ent from stepping in for the exercise of a police power that might be- 
long to the State. I do not think the two are comparable. 
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Mr. Rains. That is only partly correct. of course, in that the critical 
defense areas are determined by the Federal Government and not 
altogether by the State. We set up in the bill itself the criteria, as 
it is set up in the pending bill. 

Mr. Merrinn. But the gentleman will agree that all we did in that 
‘ase Was simply to give financial assistance in lieu of taxes. We in no 
way encroached upon the State powers. 

Mr. Rains. As I understand your argument in this case, you don’t 
even want to give financial assistance / 

Mr. Merriuy. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Rais. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The Cnamman. We have now Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director 
of Defense Mobilization. We are very happy to have you before this 
committee, Mr. Flemming. 

You may proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman,. If you have a statement, you may read it without 
interruption, and the committee members will ask you some questions 
later on. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuamman. Mr. O'Hara, 

Mr. O'Hara. May | interrupt at this moment to request to have in- 
serted in the record the address by the Honorable John MeCormack 
appearing in the Congressional Record, on page 1985, of March 12, 
1953. 

The Cuairman. What is it with respect to? 

Mr. O'Hara. Rent control. 

Mr. McCormack wished to be here personally, but has been pre- 
vented by important official engagements elsewhere. I am therefore 
presenting for the record the strong address in favor of rent control 
the gentleman made on the floor of the House. 

The Cuamrman. That may be done. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


RENT STABILIZATION 


Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, my remarks today are directed to a national 
problem—rent stabilization. With the expiration date of the present rent law, 
April 80, just around the corner so to speak, I believe some plain talk about rent 
control is certainly timely. 

Rent control has just one reason tor existence—the still acute housing short- 
age which exists today in all too many localities. That housing shortage is not 
in existence through any fault of local people or through lack of willingness on 
the part of local builders or local governments to see that housing shortage 
ended. The housing shortage which is in existence today—exists in spite of the 
best efforts of both Government and private enterprise to lick the problem. Pri- 
marily, our housing shortage today is an aftermath of the diversion of men 
and material from civilian housing to war-production purposes during World 
War II. That shortage has been accentuated by exigencies of mobilization tor 
the Korean campaign. During this period from 1940 on there have been tre- 
mendous population shifts as well as population increases. 

The housing industry has made tremendous efforts, has shown tremendous 
results. Since the end of World War II the industry has built an average of 
over 1,000,000 new housing units per year. 

In spite of this record, there still exists in many communities such a short- 
age of housing as to make rent control a necessity. I firmly believe that pro- 
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viding for rent control in these areas where the supply and demand for housing 
has been distorted by Federal action, as a result of defending the Nation, is a 
Federal responsibility. 

The Congress has recognized the responsibility of the National Government for 
the housing shortages that exist today and its responsibility for rent control. 
This responsibility has been recognized by the housing bills passed by both Repub- 
lican- and Democratic-controlled Congresses. This responsibility has been recog- 
nized by our passage of rent-control legislation by both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Congresses, The responsibility was recognized by the President in his 
state of the Union message. 

My own city of Boston is still suffering from a severe housing shortage and 
Tam certain that any fair-minded person who examines the statistics on housing 
in Boston will recognize this. This fact was recognized by the Boston City Coun- 
cil when it became one of the first major cities of the United States to ask for 
extension of Federal rent controls in the city beyond September 20, 1852. How 
many of you gentlemen realize that Boston had a for-rent vacancy ratio of only 
seven-tenths percent according to the 1950 census and that there are 15,040 mar- 
ried couples and families living in the city of Boston who do not have homes of 
their own but are living with friends and relatives. Make no mistake about it, 
continuation of Federal rent control is needed in Boston today if the multitudi- 
nous defense activities of this great port and industrial center are not to be 
severely hampered. 

But the city of Boston is not alone in needing the benefits of Federal rent 
stabilization to prevent the law of jungle from setting in on the rental market. 
Neither is the city of Boston alone in recognizing the need for continued Federal 
rent controls. Last fall when communities were asked to express themselves 
through their local governing bodies or through popular referendam, more than 
1.450 communities expressed themselves in favor of continuation of Federal rent 
controls, The vast majority of these communities are still under control today 
in spite of the fact that the present law provides them ample opportunity to take 
decontrol action on their own initiative. Federal rent controls operate today in 
121 defense rental areas which contain some 4,285,000 rental units and the 184 
critical defense housing areas containing some 1,300,000 rental units. In critical 
vreas there is a total population of more than 12 million while some 34 million 
persons live in the regular defense rental areas. Federal rent controls operate 
today in 46 States and Alaska and Puerto Rico. Mr. Speaker, with such vast 
number of housing units involved, with so many people involved and with the 
defense mobilization of our Nation involved, this cannot be merely a local problem 
to be solved by local means. Rent control is more than a national problem; rent 
control is a national necessity for effective mobilization, 

I should like to point out another facet of the demonstrated need for adequate 
rent-control legislation. There is not a single Community in the United States 
today which is under Federal rent stabilization which has not rendered either 
affirmative or tacit approval for the continued need of rent control. There is not 
a single community in the United States today which could not remove itself 
from the list of controlled communities through action of its local governing body 
on the basis of facts which need satisfy only that local governing hody. In the 
face of this—do we have the moral right to refuse the benefits of Federal rent 
control to communities which have indicated their need of it? I do not believe 
we have the moral right to withhold this aid in the face of the fact that the 
shortages necessitating rent control were brought about in carrying out national- 
defense policy. As the people's representatives at the Federal level, we must take 
the responsibility for alleviating a situation which is the aftermath of war and 
a result of mobilization, We have undertaken that responsibility for the farmer 
and for the veteran. We have a responsibility to make it possible for the com- 
munity and for the tenant to protect themselves against unbalanced and unfair 
supply-and-demand situations—situations in which the cards are stacked against 
the tenant and supply is out of balance because of national emergencies. 

Rent control or rent stabilization is a prime weapon in the arsenal of democ- 
racy. Weare not in such a position that we can afford to discard it. Do not take 
my word for it. I urge you to find out for yourself. Ask employee-relation and 
personnel people in aircraft factories and other vital defense installations if you 
do not believe it. They know that the availability of adequate housing and hous- 
ing at reasonable rentals for defense workers and their families cuts down on the 
quit rate or the necessity for expensive and repeated training programs and makes 
for more efficient utilization of manpower. Translated into production that more 
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efficient utilization of manpower means additional sabrejets, modern tanks, and 
all the other materials and weapons needed for democracy’s battles. Our experi- 
ence in two great wars has taught us the importance of achieving victory on the 
production front as a means of achieving victory on the battlefront. Rent 
control helps win the battle on the production front. 

The chaplains at our farthung military bases in the United States and Alaska 
and on the fighting front in Korea, too, for that matter, known the value of rent 
stabilization. The man who is fighting our battles in Korea does not like to feel 
that his Government is abandoning his family at home to the mercies of the 
drastically distorted supply-and-demiand stituation in Communities still suffering 
from a housing shortage. Also, I would advocate careful reading of the reports 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces Committee 
made during the last Congress, and find out what happens around many military 
establishments when adequate Federal rent-control protection is not available. 
Is it sensible to provide for the tinest training and the finest weapons for 
members of our Armed Forces and then undermine this by leaving their families 
to live in substandard inadequate housing, thus leaving them broken in pocket 
and in spirit ? 

I think that protecting these men is a national responsibility. Both the de- 
fense worker and the military personnel are working in the national interest. 
The serviceman has little or no choice as to Where he is sent. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to see that he is net victimized simply because 
he is doing his duty as a citizen. This is not a matter which can be left entirely 
to State or local action. It is a well-known fact that the laws of the various 
States many times do not give the locality the legal right to take the action 
which is necessary to establish rent stabilization. In other States the situation 
is such that the actual facts are against the State government taking requisite 
action even though individual communities in the State recognize the need for 
rent control, The only safe way and the only sure way to make certain that the 
opportunity is available to a community to obtain rent-control protection is 
through a Federal law. 

Opponents of rent control have made much of the fact that there has been no 
rioting in the streets following some actions taken by local communities to de- 
control rentals which have seemingly been premature. They point out that 
citizens have taken many drastic rent increases without outward protest. I 
hope these gentlemen are not taking advantage of the fact that the average 
American and the average American tenant is a law-abiding citizen. But to 
me the quiet suffering and the mental anguish that takes place when rents have 
been decontrolled prematurely is more poignant and more expressive than the 
most dramatic and overt act. Suffering in side-street homes is not necessarily 
visible on Main Street. The mother of the low-income family who has to face 
hunery children because the money to pay the increased rent had to come from 
the money for food—she suffers by the ending of rent control. The children 
who are forced to attend new and strange schools because their families cannot 
pay the new higher rent—these children suffer. The wife of the serviceman 
who has to leave her child and take a job to meet the higher rent because the 
dependency allotments will not cover the increase—I think she suffers and I 
think her child suffers. There are others that suffer, too, from premature de- 
control, There is the large family that is forced into smaller quarters or the 
young marrieds Whose marriage is wrecked or distorted through being forced 
to live with in-laws not through choice but through necessity. 

In connection with the increase in rents after decontrol, bad as the sitnua- 
tion has been in some places, I do not believe it to be half as bad as what will 
happen if a large portion of the cities remaining under control are suddenly 
denied the protection of Federal rent control. Remember, the cities which 
have thus far been decontrolled have done so either through action on the 
part of the rent agency or by using the local-option provisions of the present 
law. In either case some authority with access to facts has felt that the housing 
shortage has eased enough to make decontrol of rents feasible. There prob- 
ably have been some bad guesses, but, on the whole, rent controls have been 
lifted in the places where the housing shortages were the least severe. Con- 
versely, by and large the communities remaining under control are those with 
the most desperate housing situations—situations which the communities them- 
selves realize—and abrupt decontrol of these communities could well have effects 
far more drastic than any that have so far occurred. 

In considering rent-control legislation there are some pitfalls. One of these is 
the use and misunderstanding of the term “critical defense-housing area.” It 
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is a highly technical term used to describe certain areas which meet certain 
restrictive definitions provided in the 1951 amendments to the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1937, as amended, While these areas that are so designated are 
critical to the defense program they are not necessarily the most critical either 
from the standpoint of the extent of housing shortages or from the standpoint 
of their importance to defense mobilization, One example will point up what I 
mean. Pittsburgh—that great steel center—cannot under the technical definition 
provided by Congress qualify as critical in spite of the fact that Pittsburgh has 
tremendous and vital defense production contracts and in spite of the fact that 
Pittsburgh has an acute housing shortage. You may well ask why such an im- 
portant defense production center as Pittsburgh technically cannot qualify as 
critical under the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. The reason lies in 
an extraneous proviso in the law which says in effect that regardless of the 
extent of defense activity or of the housing shortage a community cannot be de- 
elared critical unless it has a substantial immigration of defense workers or mil- 
itary personnel. That looks to me like discrimination against local citizens in 
favor of outsiders, 

The President recognized the need for rent control when he called for its 
extension in his state of the Union mesasge. I think he recognized that for 
most commodities there is a substitute but that here is no substitute for a roof 
over the head of your family. You can eat cheaper cuts of meat, or buy beans, but 
shelter is a necessity. 

I feel that we will be derelict in our duty if we do not pass an adequate rent- 
control bill. We Democrats have accepted the responsibility to see that the 
President receives the tools he needs to help win the worldwide struggle against 
godless communism, and those who feel as I do are waiting to cooperate. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fiemmine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
happy to have the opportunity of appearing before this committee in 
connection with the bill which is now before the committee. 

1 will make a very brief statement of our position relative to rent 
control. In doing so, I will discuss, first, those areas which prior to 
September 30 of last year requested a continuation of controls, and 
second, those areas which have been certified as critical defense hous- 
ing areas by the Secretary of Defense and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

We recommend that the Congress extend, until September 30, 
1953, the authority for rent control in those areas which, prior 
to September 30 of last year, requested a continuation of those con- 
trols. 

Now, I shall like to make these points: 

The President in his state of the Union message said: 

T recommend the continuance of the authority for Federal control over rents 
in those communities in which serious housing shortages exist. These are 
chiefly the so-called defense areas. In these and all areas, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the control of rents as soon as practicable. But 
before they are removed entirely, each legislature should have full opportunity 
to take over, within its own State, responsibility for this function. 

It seems to us that the key sentence in this message is the one that 
states: 
in these and all areas, the Federal Government should withdraw from the con- 
trol of rents as soon as practicable. 

At the same time, however, the President believes that before con- 
trols are removed entirely, each legislature should have full oppor- 
tunity to take over within its own State responsibility for this 
function. 
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About 1,400 communities containing approximately 4,300,000 rental 
units requested a continuation of Federal controls prior to Septem- 
ber 30, 1953. 

These communities are located in 32 States and Alaska and Puerto 
Rico. 

The following are among the States that contain a large number 
of rental units of this tvpe: Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, and California. 

We feel that it is not sound under present conditions for Federal 
employees to continue to administer a Federal rent-control law in 
1,400 communities where rent control is based on local option. 

If the people in these communities want rent control, then their 
State legislatures should put them in a position where they can enact 
control ordinances and have those ordinances administeerd by their 
own employees. 

As we see it, the sole question confronting us at this time is what 
constitutes giving each legislature a full opportunity to take over 
within its own State responsibility for this function. 

In our judgment, if the authority for Federal rent control in these 
communities is extended until September 30, 1955, each State legis- 
lature will have a full opportunity to determine whether or not it 
desires to take over this function. 

In the meantime, each one of these communities, if it so desires, 
can still exercise its decontrol option under the law. 

We recommend that the Congress extend until April 30, 1954, 
authority for rent controls in those areas certified by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of Defense Mobilization as critical de- 
fense-housing areas. 

These critical defense areas number 128, and are located in 41 
States, in which there are about 1,250,000 rental dwellings. 

We believe, however, that the criteria for determining whether or 
not an area should be certified as a critical defense housing area should 
be tightened. 

In our judgment, certification of an area as a critical defense area 
should be restricted to those areas where the os that exists is 
caused by the activation or reactivation of a military base, an Atomic 
Energy Commission facility, or a Government installation such as a 
shipyard, air depot, ordnance depot, or arsenal. 

What we are recommending, in other words, is that the present 
definition in the law be narrowed to exclude the possibility of certify- 
ing an area as a critical defense housing area because of industrial 
expansion even though connected with the defense program. 

In view of the fact that we are now relinquishing most of our mate- 
rials controls, it follows that most of our industrial plants will be 
increasingly emphasizing production for the civilian economy rather 
than for the defense program. 

Under such circumstances. therefore, we feel that communities which 
were certified because of industrial expansion connected with the de- 
fense program should be looked upon in the same light as the areas 
now covered by local option. 

That is, these communities should also have until September 30 to 
determine whether or not they wish rent control to be continued, and 
if thev believe they need a rent-control law beyond that time, they 
should obtain authority for it from their State legislatures. 
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In operating this revised program of rent control in critical areas, 
it is the administration’s purpose to review carefully from time to 
time the need for rent control in the critical areas, and to drop the 
controls promptly whenever it is possible to do so. 

In conclusion, if a program of this character is approved by the 
Congress, the Office of Rent Stabilization will be closed out as of 
October 1 and the administration of the critical defense areas will be 
placed in a continuing agency of Government, ; 

Mr. Chairman, that is our position on the two basic issues which 
confront this committee at the present time. 

The Ciaiman. Thank you, Mr. Flemming. 

Are there questions by members of the committee ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Flemming, these critical areas embrace large areas. 
What do you expect to do about those areas? I don’t understand what 
you mean by redefining critical areas. 

Mr. Fieminc. Congressman Brown, the chairman of this com- 
mittee has introduced a bill, H.R. 4507. On page 5 of that bill there 
isa proposed redefinition of the critical areas. 

Mr. brown. I had not read the bill as yet. 

Mr. FiemMine. Generally speaking, we agree with that proposed 
redefinition. I think that there are 1 or 2 expressions in it that may 
need a little more study to make sure of the fact that it isn’t too 
restrictive. 

I notice for example, that some of the questions which were ad- 
dressed to the previous witness tended to raise the issue of whether or 
not this language would include a military post, as an example. 

As L read it, it would, but possibly, from a legal point of view, that 
needs to be cleared up. 

But generally speaking, the new definition provided for in the bill 
introduced by the chairman of the committee, does meet the kind of 
standards that Thad in mind in the presentation of my testimony. 

Mr. Brown. Thank vou. 

The Cuamman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Bonne. Dr. Flemming, vou mentioned FH. R. 4507 introduced 
by the chairman of the committee. Have you had an opportunity to 
examine that thoroughly enough to be able to state here the differences 
in etfect that would result from the passage of that bill, as opposed to 
a bill which implemented your recommendations ¢ 

Mr. -FiemMing. Congressman Bolling, first of all, of course, this 
particular bill does not provide for the extension of authority for 
rent control in those areas which have it as a result of local option. 
We have recommended that that authority be extended until Septem- 
ber 30 of this vear. This bill makes no provision for that, and to that 
extent, would be in conflict with our recommendation. 

Also, there is a provision in the bill, on page 2, section 3 (¢) which 
does give rise, that seems to us, to certain problems as far as the critical 
defense housing areas are concerned. You will note that this section 
would exempt, first of all, any housing accommodations the construc- 
tion of which was completed on or after February 1, 1947. 

Our quick review of the effect of that particular portion of the 
section would indicate that it probably would not interfere seriously 
with the operation of rent control in a critical defense area. 
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The reason for this conclusion is that new rental construction has 
been and is, largely, supported by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and Public Housing Administration programs, which in effect, 
control rents on such units, by writing into the loan-egreements stand- 
ards for the fixing of rents, and it is my understanding that as a gen- 
eral proposition, these standards have been accepted by the Office of 
Rent Stabilization. 

But I note that the section also exempts additional housing accom- 
modations created by conversion on or after February 1, L447. 

Now, L assume that this provision has been inserted because of the 
belief that the inclusion of such units under rent control may dis- 
courage Conversion. 

Personally, | have not been able to obtain any statistical informa- 
tion on this short notice bearing on this point. 

Personally, however, when | think of the possibility of this exemp- 
tion being included, and then relate it in my own mind to the criteria 
set forth on page 5 and to which I have already referred, L can not 
help but arrive at the conclusion that the insertion of this provision 
in the law might stand in the way of correcting the conditions whieh 
must exist before an area is certified as a critical defense area. 

One of the reasons, certainly, for imposing rent controls in a criti- 
‘al defense area, is the conviction on the part of the Government, that 
if these controls are not imposed, it would be virtually impossible to 
solve the manpower problem which might exist in connection with the 
staffing and operating of a government installation. 

In other words, they feel that some action is necessary in order to 
encourage immigration, 

Normally, I would think, many of the units that are available to 
the immigrant, are units which have been converted. If, on review- 
ing the situation in a particular area, the immigrant discovered that 
these units were exempt from rent control and that it was necessary 
for Kim to pay high rents in order to live in that community, he might 
be inclined to stay where he is, particularly when employment con- 
ditions are as good as they are at the present time. 

Then of course, we have to keep in mind the military personnel 
who have no choice. They are ordered into one of these area, and 
it. seems to me that if the conversions were exempted, that that might 
provide some hardship situation. 

Now, I do think, in taking a look at this problem, that we should 
keep in mind the fact that our rent advisory boards have authority to 
take into consideration the fact that if owners are to be encouraged to 
convert, they must be assured of a reasonable income. Up to the 
present time, as I understand it, practically all recommendations of 
these local rent advisory boards, on this and other matters related to 
rent control, have been accepted by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman and Congressman Bolling, if, however, this com- 
mittee finally arrives at the conclusion that they desire to retain a 
provision similar to the one that I have just been talking about— 
namely, section 3 (c)—I would personally urge that the exemptions 
be limited to units which for example contain a kitchen, bath, and 
private entrance and which are built in accordance with local 
ordinances, 
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First of all, it is the failure to include any authority to extend con- 
trol in the local option community to September 30, and then in the 
second place, the inclusion of this particular provision, that does 
represent conflict with the recommendations that I have just made. 

Mr. BotuinG. I gather then that your opinion would be that a fail- 
ure to implement the first part of your recommendation, continuation 
until September 30, of rent control, local-option rent control, would 
have a bad effect. 

Mr. Fuemmine. Congressman Bolling, our feeling there is that if 
we do not extend at least up to September 30, 1953, that we would 
not be given the legislatures the full opportunity to come to grips 
with this problem, and to decide whether or not they want to take 
over the power that the President indicated in his state of the Union 
message the power he wanted them to have. 

That is our opinion. We feel it is a reasonable deadline and that 
if this deadline were imposed by the Federal Government, it would 
give the State legislatures a reasonable opportunity to take over. 

_ That is our only reason for making that particular recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Botirna. Your essential position, then, is that this is a State 
responsibility except in critical defense housing areas. 

Mr. FiemMine. That is correct. As I indicated in my testimony, 
we feel that if there are, let’s say, 1400 communities in the country 
that believe that their own local conditions are such as to require rent 
control, then they should petition their own State legislatures for 
authority to enact ordinances which would impose rent control in 
those communities—those ordinances of course being administered 
then by their own employees, as contrasted with the situation where 
the rent control is now being administered by Federal employees 

Mr. Botte. Dr. Flemming, this question of a more restrictive 
definition of a critical defense housing area: I represent a district in 
Kansas City, Mo., which should be considered, but might not be *con- 
sidered by some, to fall within the new definition. I do not know 
whether it would meet all the criteria under your interpretation in 
that there is a large airbase being constructed nearby, and other sig- 
nificant facilities of a defense nature are there. But the question in 
my mind is, How would one approach the problem of a city like Kan- 
sas City, which might have, on its borders, but outside the city limits, 
very substantial installations which came within the definition, but 
might not have all of them within the city limits? 

Mr. Fiemmina. Congressman Bolling, as I understand it, in the 
detining of the areas, up to the present time, the Federal Government 
has not restricted itself to the boundaries of a city, for example, but 
that they have looked at the entire, shall I say, industrial area, just 
to use that particular term, rather than confining themselves to the 
boundaries of a city. 

Mr. Bourne. My question is aimed at finding out whether or not 
that would be a policy which, having seemed wise in the past, would 
be continued in the future. 

Mr. Fiemmrne. In my judgment it is a very wise policy. It seems 
to me that any other kind of a policy is utterly unrealistic, particu- 
larly as we think of it in connection with our manpower problems. 
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Mr. BouiinG. Specifically, 1 know that vou are not in position to do 
this today, at least I would think you would not be, but I would like 
to be reassured that my understanding of the situation is accurate, 
and I would like, if you could, for you to furnish the committee with 
some comment, using Kansas City as an example as to this particular 
problem, as to whether or not, in your opinion, cities like Kansas City 
would be covered under this new and more restrictive definition of a 
critical defense housing area. Just your opinion. 

Mr. FiemMine. I would be very glad to explore that and prepare 
something for the record on it. 

Mr. Botting. Thank you. 

(The information requested above was not received in time to be 
included in the printed record. The material will be forwarded to 
Mr. Bolling. ) 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr, O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Dr. Flemming, I would like to clarify your recom- 
mendation as to an extension to September 30. 

Most of the legislatures, I believe, adjourn by the Ist of July. 
What is your thought in regard to the extension to the 50th of 
September 

Mr. FLemMinc. We recognize, Mr. Congressman, that it would be 
necessary for the governors of a good many States to call special 
sessions of the legislature in order to deal with the problem, but we do 
feel that the September 380 date would provide them with adequate 
opportunity for calling such special sessions. 

Mr. O'Hara. That I thought, Dr. Flemming, was your thought. If 
the legislature adjourned by the Ist of July, as in Illinois, there would 
be time for the calling and convening of a special session before the 
controls had terminated. In all probability the Congress will not be 
in session in September. You wish to give the States ample time to 
take over, if they so decide 

Mr. FLemMine. That is correct. 

Mr. O'Hara. So you think if an extension is made, a limited exten- 
sion, it definitely should go to the 30th day of September ¢ 

Mr. FuemMine. That is our recommendation, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of course, Dr. Flemming, 1 believe that we should 
extend rent control for 2 years, and give the President of the United 
States the authority to control, recontrol and decontrol. I think that 
would be safer. But that is only my idea. 

Dr. Flemming, in regard to the definition of a critical defense area: 
under the present definition, the city of Chicago could not be included. 
It would be necessary to take out the immigration phase of the defini- 
tion to permit Chicago to qualify. 

In metropolitan Chicago, within the last 2 years, industry has ex- 
pended $600 million in the expansion of plants and facilities, most of 
which are being used for defense production. That has intensified 
our housing problem. Would you agree that there is some measure 
of Federal responsibility here ¢ 

Mr. Does that complete your question 

Mr. O'Hara. That is the beginning of the question, but I would 
like vou to answer that part of it. 
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Mr. FremMine. All right, Mr. Congressman, [ appreciate very 
much that that question goes to the very heart of the problem that 1s 
before us. 

It seems to me that if we should answer that question in the affirm- 
ative, we would in effect be saying that the Federal Government will 
he in the rent-control business for an indefinite period of time, and 
when I used the word “indefinite” [am not just thinking in terms of 
l year or2 years. It seems to me that it would keep us in the business 
for a long while. We believe that the time has come when our de- 
fense economy has become so intermingled with our civilian economy 
that citizens themselves should size up their own situation and deter- 
mine what is needed in order to deal with their own problems, and 
then provide the administrative force necessary for dealing with those 
problems. 

If we go along on any other line, it seems to me that we just can't 
escape the conclusion that the Federal Government is in this business 
for a long period of time. To avoid that the President has very 
clearly indicated to the Congress that he believes that the Federal 
Government should get out of the business of rent control, and that it 
should turn it back to the States, and that the States should size up 
their own situation, and within the States, the communities should size 
up their own situation, and decide what is needed, and then provide it. 

That is our position. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of course, Dr. Flemming, you will agree with me that 
the cities have no authority in the matter of bringing the boys back 
from Korea, and that there is a connection between Korea and defense 
production, and the housing situation. 

Mr. FLemMine. ‘There isn’t any question at all but that our defense 
program has made a real impact on many of our cities throughout this 
country, and instead of what might have been normal industrial ex- 
pansion, they have been confronted with expansion brought about by 
the defense program. 

Our position, again, is that those two are now so intermingled that 
the time has come for a State or a community to face the problem on 
the basis of the facts that confront them at the present time—namely 
that for a considerable period of time, they are very apt to have a 
defense operation or defense operations, in their midst. 

Mr. O'Hara. Can we agree on this: If because of the inability of 
workers in Chicago to get adequate housing, the defense-production 
effort should suffer, that would have a repercussion on our boys in 
Korea / 

Mr. FremMin:. We believe, again, surely, it would. But we be- 
lieve that the time has come when the cities of this country, and the 
States of this country, can size up the situation which confronts them, 
and we believe that they will take the action that is necessary to take 
in order to deal with the kind of problem that you suggest. 

Mr. O'Hara. The President desires to end rent control as promptly 
as possible in every area, as IL understand your statement. ‘ 

Mr. He said: 

In these and all areas, the Federal Government should withdraw from the 
control of rents as soon as practicable. 


He is talking only about the role of the Federal Government. 
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Mr. O'Hara. May I offer this suggestion’ If instead of narrowing 
the definition of “critical defense area” you should broaden it, and 
then leave with the President the exercise of his judgment and his 
discretion: that is. if he should find that conditions in Chicago, which 
is the second-largest defense-production area in the Nation—the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area—if he should decide in that area that Chicago 
should be included, you have given him that opportunity. Is there 
anything unsound in that? 

Mr. kiemMine. The President feels, Mr. Congressman, that the 
time has come for the executive branch and the legislative branch, 
working together, to turn that kind of problem back to the States and 
the local community, and he does not desire the kind of authority 
suggested by your question, 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you for your answers, Dr. Flemming. IT am 
glad to know the President's position. He wants to get out of it 
altogether, 

Mr. FuemMine. Out of Federal control. He wants the Federal 
Government to get out of the rent-control business. Ile wants the 
States and the communities to come to grips with their own problems 
on, the basis of the facts that confront them, down at the grassroots. 

Mr. O'Hara. Have you informed the President of the United States 
that in the metropolitan Chicago area we are producing second only 
in volume to one other area in the Nation, the production of defense / 

Mr. Fremuinc. Mr. Congressman, | think that the important thing 
there is the relationship between that phase of your production pic- 
ture and your total production picture. 

But there isn’t any question in my mind about the contribution that 
Chicago has made and is making, and will continue to make, to our 
total defense-production program. 

But again we feel that if a problem develops in the city of Chicago 
which affects everyone, not only those in defense production but those 
in the civilian economy, in an adverse man ier, that the city of Chicago, 
working in cooperation with the State of [linois, will come to grips 
with that problem and do something abou: it. 

We have confidence in the ability and willingness of communities 
to come to grips with their own erass-roo s problems. 

The Cuamman. Mr. O'flara, what is ‘he first city in defense pro- 
duction? You say Chicago is the second. 

Mr. O'Hara. Pittsburgh. 

The CramrMan, So, Detroit might be the third ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Well now, Mr. Chairman, I want to be honest. 

The CiamMan. Lam assuming you always have been. 

Mr. O'Hara. I am taking the figures of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. They say that Chicago is a very close second to Pitts- 
burgh and that by next year we will be ahead of Pittsburgh. There 
may be a little local pride in those figures, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, it is pardonable. However, 1 think perhaps 
at. this point that we should suggest that increase in population in 
Chicago has been 6.6 percent and the increase in dwelling units in the 
same period, 1940 to 1950, has been almost 12 percent, almost twice as 
much. I don’t know how you can justify the continuanace of rent 
control in Chicago if available dwelling units have increased almost 
twice as much as the population. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say something on that. 
There has been a large increase—— 

Mr. GAMBLE. Something new, you mean? 

Mr. O’Hara. I trust that anything that I say to the gentleman 
from New York will never be new, because to him it will all be a 
repetition of my affection for him. 

The Cuaiman,. At least we love each other. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the increase in popula- 
tion in Chicago, it is rather interesting that the 2 age groups that 
have had the largest increase in population have been children 9 
years and under and aged people 65 years and over, and those are 
the groups that should have an especial appeal to us to the matter 
of rent control. We owe them some protection. ‘They can’t protect 
themselves. 

While the population of Chicago has increased, there has been no 
increase in housing within the financial means of many families either 
toown or to rent. That is the trouble. None of the new constructions 
are available to families with annual incomes of less than 86,000. 

You can rent an apartment at $100 a month, in the new construc- 
tions, but a very substantial segment of our population just does not 
have that kind of money. Ninety-one percent of our policemen in 
Chicago are renters; 87 percent of our firemen are renters: 69 percent 
of our school teachers are renters, and few of these people can pay 
$100 a month for an apartment; at least not without an unfair sacri- 
fice of other necessities. , 

I hope the time will come when free enterprise can give us housing 
within the financial means of our average citizen. Up to date, it has 
not been able to do it. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Certainly. 

Mr. McDonoven. That seems unusual. That situation has been 
met in many other communities throughout the United States, espe- 
cially in southern California, where rentals can be obtained, adequate 
housing facilities, for less than $75, and in some cases down to $60 
a month, And an increase in population that even exceeds that of 
Chicago in the past 10 years. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir; I know some good people from Chicago who 
have gone to southern California. ‘They made their money in Chicago 
and then they went to southern California to spend it. 

Mr. MeDonoveu. It is fine. 

Mr. O Hara. Of course, we all know that conditions vary in dif- 
ferent communities. In Chicago, I understand, we have the highest 
costs of construction of any area in the country. 

Mr. Deane. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hayes. Will you yield? 

Mr. O'Hara. I will yield to both gentlemen, separately or col- 
lectively. 

Mr. Deane. Dr. Flemming, has your staff come to any conclusion 
with respect to the city of Washington, for instance, where apartments 
are renting for $75 or $78? 

What do you visualize as the prospective increase in rents if rent 
control is lifted ¢ 

Mr. FiemMinc. Congressman Deane, I would like, in response to 
that question, to make our position perfectly clear. 
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We are not arguing for or against rent controls in a particular area. 
Of course the District of Columbia situation as we all appreciate, as 
a separate situation, handled by separate legislation, and a separate 
committee. 

But we are not arguing for or against the desirability of rent con- 
trol in any given city. The position of the President is simply that 
the time has come, as far as these local-option communities are con- 
cerned, for the Federal Government to get out of the business, pro- 
vided that the States are given an ample opportunity to size up their 
own situations, as well as the cities in the States, in order to determine 
whether they do need to continue rent control. 

If these decide they should, then of course they will go ahead and 
carry out their own program, with their own employees. 

But it is simply a question, in our minds, or a belief, or a conviction, 
as far as we are concerned, that in those local-option communities, 
after due notice, that Federal employees should not be administering 
local rent control. 

Mr. Deane. I realize that the District of Columbia extension or 
discontinuance falls within another committee, but following your 
theory it would be necessary, would it not, for the Congress to legislate 
for the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. FLtemMine. That is right: it would be necessary, it seems to me, 
for the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia to size up 
the situation here and to present their recommendations to the District 
of Columbia Committees, indicating what, in their judgment, should 
be done here, because the Congress, in this instance, of course, takes 
the place of the State legislature and also the city council. 

Mr. Deane. It’s my view—I may be wrong—but in my opinion, the 
most serious problem in the complete lifting of rent controls will take 
place in the District of Columbia. If rent control is continued in any 
way beyond the recommended period that you suggest, it will be neces- 
sary for Congress to legislate such a program. 

Mr. Fremminc. You are talking about the District of Columbia 
now? 

Mr. Draner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemuine. Well, personally I have not made a study as to the 
District and have no judgment on it, but it is definitely clear to me 
that there is a definite responsibility resting on the Board of Com- 
missioners to size up the situation and to make recommendations to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress as to what should be done 
here in this particular jurisdiction, 

So, as far as this area is concerned, of course, Congress would have 
to come to grips with the problem and decide whether or not it should 
or should not continue rent control, 

Mr. Deane. Has your agency been able to make any surveys or spot 
checks, since you have assumed the responsibility of this position, as 
far as any indication of cooperation on the part of the various States 
to enter into this question ? 

Mr. Fiemninc. No, Mr. Congressman: I do not know of any survey 
of that kind. 

I do have, and I know that this information is available to the com- 
mittee also, the information as to the status of the legislative sections 
in the States where we find the largest number of these units that we 
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are talking about now, namely the local-option units, and I appreciate 
the fact that there are some States where either the legislature has 
adjourned, or is about to adjourn, so that it would be necessary for that 
legislature to be called back into special session. 

On the other hand, there are quite a number of States, that, as I 
understand, are still in session, with no limit to the length of their ses- 
sion, and if the Congress made its position very clear, between now and 
April 30, it seems to me that those legislatures would have the oppor- 
tunity of handling the matter in their regular session. 

Mr. Deane. Do you think it practical to think in terms of the 
expense of calling a special session of the legislature to consider rent 
control ¢ 

Take, for instance, my State—in two or three areas? 

Mr. Fuemuine. Well, Mr. Congressman, if the situation is serious 
in those two or three areas, then I think that it is practical for the 
governor to consider calling a special session of the legislature, which 
T assume in many instances would simply authorize local communities 
to enact ordinances dealing with rent control. 

I don’t assume that it is necessary or will be necessary in every 
instance for the State to set up administrative machinery of its own, 
but as I understand 

Mr. Deane. IT make that observation, Dr. Flemming, because in 
calling a special session of the legislature you can’t foreclose in many 
instances the consideration of a whole raft of other problems within 
a State, and Tam of the opinion that if we are going to leave it to the 
States—and I am inclined to feel that we should—that perhaps it 
should be extended over until next year. I don’t believe we will get the 
cooperation that you seek by this cutoff date. IT may be wrong. 

Mr. FiemMine. I appreciate, Mr. Congressman, that that is a ques: 
tion of judgment, TL mean where the cutoff date should be. 

After discussing it rather thoroughly, we felt that this was a rather 
reasonable cutoff date, and that is why we have suggested it. [ appre- 
ciate the fact that it would be very easy for someone to differ on that 
pomt. 

Mr. Deane. IT want to say. Mr. Chairman, that I certainly want to 
commend Dr. Flemming on his approach to the matter and TL wish him 
success. It is ina very difficult situation. 

Mr. Fuemaine. Thank you. 

The Cratmman. Now that the question has been brought up, the stat? 
have made certain studies on the difficulty to which Dr. Flemming 
referred and without objection the staffs studies may be inserted in 
the record following Mr. Flemming’s testimony. 

I think most of the tables have been made available to the members 
of the committee. 

(The matter referred to appears at p. 314.) 

Mr. McDonoveu. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Flemming, in view of the termination date 
proposed by your recommendation, both for the 1400 communities 
that have requested continuation, and the critical defense areas, has 
your office issued any notice or warning to the governors of the States 
or the State legislatures that this may occur and that they should 
prepare themselves to meet it, in anticipation of the Congress acting 
on your recommendation 4 
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Mr. Fremuine. Mr. Congressman, of course, first of all, 1 think the 
position of the administration was set forth rather clearly in the 
President's state of the Union message. 

But I think that it would be rather presumptuous for us, within 
the executive branch, too, in effect, give the States a deadline, until the 
Congress had considered the matter, and had decided either to concur 
in our recommendation or to set another deadline. 

As soon as the Congress acts on the matter—and let’s assume that 
the Congress should accept the recommendation as to the September 50 
date—we certainly would contact the governors immediately and call 
their attention to the situation, and indicate very clearly that the 
Federal Government means business this time, that it does intend to 
get out, as of September 30, and if their local problems are going to 
be handled, that they will have to be handled as a result of State 
legislation. 

The Ciaran. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. MeDonoven. vield. 

The Cuarrman. What was the date of the President’s state of the 
Union message / 

Mr. Fremouine. I don’t recall it offhand, but it was in the early part 
of February, wasn't it / 

Mr. Gambier. About a week after inauguration. 

Mr. Fuemuine. Mr. Chairman, IT might say, though, in response to 
what I think is implied by the question there, that again, because of 
the fact that this has been as controversial an issue as it has, I don’t 
think that normally a governor or State legislature would feel that 
the expression of the President's desire on this particular matter 
would mean that the Congress would automatically concur, and I do 
think——- 

The Cratmman. Well, I wonder, Dr. Flemming, if the controversy 
hasnt been made more serious due to the uncertainty as to whether 
rent controls would expire on April 30. L remember 2 weeks ago—I 
think on a Monday-—the State legislature of Minnesota had voted to 
decontrol the whole situation, and when the announcement was made 
in the press that the President had recommended October 1—when the 
statement was made by the Speaker of the Tlouse that there was dis- 
cussion of continuing rent control until October 1, although the bill 
was on the Governor's desk for signature, he said, “We have got to 
stop it now, to see what the Congress does about it.” 

So I wonder if we don’t aggravate the situation by continuing all 
the uncertainty as to whether we mean it or not. 

We have given the States 11 different deadlines so that they could 
act, and 85 percent of the controlled units are in 10 States, and 6 of 
those States are in session without limitation, with bills pending before 
them, and which have been pending before them since January. The 
only State that has no bill pending before it is Ohio. Two States have 
set up standby controls, and Minnesota and the other State have voted 
to decontrol. 

So it seems to me that the State legislatures have been given, under 
the President's concern here, full opportunity to take over if they saw 
fit to take over. 

Mr. FremMine. I certainly appreciate vour point of view there, 
Mr. Chairman. My own feeling ts, however that the State legislatures 
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and the governors will not really believe that the Government means 
business on this until the legislative branch has taken action on the 
President’s recommendations. 

The Catan. To clear up one point, I didn’t understand that the 
President was committed to any particular date. 

Did vou? 

Mr. Fuemuine. Mr. Chairman, the date which I have suggested is 
an acecptable date, as far as he is concerned. 

The Cuairman. Well, I suppose that also we might say—and I 
wouldn't want to be sarcastic or facetious about it—that any date, a 
year or 10 years in the future might well be said to give the State 
legislatures full opportunity to operate. 

I didn’t understand that the President was committed to any partic- 
uar date. His chief concern was that the legislatures be given a full 
opportunity, a fair opportunity, to legislate on this question if they 
saw fit to do so. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is correct. Take his own words: 

Refore they are removed entirely, each legislature should have full opportunity 
to take over within its own State responsibility for this function. 


The Cnairman. And he said that in the fore part of February. 

Mr. Furmuine. That is right, and it is our feeling that we should 
give the legislatures up to September 30, and that if we do give them 
until September 30, that we will be providing them with the full 
opportunity which the President referred to in his message. 

The Cuamman. Since then State legislatures have had 30 days in 
which to act if they wanted to act. They were given notice in the 
President's state of the Union message. 

In fact, they were given 90 days. 

Mr. FiemMine. I do appreciate your point of view, Mr. Chairman, 
and yet I have the feeling that, the way our Government operates, it 
isn’t final notice until the Congress itself has acted, and it seems to 
me—-~ 

The Cyaan. May I suggest this: So long as we talk about a 
continuing date, they don’t know that we are not going to continue it 
beyond October 1 or September 30. If we continue it now they have a 
right to assume that we are going to continue further. I also under- 
stand that on occasions, price controls and rent controls have, under 
operation of the law, and before the Congress could get around to 
agree on a continuing resolution, have been suspended for as long 
as 30 days. 

Mr. Fremnine. Mr. Chairman, if I may go back to a question which 
was addressed to me earlier, the question was something along this 
line: That if the date of September 30 is taken, in all probability there 
is a distinct possibility that the Congress would not be in session at 
that particular time, and that picking a date like that would constitute 
a rather firm notice to the States that the Congress and the executive 
branch did mean business, because there wouldn't be any opportunity 
to reverse that decision. 

Now our only feeling is if the Congress should decide now, or within 
the next week or 10 days, to cut it off on April 30, that that would not 
be giving the legislatures a full opportunity to take over, that it should 
be a date beyond that, and we feel that September 30 is a reasonable 
date in that if legislatures have adjourned, it gives the governors an 
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opportunity to arrange for a special session sometime between now 
and the early part of September. 

The CHaiman. In the meantime, since the President’s message 
came down, the State of Minnesota has found an opportunity to act 
on it, and would have made the act final had it not been due to the 
action of the Congress. 

Mr. FLtemmuine. I am not familiar with the Minnesota situation, but 
didn’t I understand you to say that that was a bill which would have 
decontrolled ¢ 

The Cramman. Decontrolled the entire State; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fremaine. That is, it would not have made provision for any 
State law. In other words, that implies that there is now on the 
books a law, is that correct ? 

The CHamman. No; it is under Federal rent control now. 

Mr. FiemMina. There isn’t any State law at all at the present time? 

The No. 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Flemming, you say that such a warning or 
notice would be presumptuous, 

As T recall the act that is now in existence, the administrator has the 
authority to decontrol any area in which he finds in his judgment that 
the rental situation has balanced itself. So it wouldn’t be any pre- 
sumption on the part of the agency to inform the governors of the 
States that the time seems to have arrived when termination should 
be made by the Federal Government, and the authority should be 
assumed by the States. 

Mr. Firemminc. Mr. Congressman, in view of the fact that the 
entire law does expire on April 30, [ still think it might be a little bit 
presumptuous to suggest a date bevond April 30, before the Congress 
itself has had an opportunity to pass on our recommendation. That 
is my only point. 

The see. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman? 

The Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Dr. Flemming, in view of the rather limited definition 
of critical areas in H. R. 4507, can you envision any part of Ohio that 
might come under rent control with the possible exception of the new 
atomic area development ¢ 

Mr. It is clear that that would still fall within it. 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir, I think we can agree that that would. But do 
you think any other area would ? 

Mr. Fiemoina. I frankly don’t know. I mean it would require 
pretty careful study, because you have got at least one other area where 
you have got the combination of the military and industrial expansion, 
namely Columbus. 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiremMine. And it seems to me that that would certainly call 
for a reevaluation of that whole situation in the light of these new 
standards. What the outcome of that would be, I don’t know. IT mean 
T am just not familiar enough with the basic facts to arrive at a con- 
clusion at this time. 

Mr. Hays. There are quite a number of communities that have 
contributing defense facilities—that is basic steel, and so on, who have 
seen fit to extend rent control under the provisions of the present law, 
whereby a local community can extend it if it desired to? 
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Mr. Right. 

Mr. Hays. And it seems to me that under this bill, that they would 
be precluded and shut out. 

Mr. FuemMine. That type of community certainly would have to 
get authority from the State legislature in order to continue a rent 
control program, 

Mr. Hays. Well I wouldn't want to put you on the spot and ask 
you if you think the present Ohio legislature would give them that. 

Mr. kiemuing. Well, Lam afraid 1 am not in a position to pass ac- 
curate judgment on that. Lappreciate the nature of your question, all 
right, but LT wouldn't want to predict, one way or another. 

Mr. Seence. Mr. Flemming, what is the general rule with reference 
to the time in which the Governor must give notice for a special ses- 
sion of the legislature? Is it 30 days¢ Are you familiar with the 
siatutes in that respect 

Mr. Fuemuine. [do not have detailed knowledge of that. My im- 
pression is 30 days also, just as you have indicated. That is one of the 
reasons Why we feel it is fair to extend it on into September 30. 

Mr. Spence. Of course that may be different in different States / 

Mr. FiemMine, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spence. In my State it is 30 days. It may be longer times in 
other States, 

Mr. FiemMine, J don’t know of any State offhand where it is longer 
than 30 days. 

The Cnairman. Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Gamer. Dr. Flemming, you say you want to give the States ¢ 
reasonable chance. We have been sitting here for a good many years 
giving them a reasonable chance every year, and every year was sup- 
posed to be the last year. I think we ought to stop it right now, period, 

Mr. FremMinc., Congressman, Lappreciate your point of view there, 
and vet, it is our feeling that if we stopped it right now, on April 30, 
we would not be giving them the reasonable opportunity that the Pres- 
ident has requested the Congress to give them, but that if we extended 
it to September 30, we will be giving them that opportunity, and I 
think it is possible for both the legislative branch and the executive 
branch, under present conditions, to indicate very clearly that they do 
mean business, and that they either pick it up on September 50, or else. 

Mr. Gambier. We meant business last year, but they are back here 
again Wanting it, and you can say reasonable opportunity and maybe 
you can convince them, but they will all be back here next September 
30, if you give them that chance. 

Mr. Firmmine. Mr. Congressman, maybe the Congress won't be 
here, and then they won't have that opportunity. I do think it is fair 
to note that the previous expiration dates have always been during 
a period when the Congress was in session, so that the executive branch 
could raise the issue if they so desired, and so that, of course, Members 
of Congress could raise the issue if they so desired. But this is a little 
different kind of a termination date, it seems to us, 

Mr. Gamer. It may be a little different termination date, but it is 
the same old question. 
Mr. FiemMinc. Well 
Mr. Gametr, You can’t convince me on that. 
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Mr. FLemmine. Well the facts, it seems to me, would be different on 
September 30, than they have been on the previous April 30 or June 
30 termination dates. 

Mr. Gamete. They will still want an extension. 

Mr. FiemMine. 1am sure that there will be some who will, but you 
have a clear statement of the President’s position, and there isn’t any 
doubt in my mind but that he will live up to that. 

The Cuamman. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Gambier. I yield to the chairman. 

The Cratrman. Doctor Flemming, | wonder if we are being fair 
with the people whom we represent to discontinue rent control at a 
period when we are not going to be in session and imply that we are 
ducking the issue 4 

Mr. Fremminc. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that there is any 
implication there of ducking the issue at all. IT simply thing that it 
is a program which would indicate very clearly that we intend to 
reach the objective which, as 1 understand, the executive branch, and 
certainly a good many members of this committee, concur in—namely 
the objective of getting the Federal Government out from under this 
responsibility in the local option areas. 

Mr. Oakman. Mr. Chairman? 

The Mr. Oakman 

Mr. Oaxman. Dr. Flemming, about 10 months ago I was still in the 
municipal government of Detroit and I remember reading at that 
time regular bulletins from the United States Conference of Mayors, 
the Municipal Financier’s Officers Association, the American Munici- 
pal Association, all to the effect that the Congress had finally decreed 
that this was the last extension of rent control. 

Then when the votes came in the local comunities—and by the way, 
60 percent, as you know, Doctor, of the communities still are under 
World War IT Federal rent control, are of less than 2,500 population, 
or have lost population between 1940 and 1950—the arguments, in 
many of these communities, in September, were that “this is no time 
to decontrol. We have our coal in for the winter. Our children are 
enrolled in the local school, and we have just closed our seasonal home 
our summer home,” and in most large cities and large areas, there is a 
‘apacity of seasonal homes that handle at least 10 percent of the popu- 
lation—so we are going right back to that again. 

I think that the legislatures have known that, the city councils have 
known that, and then, when you come to analyze the tables that the 
chairman referred to, from the Bureau of the Census, you find that the 
cities still struggling under World War II rent control have on the 
average, had less than one-sixth the increase in their respective popu- 
lations than the average of the big decontrolled cities have enjoyed, 
and that their percentage of new construction has been greater on the 
average, than in the cities which have been decontrolled. If a city like 
Los Angeles, with a population increase of 30 percent, and an increase 
of only 30.9 percent in dwellings, can decontrol, and the people can 
live in peace and harmony and if Detroit, which is the arsenal of de- 
mocracy, with all respect to our distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
can decontrol—and today we have vacancies, and people are able to go 
find places to rent—and as I pointed out to the committee the other 
day, in our rent courts, complaints have dropped more than 226 com- 
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plaints a month since decontrol went into effeet—then I think others 
‘an do it. 

Now, we go to the matter of critical areas. I won’t argue the point, 
but 7 out of 10, having a population of 100,000 or more, have had a 
greater increase in new ; home construction, than they have had in pop- 
wation; and to me, Dr. Flemming, and I say this with all sincer ity and 
honesty, because I think we all re: alize here that you have no relation to 
some of your predecessors who liked controls for controls sake—we 
know you don't feel that way at all, and TL think we can all conform to 
practically everything that you have said except as to the date. 

Mr. Furmaine. Mr. C ongressman, I do want to make it perfectly 
clear—and I am sure it is clear to you and the other members of the 
committee—that we are not arguing for the continuation of Federal 
rent control in these local option areas, 

It is simply a question of deciding on a date which will give reason- 
able notice. 

The point that you have just made, I think is a very important point, 
in terms of whether the State legislatures and the governors will 
really feel that we mean business. 

After all, this is just a part of a total program of decontrol, and I 
think this administration has indicated to the country, in. very 
clear terms, that it does mean business when it says that it is going to 
get out of this business of controls, because vou will recall that since 
the President’s state of the Union message, wage and salary controls 
are off, and you will recall that we set up a se hedule for eliminating 
price ¢ controls, that we adhered to that schedule, and they are all off, 

So that this is a part of the program of an administration that be- 
lieves that we must get out from under controls, and it is just simply 
a feeling on the part of the President, as far as these local option 
communities are concerned, that we should play fair with a situation 
which may exist throughout the country and give the legislatures an 
opportunity to step in if they so desire, and then the communities 
within those States may have an opportunity to step in if they feel 
that. their local situation calls for it. In some cases it may, and in 
some cases it may not. But we feel that it is something for the local 
community to take a look at. 

But to do it within the framework of straight law, and to do it with 
the understanding that if they decide they want it, they are going to 
have to administer it themselves and that the Federal Government is 
not going to step in and administer it for them. 

Mr. Oakman. I think, Doctor, that the State and municipal gov- 
ernments, in many cases, felt that the Congress had said this was 
going to be the last continuation, and therefore many local govern- 
ments decided to go along with the extension. 

Now, we are opening “the question up again. My home State of 
Michigan is a typical State. We have great cities, great defense 
centers; we have small communities. We don’t have any standby 
controls at the State level. We don’t want them. We have gotten 
rid of 11 years of a socialistic and communistic experiment as repre- 
sented by this arbitrary Federal rent control and the people are very 
happy the way it is, and they are not being gouged by a large portion 
of the landlords that we have heard so often represented the majority 
of the landlords. 
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Mr. FiemMinc. Our position is simply that each State legislature 
should have the opportunity of making that decision, one way or the 
other, on the basis of their own convictions, and the basis of the situa- 
tion within their own State. That is all we are saying. 

Mr. Oaxman. Of course, Doctor, 68 percent of your communities 
that are under this World War II Federal rent control, even though 
the war has been over 8 vears, are located in only 4 of the 48 States. 

Mr. Wipnacte. What States wouldn't have adequate time to act if the 
cutoff date was June 30 4 

Mr. Firmainc. It would seem to me that in any State where the 
legislature had adjourned, you might have some problems in terms 
of calling a special session. As has been indicated, Maryland has 
adjourned. My understanding is that they thought they passed a 
law, but there was a difference between senate and house versions, and 
therefore the Governor ruled that they didn’t pass a law, and has 
refused to act on it. 

It is my understanding that the attorney 
concurred. don’t know. 

So they apparently have to call a special session if they decide to do 
anything about it. 

Minnesota, we have already discussed. 

California, if my information is correct, the legislature there must 
adjourn by the Lith of May: is that correct, Congressman / 

Mr. McDonoven. I don't recall the adjournment date. 

Mr. Fiemine. They either must or they fixed an adjournment 
date of May 11, according to the information that I have. 

Connecticut, their adjournment date is July 

The Cramman. Pardon me; California is 120 days. 

Mr. FLemMine, | see, and the 120 days are over on May 11. 

In Connecticut, it must adjourn by July 7. 

The other States do not have any limit. 

Now, they may or may not adjourn, of course, between now and the 
time that the Congress acts. 

Mr. Wipnaus. Dr. Flemming, I doubt very seriously whether there 
is any State that could call a special session in 30 days. If you limited 
it to June 30 they would still have a month to act. 

I really believe that the States that want to act to set up standby 
controls have probably acted already. They have been very much 
aware of the fact that the cutoff date was April 50. Most governors 
will be very reluctant to call a special session for that one purpose, 
because it always opens up the ery for other legislation. 

I feel if you are going to make any choice it would be between 
April 30 and June 30, June 30 would certainly give them adequate 
time to act. 

Mr. Fremmine. My only reaction to that, Mr. Congressman, is 
that we not only have to give the governor an opportunity to get his 
legislature in session. You have to allow a reasonable time for the 
legislature to debate and discuss the matter, and arrive at a conclusion, 
and then, if it is just simply a case of authorizing communities to adopt 
ordinances, then you have to give those communities an opportunity 
to determine whether or not they are going to enact ordinances: you 
have to give them an opportunity to set mp their administrative 
machinery. 
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If it is going to be a State law, you have to give the State govern- 
ment the opportunity of setting up its State machinery, and 1 think 
we all appreciate the fact that if some community is going to go ahead 
on the basis of State law, and continue rent control, if there was a 
gap in between the expiration date of the Federal law and the State 
iaw that might create a problem, . : 

So it is not only the question of getting the legislature in session; It 
is giving them ample opportunity to debate the matter and give 
either the State government or the municipal governments as the 
case may be an ample opportunity to set up their administrative 
machinery, 

That is the reason that it seemed to us that September 30 was a 
reasonable date. 

Mr. Wipnaun. T would certainly like to second what Congressman 
Oakman said about the September 30 date. [t will certainly lead to 
the cry “now you are going to evict everybody just as they have pre- 
pared for the winter.” You have got the passionate, emotional ap- 
peal created there that you don’t have in the summer. 

Mr. Merrit. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. Merrini. As you view this situation, the Federal Government 
has this responsibility, to end rent control just as quickly as the need 
for the control ceases to exist, and just as soon as an orderly decontrol 
can be brought about without undue hardship to the people. 

Am I right in that ¢ 

Mr. FLemMinc. That is generally the philosophy that the Presi- 
dent has expressed. He says that he feels that we should withdraw 
from the control of rents as soon as practicable, in all these areas. 

Mr. Merritn. Yes, sir. Now, I don’t view the Federal function in 
rent control as the obligation to pass the problem from the Federal 
Government to the State. To put it one way, I don’t view our respon- 
sibility as the opportunity of very carefully lifting people off of the 
Federal rent-control hook and very deftly placing them on the State 
rent-control hook until such time as the State wants to take them off. 

I think our responsibility, since we passed the law in the first place, 
our responsibility is to remove rent controls wherever the conditions 
are met, so that can be done in an orderly manner, and without undue 
hardship to anyone. 

The reason I bring that up is this: This committee—and T am 
concerned about this, and I think we all like to take your attitude 
in a most sympathetic manner, and you can bet that there will be a 
lot of careful consideration before there is any disagreement—but 
for me individually, and I have talked to many, this is the problem 
facing us: 

This committee—in my own particular case I represent one city of 
30,000, another city of 130,000. 

Mr. Oakman represents a city of several million, Mr. Hiestand 
represents Los Angeles, and Mr. Stringfellow is from Ogden, Utah, 
where they have big defense plants, and where they never had rent 
control. 

Now the senior members of the committee are also in similar situa- 
tions, I think. 

We have all gone through the experience personally of decontrol, 
under conditions that were pictured as just as adverse as in those 
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cities that now have controls, and in each case, from our own personal 
experience, we have learned that at the present time, even months 
ago, decontrol could be accomplished in an orderly manner and with- 
out undue hardship. In other words, the time isn’t just now to take 
off control. Our own personal experience has shown us that then 
was the time to take off control in cities. 

In addition to our own personal experience, we have had witness 
after witness, and we have investigated city after city, and in every 
case, in small town towns or large towns, where rent controls have 
been removed, not now but at an earlier date, we have had the same 
result. 

And so, if we look at this matter scientifically, a seientific exami- 
nation of the problem—that is any conclusion that T base upon facts 
that have been developed—shows that now is the time for Federal 
rent controls to be removed without regard to the States, and in their 
removal, the removal will result in an orderly adjustment without 
undue hardship to any particular person. 

Now, if we take a scientific outlook on this thing—and that is what 
I have been trying to do, an objective outlook—all of the evidence 
points to that. 

We do have stories of what might happen, but to those of us who 
heard those same stories before and who personally went through 
decontrol without those things happening, we must discount as, we 
might say, old wives’ tales, a lot of this fear of what will happen 
when decontrol is reached, 

Now the question I would like to ask you is this: In view of the 
fact. that we have all of this personal experience, on decontrol, in 
view of the fact that all of the evidence that has come to us from 
cities all over the country—and that includes bases like Fort Ord, 
Calif., Belleville, I1., which are really defense areas—in my own case, 
one city is right in the heart of the Louisville defense area—my own 
home city of Evansville has defense industry, and there is an Army 
camp just 50 miles away and there are other situations which are 
more extreme—in view of this total mass of factual information 
which shows that now is the time for rent control to be removed in an 
orderly manner and without undue hardship, we have all this factual 
information, now my question is: Do you have any additional m- 
formation, factual information, | mean, to give us, of a scientific 
nature, and that is what [ consider this other, factual, do you have 
any scientific factual information to give us to show that in the cities 
that are now under control, the conditions there are different so that 
we couldn't in all justice expect a similar result if we decontrolled 
them that we have had in every place which has been decontrolled, 
so that now is the time when the Federal Government can take off 
rent controls, without regard to any other jurisdiction, under con- 
ditions that will produce an orderly adjustment without undue hard- 
ship toanyone? Can you answer that question on the basis of factual 
information 

Mr. Fiemuine. Mr. Congressman, our position is this on that: We 
do not want to get into a position—we do not feel we should get into 
a position of ani alyzing the situation in every one of these 1 400 com- 
munities, and arriving at our own conclusions relative to those 
communities. 
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What it comes down to is this, and I think we would be in complete 
agreement, both of us, on this statement of the President, when he 
says: “In these and all areas the Federal Government should with- 
draw from the control of rents as soon as practicable.” 

Mr. Merritt, That is right. 

Mr. Fieuainc. Then we get down to the definition of what we 
mean by as soon as practic: able. 

Mr. Merrit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firming. Well, the President means that before they are 
removed entirely, each legislature should have full opportunity to 
analyze the facts relative to the situations which prevail in the com- 
munities, in that State, and arrive at its own conclusion as to whether 
or not it wants to have a State rent control program or not, 

He feels that after we have done that, then it will be practicable 
for the Federal Government to get out from under, and it is our 
feeling that, as Federal oflicials, we should not get into a position of 
trying to appraise the situation in every one of these 1400 
communities. 

We think that ought to go back to the State legislature, and ulti- 
mately back to the city council, if the State legislature gives them 
authority, that they ought to appraise their own ‘facts, arrive at their 
own conclusions as to whether or not they want to put into elfect 
their own law and spend their own money to enforce that law. That 
is the only difference. 

Mr. Merninn. Well then, sir, if I understand you, then you haven’t 
made any scientific investigation. Your attitude is that is to be done 
some place else. 

Mr. FurmMine. Our attitude is that we have now reached the point 
where, as far as those fourteen hundred communities, or any others 
are concerned, that it should be a grass roots study, so to speak, and a 
grass roots conclusion, and that we ought not, sitting here in Washing- 
ton, to attempt to arrive at a conclusion as to what the situation is in 
those particular communities, 

Mr. Merritn. Then I would take it that to the extent that this 
committee does and has made scientific investigations or factual in- 
vestigations as to the opportunities of the legislatures to act and as to 
the effect that will result if we do remove rent controls, to the extent 
that we have made those studies, you would be willing to accept our 
conclusions on those studies, or at least you would be willing to check 
our studies to determine whether or not the conditions that I men- 
tioned have been met, is that right? That is, you haven’t made an 
independent study, and I am not criticizing you, sir, you understand 
that. 

Mr. Fiemine. I appreciate that. We have just followed a dif- 
ferent pattern in dealing with the basic problem, 

Mr. Merritt, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemmine. And I appreciate the care this committee—— 

Mr. Merrit. As you know, this committee spent several days, in 
addition to many, many hours of private study, in trying to get at not 
rumor, but at the facts of this study. 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Merritt. When you come before us with this recommendation, 
as you say—and I am not trying to be unfriendly, don’t get me 
wrong 
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Mr. I understand. 

Mr. Merrizi. You don’t come to us with a counterset of facts. 

Mr. Fiemoine. That is right. That is very clear, Mr. Congressman, 
and I certainly appreciate the care which has been exercised by this 
committee in taking testimony and going into the whole matter. It 
is just simply the position of the administration that the time has 
come for the Federal Government to get out from under, and to turn 
back to the States, and the cities, the problem of analyzing their own 
situation and arriving at their own conclusion, and that it is no 
longer and should no longer be regarded as your function to get into 
that, but that we think, as I put it before, that it ought to be a grass 
roots decision, on the basis of an appraisal of the situation by the 
people who know best. 

That is all. 

Mr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Oakman. Dr. Flemming, you don’t quarrel with the figures 
published by the Census Bureau and Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
the construction of new dwelling units from 1940 to 1950 were at least 
one and a half times greater than the population increase. Further, 
that from 1950 to date that the number of new dwelling units in the 
United States have increased about twice the percentage increase in 
population. 

Those figures to me are compelling. Unless we go on the assump- 
tion that they were built in the wrong places. 

If we take the tables submitted to us by our staff, as a result of 
figures published by the Census Bureau, and we find that where cities 
have increased in population, there has been an even larger increase 
in dwelling units, where you have had large or small increases in 
population, it is usually shown that new dwelling units have exceeded 
the population growth whatever it has been. People have just not 
gone out and built these houses because they wanted to build houses. 
They put them where the demand for them existed, and they have not 
staved vacant, because they were in the right places. 

With that assumption, I have reached the conclusion that there is 
no problem, sir. 

Mr. Fremoinc. Well, you see, Lam not arguing for the continuance 
of Federal rent control in these local option areas by any means. 

I am taking the position that the time has come for the Federal 
Government to get out. 

Mr. OxkmMan. Yes. We agree on that, sir. 

Mr. FLemmine. The only plea that we are making is that the Federal 
Government put itself in the position where before it actually steps out, 
it says to the governor and to the members of the State legislatures: 

“Look, you size up the situation in your own State and in your own 
communities, and arrive at your own decision regarding the matter.” 

I think that that is a fair way, and an orderly way for dealing with 
what is essentially, at this time, a local problem, because as we all 
appreciate, sometimes our overall national statistics are perfectly 
sound, and do point us in a particular direction, very definitely, and 
yet there are at times, exceptions to the generalizations that we may 
draw from overall statistics. 
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Our only point is if some State or some community thinks that they 
wre an exception, give them an opportunity to say that before we 
actually step out. 

Mr. Merritt. Then analyzing the individual city, which we have 
done, one by one, in all groups, they are almost in absence of those 
terriflic hardship or alleged hardship cases. 

The Cuatrman. Are there further questions ¢ 

If not, Dr. Flemming, we are very glad of the opportunity to discuss 
this question with you, 

Mr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuaiman. Please feel at liberty to come to see us any time you 
have any problems. 

Mr. FiemMine. Thank you very much. I appreciate very much 
the opportunity of having this thorough discussion of the matter 
with the members of the committee and am very grateful for the type 
of questions addressed to me regarding the matter. 

The CHamman. This committee prides itself in always doing an 
eflicient job on every problem. 

The committee will stand adjourned to reconvene in executive ses- 
sion tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock on the subject of rent control. 

(The following data was referred to at p. 302.) 
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Bureau of the Census information, which became available in pub- 
lished form late in 1952, permits comparison of the problem of rent 
control in terms of actual experience of communities which have de- 
controlled, those which remained under Federal rent control by pass- 
ing continuing resolutions before last Septemoer 30, and those under 
Federal rent control because of a critical-area designation. The data 
permits an approach to the problem of what can be done with respect 
to rent control by examination of what has been done. The census 
information dealing with population is available for 4.284 urban 
places which in 1950 had a population of 2,500 or more. Census in- 
formation as to number of dwelling units in a community is available 
for 209 of the largest cities (those with population of 50,000 or more). 
The data are available for 1940, prior to imposition of Federal rent 
controls, and for 1950. 

As a general proposition it is reasonable to assume that the trends 
and relationships between population and dwelling unit changes re- 
vealed in comparison of 1940 and 1950 data would persist as of today 
and particularly would this be true with respect to the larger cities. 

Based on national estimates it is probable the trends even would be 
accentuated if current data were available. The population of the 
United States (including armed forces in the United States) of 131,- 
669.275 in 1940 increased to 150,697,361 in 1950 or by 14.4 percent. 
The number of all dwelling units in the United States increased from 
37,325,000 in 1940 to 45,875,000 in 1950 or by 22.9 percent. Dwelling 
units in the decade increased at slightly more than one and one-half 
times the rate of population increase. Since 1950 the Census Bureau 
estimate of population on the same basis has increased to a total of 
155,975,000 as of August 1952 or by 3.4 percent. An estimate of the 
increase in number of dwelling units since 1950 can be derived from 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics figures with respect to new permanent 
non-farm-dwelling unit starts. Allowing for 6 months for comple- 
tion of a dwelling unit. the BLS figures show that new permanent 
non-farm-dwelling unit starts from October 1, 1949, through Septem- 
ber 1952 amounted to 3,680,900 units. This gain alone is an increase 
of 7.9 percent, or almost twice the rate of population gain. If allow- 
ance is made for additional housing units resulting from conversions 
(and such conversions accounted for about one-third of the net gain 
in all dwelling units in the 1940-50 period) it would appear conserva- 
tive to estimate the net gain in all dwelling units since April 1, 1950, 
at well over 4,000,000 units. 

The tables which follow present the basic data as to population and 
dwelling units for individual communities. Particular factors, such 
as the peak rate of household formation in April 1948 or the peak 
rate of doubling up of married couples of April 1947, are disregarded 
because in all probability they would “wash out” in comparing large 
cities or groups of cities. It probably would be true for instance that 
if marriages were at a high rate in Chicago in April 1949 they were 
also ata high rate in Detroit in April 1949. 

According to the census there were 106 cities which had a popula- 
tion in excess of 109,000; of these, 7 are located in New York State 
and subject to State rather than Federal rent-control laws. Wash- 
ington, D. C., operates under its own rent-control law. Flint, Mich., 
although now decontrolled, operated under its own rent-control law. 
Kansas City, Kans., although formerly under Federal rent control, has 
operated under its own local rent-control ordinances since September 
1951. Accordingly these 10 cities in the over 100,000 population class 
have been omitted from the tabulations which present data for the 
remaining 96 cities. Table I summarizes the individual city data 
which appears in tables IT, III, and IV. Table V lists 10 decontrolled 
cities over 100,000 population which showed greatest population gain. 

Table VI summarizes the individual city data appearing in tables 
Viland VIII. These tables present data for cities with 1950 popula- 
tion of over 50,000 and under 100,000. There are 11 critical area rent 
controlled cities in this population class and comparable data is pre- 
sented for 11 decontrolled cities. 

Table [IX gives population data for all the communities identifiable 
from a list, as of February 18, 1953, from the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, of the 131 critical areas for rent control. Table X presents 
population data for communities with 1950 populations under 50,000 
and over 5,000, which are not under rent control and which had popu- 
lation gains in excess of 100 percent in the period 1940-50. 

Table XI compares the number of rental units in each of the crit- 
ical areas with the number of new housing units programed in each 
such area under the Defense Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951. Also shown is the number of units of such 
programed housing which builders indicated a willingness to construct 
as evidenced by applications made. 

Table XTTI lists 100 large military installations and shows the rent- 
control status of them as of March 24, 1953. 
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of population and diceiling unit changes in 96 cities with 
population in 1950 in ercess of 100,000 


Population Number of dwelling units 


1950 1940) fnevease 1050 140 increase 
35 noncritical Federal rent-controlled | 

cities 16,339, 901 | 15, 275, 236 7.0 | 4,876,073 | 4,369, 130 11.6 
Al decontrolled citjes a 14, 910, 380 | 11,904,725 | 25.2) 4,718,438 | 3,613, 371 30.6 

10 critical Federal rent-controlled | | 
cities | 2, 552, 648 2, 076, 987 | 22.9 7RY, 792 622, 572 26.9 

! 

TABLE II.—Cities with a 1950 population of orer 100,000 under Federal rent 
control on a noneritical basis 
| Population Number of dwelling units 
Rank City 

Percent on Percent 
2 | Chicago, 3, 620, 962 3, 396, 6.6 | 1,106,119 11.8 
3 | Philadelphia, Pa- 2,071,605 | 1,931,334 | 7.3 599, 495 12.4 
6 | Baltimore, Md_- 949, 708 859,100 «10.5 17.5 
7 | Cleveland, Ohio | 914, 808 | 878, 336 4.2 8.4 
8 | St. Louis, Mo S56, 706 516, 048 5.0 4.5 
10 | Boston, Mass__ ‘ | SO1, 444 70, 816 4.0 4.0 
ll San Francisco, 775, 357 586 22.2 19.6 
12 | Pittsburgh, Pa__- 676, 806 7.8 
17 | Minneapolis, Minn_- | 521,718 2,370) 6.0] 9.7 
18 | Cincinnati, Ohio_- : 503, 998 55, 610 10.6 12.7 
21 | Newark, N. J__- | 438,776 9, 760 21 6.5 
26 Memphis, Tenn_ | 396, 000 292, 942 35.2 | 39.9 
30 | Louisville, Ky. 369, 129 319, O77 15.7 | 18.0 
35 | St. Paul, Minn | 311,349 | 287,736 | 8.2 | 12.1 
37 | Jersey City, N. 301,173 | —.7 | 1.4 
43, Providence, R. I_-_-- 253,504 | —1.9 6.4 
44. Dayton, Ohio 210, 718 15.7 19.4 
} Worcester, Mass 5.1 11.7 
457) Youngstown, Ohio 4 10.0 
59) New Haven, Conn 2.4 7.4 
61 | Springfield, Mass 8.6 12.1 
(6 | Paterson, N. J —.2 7.3 
74 | Erie, Pa. 11.8 | 20.6 
79 | Trenton, N. J 2.7. | 8.3 
82 Seranton, Pa —10.6 1.8 
85 | Camden, N. J 6.0 | 12.9 
86 | Cambridge, Mass. 8.9 10.8 
89 | South Bend, Ind 14.5 23.2 
91 Elizabeth, N. J 2.6 2 10.3 
92 | Fall River, Mass —3.0 30, 208 10.1 
™ | Wilmington, Del —-1.9 30, 132 7.1 
06 | New Bedford, Mass —1.0 31,611 7.4 
102) Duluth, Minn 3.4 11.0 
103. | Waterbury, Conn 99, 314 5.2 16.0 
104) Somerville, Mass 102, 177 wa 4.4 
| Total (35) 16, 339, 231 | 15, 275, 236 | 7.0 4,876,073 | 4,369, 130 11.6 
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Rank City 


4 Los Angeles, Calif 
5 Detroit, Mich 

13. Milwaukee, Wis. 

14 Houston, Tex 

16 New Orleans, La 

19 Seattle, Wash 

22. Dallas, Tex 

24, Denver, Colo__- 

25 | San Antonio, Tex 

27. Oakland, Calif 

29» «~Portland, Oreg 

Atlanta, Ga 

34 | Birmingham, Ala 
36 Toledo, Ohio 

38 Fort Worth, Tex 

39 Akron, Ohio 

40 Omaha, Nebr 

41 | Long Beach, Calif. 
{2 Miami, Fla 

45 Oklahoma City, Okla 
46 Richmond, Va 

49 | Jacksonville, Fla 

5 Tulsa, Okla 

52 Salt Lake, Utah 

Des Moines, Ilowa__- 
55 | Grand Rapids, Mich 
56, Nashville, Tenn 

62 Spokane, Wash 

65 | Takoma, Wash 

67 Sacramento, Calif. - 

69 Charlotte, N.C 

71 | Fort Wayne, Ind_. 


72 | Austin, Tex 
73 | Chattanooga, Tenn 
75 El Paso, Tex 


77 | Mobile, Ala 

78 Evansville, Ind 
80) «Shreveport, La 

81 | Baton Rouge, La 
83. Knoxville, Tenn 
84 Tampa, Fla 
Savannah, Ga 

88 | Canton, Ohio 

Berkeley, Calif 
Peoria, Ill 

95 | Reading, Pa 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
98 Phoenix, Ariz 

100 Montgomery, Ala 
101. Pasadena, Calif 
105 Little Rock, Ark 


Total (51) 
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rent control 


Population 
1950 1940 


1, 970, 358 
1, 849, 568 
637, 392 
596, 163 
570, 445 


467, 591 368, 302 
434, 462 294, 734 
415, 786 322, 412 


408, 442 
384, 575 
373, 628 
326, 037 
} 303, 616 
| 278, 778 


274, 605 244, 791 
251, 117 223, 844 
250, 767 164, 271 
249, 276 172, 172 
243, 504 204, 424 


230, 310 
204, 517 
182, 740 
182, 121 


177, 965 15 9, 819 
176, 515 164, 292 
174, 307 167, 402 
161, 721 122, 001 
143, 673 109, 408 
137, 572 105, 958 
134, 042 100, 899 
133, 607 118, 410 
132, 459 87, 930 
131, O41 128, 163 
130, 485 06, 810 
129, 009 78, 720 
128, 636 97, 062 
98, 167 

25, 62% 34, 719 
124, 769 111, 580 
124, 681 108, 391 
119, 438 U5, 
114, 912 108, 401 
113, 805 85, 547 
111, 856 105, O87 
104, 320 110, 568 
LOS, 287 57, 301 
104, S18 05, 414 
104, 525 78, O84 
104, 577 81, 86 
102, 213 88,059 
14, 910, 380 | 11, 904, 725 


TABLE 1V.—Cities with a 1950 population of 


Rank City 


Population 


1950 1940 


20 | Kansas City, Mo_. 
23 Indianapolis, Ind 


7 Columbus, Ohio 
San Diego, Calif 
Norfolk, Va 

Hartford, Conn 
Wichita, Kans 

63 | Bridge port, Conn 

70 | Gary, Ind 

99 | Allentown, Pa 


| Total (10) 


253, 854 
302, 163 
305, 394 
331, 314 302, 288 
267, 583 
282, 349 
177, 662 


193, 042 


1 
18 
2s 
21 
11 
4 


399, 178 
386, 


719 


OH, 


2, O76, OST 


Percent 
increase 


31.0 


oe 


Number 


1950 


USY 
522, 430 
188, 926 
191, 681 
173, 608 
160, 872 
141, 228 
133, 690 
117, OS9 
33, 263 


57, 


$5, 


L100 000 unde 
control on critical areca basis 


Number of ¢ 


1950 


D1 cities with a 1950 population of over 100,000 not under Federal 


dwelling units 


Percent 


1940 increase 
529, 251 31.9 
441, 454 18.3 
169, 865 11.2 
113, 326 69.1 
137, 165 26.6 
134, SO7 19.3 
89, 512 57.8 
101, 143 32. 2 
69, 731 67.9 
103, 709 28.5 
108, 745 20.8 
S4, 11.5 


Percent 


1940 
increase 


25, 999 19.2 
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1, 04, 277 
1, 623, 452 13.9 
587, 472 8.5 
384, 514 55.0 
494, 537 15.3 
| 27.0 
.29.0 
60.9 
27 3 
22.3 SL, 
94, 530 
8 95, 512 73, 681 29.6 
91, 864 82, 607 11.2 
89, 380 54, 483 4.1 
82, 863 67, SOS 22.0 
73, 741 65, 726 12.2 
| 97, 021 65, 137 45.9 
87, 532 55, 271 538.4 
| 83, 047 64, 560 28.6 
| 66, 434 52, 440 26.7 
| 13, UO 60, 465 46, 955 28.8 
142, 157 60, 659 43, 993 37.9 
149 93 56, O91 43, O77 30.2 
48, 287 19.4 
| 55, 362 49, 154 12.46 
50, 990 47, 526 ca 
32.0 55, 139 41,779 $2.0 
31.3 112 38, 115 31.5 
- 20.8 44, 654 33, 812 32. 1 
F 32.8 37, 874 25, 402 49. 1 
12.8 42,053 $3, R52 24.2 
6 37, 342 23, 968 55.8 
2 38, 994 34,372 13.4 
s 35, 509 26, 645 33.3 
9 8, 567 21, O83 82.9 
5 10.810 28, 310 44.2 
4 38, 205 28, 035 36.3 
s »7. 120 9, 485 291.4 
8 29, 572 21.3 
0 4, 614 31, 204 29.8 
36, 27, 253 5. 4 
7.9 35, 563 20, 920 I.8 
33.0 ‘7, 460 29, 819 25. 6 
6.4 4, 481 31, 261 10.3 
—1.1 890 0), 624 7.4 
32, 992 16, 922 95.0 
63.3 37, 444 20, 602 SLO 
42, 315 22, 219 45.4 
27.7 37, 043 29, 156 0.1 
16.1 32, 217 25, 496 26.4 
25.2 4, 718, 438 , 613, 371 30.6 
of dwelling units 
Cis 
ercent 
456, 22 | 14.4 151, 255 133, 157 13.6 
427,173 10.4 134, 654 116, 598 15.5 
375, 901 306, O87 22.8 111, 721 8, 752 28. 8 
334, 387 205, 341 4.4 119, 005 69, 026 59.4 
213, 513 144, 332 17.9 5th, 122 38, 758 44.5 
177, 397 166, 267 6.7 52, 429 45, 102 16.2 
168, 279 114, 966 ih4 57, 757 36, 432 58.5 
158, 709 7.12 7.9 46, SSS 40, 233 15.8 
133, 911 | 19.9 38, 283 30, 520 25.4 
106, 756 1). 2 30), 978 
2,552,648 | 22. 9 789, 792 622, 572 26.9 
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TABLE V. 


Rank City 
81 Baton Rouge, La 
97 Corpus Christi, Tex 


77 | Mobile, Ala__- 


98 Phoenix, 

25 | San Antonio, Tex- 
38 Fort Worth, Tex 
14 | Houston, Tex. 

41 Long Beach, Calif_. 


72 | Austin, Tex 
22 Dallas, Tex. 


Total (10). 


TABLE VI. 


1950 


125, 629 
108, 287 


129, 009 
106, S18 
442 


434, 462 


2, 570, 814 
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Population 


1940 


87, 93 
294, 734 


, 599, 119 


953 


Percent 
increase 


Number 


1950 


of dwelling 


1940 


1950 population betiveen 50,000 and 100,000 


11 critical areas cities 
11 selected cities not under Federal 
pert 


Population 


1950 
770, 612 


846, 131 


1940 
647, 742 
498, 604 


Percent 
increase 


1950 


227, 123 


275, 260 


1940 


180, 242 


156; 114 


Cities with greatest population impact, 1940-50, in over 100,000 popu- 
lation class not under Federal re nt control 


Percent 
increase 


Summary of population and divelling unit changes in 22 cities with 


Number of dwelling units 


Percent 
increase 


26.0 


76.3 


1 These cities show the largest population increases among the decontrolled cities with 1950 populations 


between 50,000 and 100,000. 


TABLE 


Federal rent control on critical-arca basis 


VII.— Cities with a 1950 population between 50,000 and 100,000 under 


Percent 
increase 


26.0 


Population Number housing units 
Percent 
1950 1940 increase 1950 1940 
Pueblo, Colo 63, 685 | 52,162 | 22.1 19, 569 14, 287 
Joliet, Il 51, 601 42,365 21.8 15, 510 11, 718 
Davenport, lowa! 74, 549 66,039 | 12.9 22, 496 19, 544 
Hammond, Ind. ?--. 87, 594 70, 184 24.8 25, 745 18, 652 
East Chicago, Ind, 2__ 54, 263 | 54, 637 —.7 14, 677 | 13, 259 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa__- 72, 296 62, 120 16.4 22, 849 | 18, 961 
Topeka, Kans_--- | 78, 791 67,833 | 16.2 26, 231 | 21, 642 
Bethlehem, Pa.3_. | 66, 340 58, 490 | 13.4 18, 212 15, 124 
Harrisburg, Pa.__- ' | 89, 544 83,893 | 6.7 28, 209 | 24, 466 
Laredo, Tex--- | 51,910 | 39, 274 32.2 12, 829 &, O78 
Portsmouth, Va.‘ mo 80, 039 50, 745 57.7 20, 796 13, 611 
770, 612 647, 742 19.0 227, 123 | 180, 242 
| 
1 Part of a critical area designated as ‘‘ Davenport-Rock Island-Moline.’’ Population of each of the latter 


2 cities was under 50,000 in 1950. 


2 Part of a critical area designated as ‘‘ Gary-Hammond-East Chicago.” 
3 Part of a critical area designated as ‘‘ Allentown- Bethlehem.’ 


4 Part of a critical area designated as ‘‘ Norfolk-Portsmouth.’ 


For detail on Gary see table LV. 


For detail on Allentown see table IV. 
For detail on Norfolk see table IV. 


hl 
34, 719 261.8 37, 120 9, 485 291.4 
57, 301 89.0 32, 992 16, 922 95.0 
78, 720 63.9 38, 567 21, 82.4 
J 65, 414 63.3 37, 444 20, 692 SL.0 
253, 854 60.9 117, O89 69, 731 67.9 
278, 778 177, 662 56.9 SY, 54, 483 4.1 / 
596, 163 | 384, 414 55.0 191, 681 113, 326 
S 250, 767 164, 271 §2:7 97, 021 65, 137 48.4 
47.4! 141, 228 89, 512 57.8 
60.8 S19, 864 184, 334 69.3 
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TABLE VIII.—1J11 selected cities with 1950 population over 50,000 and 
100,000 which are not under Federal rent control 


| Population Number of dwelling 
City 
Percent 

| 1950 | 1940 1950 | 1940 

Burbank, Calif. - | 78, 577 34,337 | 128.8 25, 938 | 11, 130 
Lubbock, Tex | 747 | 125.2 
San Angelo, Tex 52,093 | 25,802 | 101.9 16, 275 7,731 
Alameda, Calif. __- | 4, 430 | 36,256 | 77.7 | 21, 289 | 12, 152 
Fresno, Calif 91, 669 | 60,685) 51.1! 29,714 18, 042 
Jackson, Miss... 98, 271 | 62,107 | 58.2 | 28, 388 | 16, 626 
Greenville, 8. C 58, 161 | 34,734 | 67.4 | 17, 383 9, O85 
Beaumont, Tex 94, 014 59,061 | 59.2 | 29, 294 | 17, 132 
Waco, Tex = | 84, 706 | 55,982} 651.3 | 25, 952 | 16, 786 
St. Petersburg, Fla. _- : 96, 738 | 60, 812 59. 1 2,881) 27, 945 
Gadsden, 55,725|  36,975| 50.7| 16,331 | 9, 474 

846, 131 498, 604 | 69.6 | 275, 260 156, 114 
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under 


units 


Percent 
increase 


139 


~ 


to 


80718—53 


= 
110 
| 
| 54.6 
53. 
72.4 
f ‘ 
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TABLE IX.—Communitics which are under rent control as critical areas showing 
population increase from 1940 to 1950 


Population 
Name of critical area and communities | | eeaike 
| 1950 1940 | increase 
| 
Alaska: | 
Fairbanks_. | 5, 771 3, 455 67.0 
Alabama: 
| 7,668 5,080 50.8 
9, 145 5, 325 | 71.7 
Arkansas: } 
6, 277 | 8, 502 | 79.2 
Camden-Shumaker: | | 
California: 
Camp Cooke-Camp Roberts 
Marysville-Yuba City: 
Oxnard-Port Hueneme: 
Pittsburg-Camp Stoneman: 
Pleaston- 
ast 1, 278 75.6 
Livermore ___ 2, 885 51.3 
Hayward___- 6, 736 111.9 
San Diego 203, 341 64.4 
Solano County 49, 118 113.4 
Colorado: 
45, 472 36, 789 23.6 
Connecticut: 
Hartford __- 166, 267 6.7 
New London 30, 551 , 456 .3 
Florida: 
Melbourne: 
4, 245 3, 098 37. 
Melts elbourne 4, 223 2, 622 61.1 
Key West 26, 433 12, 927 104.5 
Palatka 9,176 7,140 28.5 
Pensacola. 43, 479 37, 449 16.1 
Georgia: 
Marietta 20, 687 8, 667 138.7 
Moultrie 11, 689 10, 147 14.7 
20, 046 5, 595 28.5 
Idaho: 
Arco, Blackfoot- Idaho Falls: 
Blackfoot. sees 5, 180 3, 681 40.7 
Idaho Falls_- 19, 218 15, 024 27.9 
Illinois: 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline: 
Davenport, Iowa 274, 549 12.9 
Rock 48, 710 42,775 13.9 
Great Lakes-North Chicago-Waukegan: 
North Chicago 8, 628 . 1.9 
Waukegan 38, 946 34, 241 13.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie IX.—Communities which are under rent control as critical areas showing 
iii increase from 1940 to 1950—Continued 


Name of critical area anc 


Indiana: 
Camp Atterbury 
Gary-Hammond-East Chicago: 
Gary 
Hammond. 
Fast Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Towa: Cedar Rapids 
Kansas: 
Lawrence-O]athe: 
Lawrence 
Olathe 
Parsons 


Camp Breckinridge. 
Fort Campbell (also in Tennessee) 
Fort Knox 

Paducah (also in Illinois) 

Louisiana: 
Camp Polk_- 
Lake Charles 
Maine: 

Presque Isle-Limestone: 
Presque Isle 
Limestone 

Maryland: 

Aberdeen 

Bainbridge-Elkton: 
Bainbridge 
Elkton 

Fort Meade-Laurel: 
Fort Meade 
Laurel 

Patuxent 

Michigan: Albion 
Minnesota: 


1 communities 


Hibbing-Grand 


Hibbing 
Grand Raptis. 
Virginia. 


Gulfport-Biloxi- 


Pascagoula 
Missour 
Fort Leonard Wood... _- 
Kansas City: ...........- 
Knob Noster 
Montana: 
Anaconda 
Nebraska: 
Nevada: Hawthorne 
New Hampshire: 
Portsmouth-Kittery, Maine: 
Portsmouth. __ 
Kittery, Maine (unincorporated) - - 
New Jersey: 
Dover-Denville: 


Fort Dix 


Monmouth 


New Mexico: 


Clovis- Portales: 
Portales 


Farmington___. 

North Carolina: 

Camp 

Fort 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1950 


1133, 911 
287, 504 
2 54, 263 
173 

72, 296 


23, 351 
5, 593 
14, 750 
= 176 


168 279 


336 


Population 


1940 


111,719 
70, 184 
54, 637 

386, 972 
62, 120 
14, 390 

3, 979 


11,004 


29, 928 


3, 388 


14, 821 


10, 491 


161, 238 
3, 950 
10, 065 
5, 104 
2, 161 
21, 154 


Percent 
inerease 


19.9 
24.8 
16.4 
62.3 
14, 204 | 3.2 
Salina cae 21, 073 24.2 

Kentucky | } 

"32,828 | 33,765| —28 
41, 272 21, 207 | 94.6 
9, 954 7, 939 25.4 

Se : 5, 245, 518 9.1 
2, 823 | 58.8 
16, 276 16, 385 
6, 019 4, 875 23. 5 
22, 659 15, 195 49.1 
37, 425 17, 475 114.5 
10, 805 5, 900 83.1 
( ) 1-456,622 399,178 14.4 
: 11, 254 2.3 
33 39, 214 31.0 

33390! 27.0 

17, 318 72.1 
8, 112 58.9 
30, 717 45.2 
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TABLE IX.—Communities which are under rent control as critical arcas showing 
population increase from 1940 to 1950—Continued 


Population 
Name of critical area and communities | | Siete 
1950 } 1940 increase 
Ohio: | 
Portsmoth-Chillicothe: | 
Oregon: 
Umatilla-Hermiston: 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-Bethlehem: 
2 63, 340 58, 490 13.4 
Bristcl-Morrisville: 
Harrisburg 2 89, 544 83, 893 6.7 
South Carolina: 
Sumter. ___...- 20, 185 15, 874 27.2 
South Dakota: 
Rapid City-Sturgis: 
Rapid City 25, 310 13, 844 82.8 
Tennessee: 
Smyrna.._- 1, 544 493 213. 2 
Waverly-Camden: 
‘exas: 
Florence-K illeen. 
Mineral Wells- Weatherford: 
8, 093 5, 924 36.6 
Port Lavaca ‘ ‘ 5, 599 2, 049 170.6 
Rockdale 2,321 2, 136 8.7 { 
San Marcos 9, 980 6, 006 66.2 
Virginia: 
Norfolk- Portsmouth: 
Norfolk 1213, 513 144, 332 47.9 
Portsmouth ___. 2 80, 039 50, 745 57.7 
Washington: 
Bri ‘geport_- | 3 150.6 
Hanford-Kennewick-Pasco: | 
Republic-Curlew: | 
| 13, 072 | 11, 620 12.5 


1 Soe table [IV for housing data. 
2 See table VII for housing data, 
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Tarte X.—Communities with 1950 population under 50,000 and over 5,000 which 
are not under Federal rent control and which showed population increases over 
100 percent from 1940 to 1950 


Population 
State and municipality | 
| | Percent 
1950 1940 | Increase 
Alabama: | 
19,014 | 6, 0S 212.5 
Arizona: | 
Arkansas: 
Fayetteville 8, 107.9 
North Little Rock 21,15 108.6 
California: 
Arcadia 9, 152.9 
Azusa 5, 112.0 
Belmont | Pi 353 0 
3, 057 | 107 0 
16, 198 | 19% 3 
Culver City......... 8, 976 | 119 7 
Bl Cerrito... -.....- 6, 137 | 193.5 
3, 7: 114.3 
2, 296 | 130.8 
Lynwood - 10, § | 135 1 
Manhattan Beach. 6, 398 | 170.9 
Menlo Park-_ 3. 258 317.0 
Montebello 8,016 | WL1 
Monterey Park_- 8, 531 | 139.1 
Palm Springs. - 3, 434 123.1 
San Carlos... ..-- 3, 308.3 
19, 40° 115.3 
South San Francisco... 6, 629 | 191.9 
| 1, 57! 238 9 
4, 056 107.3 
Colorado: Aurora | 3, 437 | 232.3 
Florida: } 
Crestview .........- 5, 003 2, 252 | 122.2 
Fort Lauderdale__- 36, 328 | 17, 996 | 101.9 
19, 676 | 3, 958 | 397.1 
Hollywood 14, 351 | 6, 239 | 130.0 
Miami Shores___- 5, 086 1, 956 160.0 
Miami Springs._- , 108 R98 | 468.8 
North Miami_--_- 10, 734 | 1, 973 | 444.0 
5, 271 | 497 060.6 
Georgia: North Atlanta 5, 930 1, 365 334.4 
Illinois: 
5, 196 1, 457 | 256. 6 
Evergreen Park_- 10, 531 | 3,313 | 217.9 
Franklin Park , 899 3, 007 | 195.9 
Glenview. 6, 142 2, 500 | 145.7 
Oaklawn_.........- 8, 751 3. 483 | 151.2 
Riverdale_______- 5, 840 | 2, 865 | 103. 8 
Indiana: Highland 5, 878 | 2,723 | 115.9 
} 
| 15, 47 5, 736 | 167.4 
5, 535 2, 375 | 133.1 
Michieans 
17, 931 | 6, 406 179.9 
7. 659 3, 198 139.5 
21, 461 | 8, 584 150.0 
20, 325 | 5, 839 248, 1 
9, 012 | 4, 096 120.0 
10, 381 | 2, 805 270.1 
16, 728 7,044 | 137.5 
17, 534 8,728 100.9 
5, 267 1, 169 350.6 
9, 409 | 4, 223 122.8 
5, 713 | 2, 373 | 140.8 
17. 502 | 3.778 363.3 
22, 644 | 7, 737 | 192.7 
5, 268 | 2, 577 | 104.4 
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Taste X.—Communities with 1950 population under 50,000 and over 5,000 which 
are not under Federal rent control and which showed population increases over 
100 percent from 1940 to 1950—Continued 


State and municipality 


Population 


1950 
New Mexico: 
North Carolina: | 
Deer Park | 7, 241 
Mayfield 807 | 
Oklahoma: | | 
Norman_--_- 27, 006 | 
Stillwater | 20, 238 | 
Oregon: | 
Milwaukie___. 253 
Springfield 10, 807 | 
Pennsylvania: State 17, 227 | 
| 
Lake City. 5, 112 | 
Tennessee: East Ridge 9, 645 
Texas: | 
Alice 16, 449 © 
Bellaire 10,173 | 
6,012 | 
Galena Park... 7, 186 | 
10,571 | 
Grand 14, 594 
5, 207 
| 6, 912 
| 21,713 | 
Virginia: | . 
Emporie............ | 
Washington: 


1940 


8, 422 


Percent 
increase 


| 
4,071 
7, 116 | 


4, 060 
12, 198 
3, 654 
4, 960 


3, 356 
6, 025 
3, 510 
17, 866 
2, 391 
6, 728 
2, 696 
2, 756 
6, 146 


2, 590 
11, 429 
10, 097 


2, 729 
1, 871 
3, 805 
6, 226 
3, 508 
2, 522 
2,939 


192.4 


= 


> 


| 
102.5 
152. 6 
| 190. 6 
101.3 
151.1 
101.9 
| 
115.2 
180.8 
184.0 
176.7 
163.3 
| 102.7 
228. 2 
7, 792 
1, 124 
1, 783 | 
2, 184 | 
2,117 | 
2,579 | 
1, 562 | 
2, 233 | 
1, 595 | 
2, 584 | 
2, 584 | 
3,091 | 
9, 352 
9, 573 | 
7,472 | 
3, 436 
2, 487 
4,050 | 
3,815 
5, 748 | 
2,914 | 
2, 735 | 
2, 576 f 
3, 831 
4,417 | 172.2 
4,488 257. 4 
18, 788 121.8 
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TABLE XI.—131 certified critical areas showing number of rental units together 
with number of new units programed for construction under Public Law 189 
and number of units in applications from builders to construct same 


| Number of} 
of| units pro- 
renta gramed 
aren unitsin | under 
| area Publie 
| w 139 
Alaska: | | | 
Alabama: 
Camp Rueker_ 9, 233 100 | 175 
Huntsville 6, 885 600 | 2, 038 
Arizona: | 
Arkansas 
Camden-Shumaker 3, 756 500 : 
Pine 7,114 340 1, 216 
California | 
Barstow = = 1, 950 425 1, 511 
2, 943 1, 230 15, 201 
Marysville-Yubsa C ity 5, 700 250 720 
Oxnard-Port Hueneme 4, 272 6, 655 
Pittshurg-Camp Stoneman. -- 7, 000 400 620 
ig leasanton-Livermore- Haywood. 4,461 | 500 1, 267 
San Diego. 68, 354 10, 000 30, O86 
Colorado: | 
Colorado - 9,611 | 1,000 3, 352 
Connecticut: 
Hartford 57, 848 | 2, 000 | 8, 309 
Delaware: : 3,817 200 | 1, 057 
Florida: | 
Georgia: | 
Savannah River (also in South Carolina) __- ia dosnegdaal 30, 728 3, 950 | 30, 845 
| 2, 790 200 | 1, 250 
Idaho: 
Arco-Blackfoot-Idaho 3, 792 850 487 
Mlincis: 
Braidwood (Joliet) 11, 500 600 | 492 
Davenport-Rock Isl: ind- Moline (also in Iowa) _______- 
Great Lakes-North Chicago-W aukegan_. 13, 324 1, 500 | 4, 128 
Indiana: | 
Gary-Hammond-East Chic “ago 20, 500 | 3, 000 
Indianapolis 73, 073 2, 125 
Kansas: | 
Topeka_..-- 10, 824 1,050 3, 012 
Kentucky: } 
Fort Campbell (also in Tennessee) __.........-.....-.-.-------- 7, 761 625 3, O44 


Paducah (also in 898 1,000 | 
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Taste XI.—131 certified critical areas showing number of rental units together 
with number of new units programed for construction under Public Law 139 
and number sat units in applications from builders to construct same—Con. 


1 


! 
| | of 
Number of units pro- Sumter o 
Critical area rental gramed builder 
units in under apniica- 
area Public 
Law 139 
Louisiana: 
Maine: Presque Isle-Limestone 2, 884 17! 176 
Maryland: 
Aberdeen 6, 046 460 1, 733 
Bainbridge-E Ikton 3, 280 150 312 
Fort Meade-Laurel 4,029 400 1, 994 
Michigan: Albion 1, 150 200 () 
Minnesota: Hibbing- -Grand Rapids- -Virginia- 7, 000 125 125 
Mississippi: 12, 000 838 4,173 
Missouri: | 
Montana 
New Hampshire: Portsmouth, N. H.-Kittery, Maine_- wise) 18, 000 350 2, 592 
New Jersey: | 
Fort I | 14, 744 800 4, 553 
Monmouth | 19, 360 250 2, 235 
New Mexico: | 
Clovis-Portales - 14, 744 200 763 
Farmington 1, 037 150 200 
4, 504 400 2, 655 
North Carolina: 
Camp Lejeune ;: 11, 327 1, 243 1,755 
io: 
70, 000 1, 250 4, 090 
Portsmouth-Chillicothe 18, 000 1, 000 2, 377 
‘on: 
Pennsylvania: 
Indiantown 
Williamsport. 
Rhode Island: Newport 
South Carolina: 
South Dakota: Rapid City-Sturgis 866 
Tennessee: 
Texas | 
Big 3, 324 340 3, 432 
Borger__ 5,417 200 200 
Florence-Killeen.._-._-.-- 7, 708 | 1, 400 5, 537 
939 30 30 
7,320 70 140 
4, 805 250 2, 456 
Lone Star 4,137 650 6, 427 
Mineral ells- Weatherford. 3, 576 200 935 
San Marcos...........-.--- 6, 234 | 50 75 


1 Not 
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TasBLe XI.—131 certified critical areas showing number of rental units together 
with number of new units programed for construction under Public Law 139 
and number hes units in biciadiehnninens from builders to construct same—Con. 


Number of} 
Number of | units pro- 
rental gramed de 
Critical area units in under 
area Public 
Law 139 
Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth , 627 2, 700 9, 892 
Quantico 5, 086 700 7, 301 
Washington: 
10, 552 300 7, 128 
Wenatchee 2, 667 200 795 
Whidbey Island_ = 1,100 25 26 


TABLE XII.—Rent-control status at 100 large military installations as of Mar. 24, 


1953 
State and installation } Service } City | Rent-control status 

Alabama: | | 

Maxwell Air Force Base_-----| Air Force...._-.______-_- ..| Montgomery....-.| No control. 
Arizona: | 

Base. | 

Arkansas: Camp Chaffee________- | Fort Smith. Do. 
California: | | 

San Francisco... ..............| Navy and San Francisco..__.| Noncritical control. 

Camp Roberts. Army... ------| Camp Roberts____| | Critical area. 

Camp Stoneman Army and Air | Pittsourgh_______- Do. 

Marine air station. | Navy-. | No control. 

Park Air Force | Navy and Air Force _ Pleasanton | Critical area. 

Travis Air Force Base | Air Force Do. 

Camp San Luis Army_- .....| San Luis Obispo... Do. 

March Air Force Base..______| Air Force | Riverside_.......- No control. 

Mather Air Force Base... do... Sacramento. | Do. 

Naval supply depot. Nav Critical area. 

Naval installation Port Hueneme-__- Do. 

Hamilton Air Force Base____- Air Few | San No control. 
Colorado: 

Lowry Air Force Base, Fitz- | Army, Navy, and Air Force.) Denver. ________- Do. 


naval air station. 
Camp Carson and Ent. Air | Army and Air Force_______- Colorado Springs__| Critical area. 
Force Base. 


simons General Hospital, 


New London... Do. 


Connecticut: Submarine base ____- 
Florida: 
Jacksonville | No control. 
Macbiil Air Force Base. Do. 
Key Critical area. 
Elgin Air Force _.| Valparaiso. .......| No control. 
Naval air station. Do. 
Georgia: | 
Fort Benning and Lawson | Army and Air Force. Columbus. Do. 
Air Force Base. } 
— Mountain Home Air Force Mountain Home. Critical. 
ase. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE XII.—-Rent-control status at 100 large military installations as of Mar. 24, 


1953—Continued 
State and installation Service City 
Naval training center an Army and Navy. 
Fort Sheridan. ond Wen- 

Chanute Air Force Base ___. | Air Rantoul 

Indiana: Camp Atterbury and ying and Air Force Columbus 

Atterbury Air Force Base. 
Kansas: 

Smoky Hill Air Force Base __|____. 
Kentucky: 

Fort Knox and Godman Air | Army and Air Force. ______ Fort Knox 

Force Base. 

ridge. 

Fort Campbell and Campbell | Army and Air Force________ Hopkinsville. __- 

Air Force Base. 
Louisiana: 

Lake Charles Air Force Base_| Air Force .-------_____ Lake Charles. 

Barksdale Air Force Base and | Army and Air Force Shreveport 

ordnance plant. 
Limestone Air Force | Air Force... Limestone 
ase. 
Maryland: 

Naval training station _____. Bainbridge 

Fort Meade Arm . Laurel 

Aberdeen Proving Ground Aberdeen 

Naval Academy. __.do Annapolis... 
Massachusetts: 

Fort jeer and Air Force_______- 

Westover Air Force Base and pres and Air Force__ a Chicopee | ‘and 

Army ordnance plant. Springfield. 
M Keesler Air Force | Air Force... Gulfport-Biloxi. 

ase. 
Missouri: 
Fort Leonard Wood Army ......... Fort Leonard 
Wood. 

Nevada: Nellis Air Force Base Air Las Vegas______- 
New Jersey 


Fort Dix and MeGuire Air 
Force Base. 
Fort Monmouth 
New Mexico: Walker Air Force 

ase. 
New York: 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Sampson Air Force Base 
Mitchel Air Force Base... 
North Carolina: 
Camp Lejeune. 


Fort Bragg and “Pope Air 
Force Base. 
Ohio: 
Leckbourne Air Force Base 


and naval station. 
Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. 
Oklahoma: 
Naval training station 
Pennsylvania: 


Indiantown Gap Reservation 


Rhode Island: Naval base 
South Carolina: 
Fort Jackson __- 
Camp Gordon 
Charleston Naval and Air 
Force Base. 


Shaw Air Force Base_________| 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Army and Air Force. 
Army and Navy 


Navy 


Air Force_____- 


Navy 


Army and Air Force. 


_.do 


Army 


Air Force. 


Army ..-.. 
Navy -..-. 


Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Air Force. 


Perth Amboy. 
Wrightstown ____- 


Monmouth Coun- 


y. 
= 


Brooklyn 
Geneva Pes: 
Hempstead 


Cherry 
Fort Bragg 


Columbus.._- 
Dayton 
Lawton 
Norman 


Philadelphia _____ 


Indiantown Gap 
Newport : 


Savannah River__- 
| Charleston. 


| Sumter. ___- 


Rent-contre] status 


Critical area. 


_.| No control.4 


(5). 
Critical area. 


No control. 
Critical area. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
No control, 


Critical area. 


Do. 
No control. 


Noncritical contro! 
Do. 
Do. 
No control.® 
Critical area. 
Do. 


No control. 
Do. 


Noncritical con- 
trol, 
Critical area. 


Do. 


Noncritical con 
trol. 


State control. 
Yo. ‘ 
Do. 


Critical area. 
| Do. 
Do. 


| Noncritieal con- 
trol. 


No control.” 
Do. 


| Noneritical con: 
| Tol, 
Critical area, 
Do. 


| No control. 
| Critical area. 


Critical area. 


|| 
— 
= v 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
| | 
Navy and Air 
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TasLe XII.—Rent-control status at 100 large military installations as of Mar. 24, 


State and installation 


South Dakota: Rapid City Air 
Foree Base. 

Tennessee: Naval air station 

‘Texas: 

Lackland, Kelly, Ra olph, 
and Brooks Air Force Base 
and Fort Sam Houston. 

Fort Bliss and Biggs Air. 
Force Base. 

Sheppard Air Force Base. 

Fort Hood and Gray Air 
Force Base. 


1953—Continued 


Service 


Air Force 
Navy. 


Army and Air Force 


do 


Air Foree___ 
Army and Air Force 


Rapid 
Memphis. - 


San 


El Paso... 


Wichita Falls_- 
Killeen 


Rent-control status 


Critical area. 
No control. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do.? 
Critical area. 


Carswell Air Force Base. Air Force_. Fort Worth No control. 
Naval air station Navy.. Corpus Christi Do. 
Amarillo Air Force Base Air Foree__ Amarillo_ Do. 
Wolters Air Force Base do Mineral Wells Critical area. 
Virginia: 
Hampton Roads __. Army, Navy, and Air Foree.| Newport News, Do. 
Norfolk, and | 
Portsmouth. 
Camp Pickett__._- Army Blackstone Do. 
Fort Belvoir____- Fort Belvoir No control. 
Fort Lee Petersburg 0. 
Marine Corps Schools, and Navy and Air Force Quantico Critieal area, 
Air Foree AC & W station. 
Washington: 
Navy yard. Navy Bremerton __- Do. 
Fort Lewis___.-- Army Tacoma No centrol. 
Fairchild Air Force Base Air Force__- Spokane Do. 
Fort Lawton Army. Seattle... Do. 
Wyoming: Warren Air Force Air Force Cheyenne Do. 


Base. 


) Decontrolled Jul. 2, 1952, by loeal option. 

2 Decontrolled June 19, 1952, by local option. 

3 Decontrolled Nov. 28, 1952, by local option. 

4 Decontrolled Jan. 8, 1953, by Defense Areas Advisory Committee. 

5 Belleville does not have rent control. Most of surrounding area has noncritical area control. 
® Decontrolled Dec. 13, 1952, by loeal option. 

7 Decontrolled Aug. 28, 1952, by local option. 

§ City of Charleston not controlled. County of Charleston under noncritical control. 

® Decontrolled Dec. 9, 1952, on Air Force recommendation. 


(The following data on rent control is also submitted :) 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON STATE, TERRITORIAL, AND LOCAL CONTROL OF 
RESIDENTIAL RENTS 


The following has been prepared solely on the basis of information forwarded 
to the Office of Rent Stabilization through March 2, 1953, from its field offices. 


STATE LAWS AND LAW OF PUERTO RICO CONTROLLING RENTS AT PRESENT TIME 


New York State has its own State law for the control of rents. 

Puerto Rico has a law called the Reasonable Rents Act, passed in 1946 and 
still in effect. Under this law, the insular government controls all housing 
accommodations decontrolled by the Housing and Rent Act, as amended, and 
further provides for taking over control of all dwellings when and if decontrolled, 
The statute covers both commercial and housing rentals. 

Connecticut has standby State law which has been invoked by the governor 
to control rents in certain places not under Federal rent control. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL LAWS ENABLING THE CONTROL OF RENTS BY MUNICIPALITIES 


Maryland has an enabling act of 1949, amended in 1951, expiring June 1, 1953. 
Authorizes cities and counties to continue local rent control, retaining the 
provisions of Federal law. 

Kansas: There is a permissive act passed in 1951 which decontrolled most 
of the State under the provisions of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended, and empowered local governments to enact rent-control ordinances, 
Only Wichita and Kansas City, Kans., enacted local rent control and Wichita 
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is now a critical-defense area under Federal rent control, thus supplanting the 
local control. Accordingly, only Kansas City, Kans., is under local control. 
Hawaii authorizes local rent control. 


STATE STANDBY LAWS TO BE INVOKED ON TERMINATION OF FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 


New Jersey has standby rent-control law which was passed 1951, and expires 
June 30, 1953. A bill is now pending before the State legislature to extend this 
law. The law is automatically applicable to cities with a population of 18,000 
or above. Such cities may ask for decontrol. Communities under 18,000 will 
not come under the State law unless they affirmatively require this protection. 


PENDING STATE RENT-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Massachusetts: There are several rent-control bills now pending in the State 
legis!ature. 

New Jersey: As referred to earlier herein, a bill is now pending before the 
State legislature to extend the present standby law, 

Pennsylvania: A bill has been introduced in the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
under which local communities would be empowered to set up boards for the 
purpose of administering local rent controls. 

Illinois: Two bills were introduced in the Illinois State Legislature which 
apparently are enabling statutes permitting municipalities to establish rent 
controls. 

Minnesota: A bill was introduced into the Minnesota Senate to end Federal 
rent control immediately in Minnesota by State legislative action. 

Missouri: Bill is pending in State legislature to provide for control of residen- 
tial housing facilities. 

MUNICIPAL RENT ORDINANCE 


Philadelphia, Pa.: City of Philadelphia has standby statute adopted in 1947. 
Rents will be controlled upon termination of Federal controls. 

Four political subdivisions of Hawaii: Under the Territorial enabling act re- 
ferred to earlier herein, rent control, according to latest information, is in effect 
in the counties of Hawaii and Maui and in the city and county of Honolulu. 

Kansas City, Kans.: This city has provided for local rent control under the 
Kansas enabling act referred to above. 

On the basis of the information available to the Office of Rent Stabilization, 
there are no other non-Federal rent-control laws pending or enacted into law 
other than those referred to above. 

State having State rent control act in effect : New York. 

States having partial State rent control in effect: Connecticut and Puerto Rico. 

States having rent control enabling acts: Maryland and Kansas. 

State having standby rent control acts: New Jersey. 

States now considering rent control acts of any kind: Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, and Maryland. 

a having rent control standby ordinances: Philadelphia and Kansas City, 
ans. 

(Note.—Minnesota Legislative Committee reported bill to terminate rent con- 
trol in Minnesota. ) 
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In com- 
munities 
State | under ae Total 
limited 
control | 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arxansis 
California 153, 844 | 
Colorado 
Connecticut 140, 707 
Delaware 23, 000 
Florida 41,800 | 
Georgia 2€, 350 
Idaho | 
Illincis 709, 800 
Indi.na 40, 920 | 
Iowa | 13, 800 
Koansis 
Kentucky 70, 439 | 
Louisiina | 1, 600 
Maire 21, 000 | 
Maryland 179, GOO | 
ssachusetts | 630, 700 
Michigan 10, 192 
Minnesota |} 132, 500 | 
Mississippi. -- | 
Missouri | 184,115 
Montena | 3, 750 | 
Nebraska } 
1955 regular legislative 
Now meeting: Convened 
California (recessed 
Jan. 17-Feb. 24)_-___.___ Jan. 5 
Do. 
Wa Jan. 6 
‘ Georgia (recessed 
Feb. 25-Nov. 16) Jan. 12 
Do. 
Do. 
} Missourt. Jan. 7 
New Jan. 7 


1 Convened Jan. 


13. 


In com- 
munities 


In critical 
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Estimated number of rental housing units under control as of Feb. 18, 19538 


State under pak Total 
limited 
control 

Nevada 1, 042 1, O52 

New Hampshire 17, 500 17, 150 34, 650 

New Jersey 446, S46 Al, 18 408, 044 

New Mexico 10, 100 35, 485 

North C. rolina 31, 200 26, 406 57, 606 

North Dakota 4, GO) 1,915 6,815 

Ohio 98, 410,816 

Oklahoma 3, 500 

Oregon 877 S77 

Pennsylvania 748, 493 125, 386 873. 879 

Rhode Island 04, 501 7, 489 101, 940 

South Carolina 5, 900 21, 352 27, 252 

South Dakota 8, 400 4,141 12, 541 

‘Tennessee 71, 100 8, 217 79, 317 

Tex's 46, 198 46, 193 

Utah TAT 747 

Vermont 7, 400 7, 400 

Virginia 9, 500 94, 28 103,784 e 

Washington 8, S00 23, 725 32, 025 

West Virginia 61, 600 61, 600 

Wise nsin 1,921 1,921 

Alaska 1,690 5, 800 | 7, 400 

Puerto Rico 100, 000 100, 000 
Total 4, 295, 534 |1, 303, 303 | 5, 508, 837 

sessions (Feb. 23, 1953) 

Now meeting—Con. Convened 
New Do. 
North Carolina... Do. 
North: Dakota... Jan. 6 
Rhode: Do. 
South Jan. 13 
Sonth van. 6 
West Jan. 14 

To convene: Convenes 
Alabama____- 

Adjourned: Adjourned 
Wyoming______ 


We issue a bulletin similar to this every Monday throughout the year, for the 


information of the State legislative reference bureaus. Other agencies or indi- 


viduals may be placed on this mailing list by special arrangement for $3 per year. 
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State legislatures meeting in 1953 and duration of their terms 


Number 


States of days Remarks 
Alabama Legislative days. 
Arizona... 60 May be extended without pay to members. 
California é 120 
Colorado _.........| No limit on duration. 
Connecticut 1150 Wednesday after Ist. Tuesday in January to 
Ist. Wednesday after Ist. Monday in June. 
Georgia 7 70 In aggregate in 2-ygar term of members. 
Idaho. __. 60 
Illinois an No limit on duration. 
Indiana___- 61 
Maine Ae Do 
q 
Do. 
New Hampshire Do. 
North Carolina Do 
North Dakota 66 
Oregon | 50) May be extended without pay to members. 
ee ee eee 60 | Legislative days; may be extended without 
| pay to members. 
75 | May be extended without pay to members. 
aa aS eee 60 Must be extended by governor until general 
| appropriation bills are adopted. 
Approximately. 
Source: Norman J. Small, American Law Section, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Mar. 11, 1953. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee stood adjourned until 


10 a. m., Thursday, April 16, 1953.) 


x 


| 


